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INTRODUCTION. 



I. The following work contains the substance of what the 
author imparted to his senior classes during the last twenty 
years. In addition to large educational experience, he has 
travelled much in the British Isles and in different Con« 
tinental countries, and many of the facts here recorded are 
made from personal observation and experience. 

2. The author has introduced a different arrangement of 
materials from what is usually followed in manuals ot 
geography. Instead of describing the foreign possessions of 
European Powers, isolated and detached from their home 
territories, he has presented all the possessions of any Power 
in one continuous connected whole. For example, when he 
has described Holland, he immediately proceeds to describe 
the Dutch possessions in the East Indies, in the West Indies, 
and in South America; and he believes that this method 
gives a more comprehensive view of the extent and import- 
ance of the kingdom of the Netherlands than the usual 
method of delaying the description of its foreign possessions 
until the countries in which they are found fall in regular* 
course to be considered. The same plan has been followed 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

throughont the work in reference to all other European 
Powers possessing foreign territory. 

3. With a view to render the work interesting and instruc- 
tive, the author has endeavoured to combine historical events 
with places, and to explain, in the fewest possible words 
consistent with perspicuity, the provisions of treaties, the 
characteristic principles of political systems, etc For ex- 
ample, he does not think it enough to inform a youth that 
Tilsit is noted for its famous treaties, without explaining who 
were the parties to the treaties, and what were some of their 
provisions. 

4. Another feature of the work is the introduction of a very 
brief historical sketch of each country described. The author 
considers that, on conmiencing the study of the map of any 
country, it is most desirable to know something of its history. 
He has therefore attempted to present the briefest outline of 
the political changes it may have undergone to the present 
date. 

5. Another feature of the work is the introduction of a few 
of the more distinguished persons whom each country has 
produced. It was the author's custom, after finishing, say 
the map of Italy, to bring under the notice of his pupils such 
persons as Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, Dante and 
his Divina Commedia^ etc. In accordance with this plan, he 
has here presented, in connection with each country described, 
a very brief selection of its most eminent men, together with 
the chief work or discovery with which their names are 
usually associated. For instance, the Lusiad will always be 

^ associated with Camoens, and the Battle of Waterloo with the 
Duke of Wellington. 
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6. While fully recognising the important distinction between 
physical and political facts, the author has not always slceuishly 
adhered to the plan of arranging and considering these facts 
separately. It is sometimes advantageous to combine them. 
For example, a river is a physical fact, a town is a political 
fact ; but as most commercial towns stand on rivers, it is often 
most desirable, whilst describing a river, to give the towns 
which stand on its banks or in its basin. Let a youth under- 
stand that whatever is ascribable to nature is a physical fact, 
and that whatever is ascribable to man is a political fact, and 
he will have no difficulty at any time in distinguishing the 
one class of facts from the other. 

7. Whilst the< present work has not been prepared as a 
* cram ' book for any special class, its author believes that, in 
addition to its adaptation for school use, it will be found 
helpful to those who may wish to prepare for any of the 
public examinations of the country. The amount of informa- 
tion here given has proved sufficient for students who have 
matriculated at London University, and who passed Civil 
Service, Medical Preliminary, Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, etc. 

8. The author has not attempted to combine an atlas with 
this work. Small crowded maps are of little practical value. 
His pupils had each a small atlas to aid in the preparation 
of home work, and very large maps, showing openings, rivers, 
etc. on a large scale, were hung up in front of the class during 
the geography lesson. It is submitted that this is the most 
efficient way of teaching geography. 

9. It has been the aim of the author to produce an instruc- 
tive, interesting, and readable work. How far he has realised 
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his own idea of what a school geography ought to be, those 
who majr use it must judge. He has brought down the 
information to the present date, and has described with some 
fuhiess the political and territorial changes which have taken 
place during the last twenty years in almost every division of 
the globe. The populations, also, of towns in the British 
Isles are given from the Census of 1881. 
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PART I. 
INTRODUCTION, 



Geography is a description of the earth's surface. The 
word is derived from^-f (717), the earth, and grapho (y/>a^(i>), 
I write. 

There are different branches of the science : — 

1. Mathematical Geography, which treats of the form, 
size, motions of the earth, and the position of places on 
its surface. This branch of geography is intimately con- 
nected with Astronomy, and is hence often designated 
Astronomical Geography. 

2. FhysicalOeography, which treats of everything which 
may be ascribed to nature, as mountains, rivers, climate, 
plants, etc. 

8. FoliticaL Geography, which treats of everything 
which may be ascribed to man, as education, forms of 
government, divisions of countries into empires, states, 
provinces, eta 

I. Mathematical or Astronomical Geography. 

1. A perfect sphere is a body in which all lines drawn from 
its centre to its circumference are equal. An oblate spheroid 
is a body closely resembling a sphere, flattened at its top and 
bottom and protuberant at its sides, as an orange ; and uiis is 
the form of the earth. 

IS 



14 PART I. — INTRODUCTION. 

IHreot proof.— It has been ascertained by actual n 
ment lud calculation, that tbe earth is almost spherical, and 
that the curvature is about eight inches in every mile of 
surface, and increases with the square of the distance. 

Infeienttal proofii.— (i) Navigators, by-pursuing a continu- 
ous westerly or easterly course, will return to the meridian 
from which they set out. Hence Magellan and others sailed 
round the world. Were it possible, too, for travellers to 
journey continuously north or south, they would arrive at the 
Iiarallel from which they started, (a) When the moon is 
eclipsed, the earth's shadow is Alvayi circular. (3) When a 
vessel is approaching, her topmast is seen first, and succes- 
sively her ngging and hull. Were the surface of the sea 
perfectly flat, the whole vessel would appear at one time. (4) 
The sun appears to persons in the east sooner than to those 
in the west ; and travelling northward, new stars come suc- 
cessively into view, and southwards old famiUar stars entirely 
disappear. (5] Our horizon is always a circle, and our 
boundary of vision extends in proportion to our elevation 
above the level of the sea. This could not be the case unless 
the earth were globular in form. 

2. The earth has two motioiiB : (l) its Diimul motion on its 
own axis from west to east in twenty-four hours, producing the 
succession of day and night, and the apparent motion of the 
sun and stars from east to west ; (z) its Annual motion round 
the sun in a year, producing die succession of the seasons. 
The earth moves on its axis 17 miles, and in its orbit about 
1155 miles per minute. 

8. The OrMt of the earth is the circular path in which it moves 
round the sun. The Flaoe of its orbit is the level surface 
which the orbit includes or circumscribes. The Oinramference 
of the orbit is 597 millions of miles ; its Dismeter, 190 
millions. 

4. The Axis of the earth is an imaginary line passing through 
the centre. The PoIbb are the ends of the axis. The end 
ards the north is the North Pole, the end towards the south 
he South Pole. Pole is from felomai (tiAo^sj), I turn, 
ming that it is the point round which the earth turns. 
: axis is not perpendicular to the plane of the earth's orbit, 
is inclined towards it at an angle of 66} degrees, and its 
th extremity always points to the same part of the heavens — 
North Polar Star, To this inclination we are indebted for 
varying length of day and night, and the change of the 
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5. The Oizomnference ^ of the earth is a line drawn or carried 
round it, and is nearly 25,000 miles. It is divided into 360 
equal parts, called degrees.* These degrees are again divided 
into 60 equal parts called minutes, and these minutes again 
into 60 equal parts called seconds, and are written thus : lo*" 10' 
10", which means 10 degrees 10 minutes and 10 seconds. 

6. The Diameter ' of the earth is a line drawn through the 
centre from one point of its surface to a point directly opposite, 
and is nearly 8000 miles. In consequence of the earth being 
slightly flattened at the poles, the polar diameter is about 26 
miles shorter than the equatonaL The relation of the diameter 
to the circumference is nearly as 7 : 22^ or as 113 : 355, or 
still more nearly as i : 3*14159. The circumference is thus 
rather more than three times the diameter. The Badiug is 
half the diameter, or any line drawn from the centre to the 
circumference. 

7. The Ecliptic is the sun's apparent path, but in reality the 
circle described by the earth in its annual motion, and is so 
called because eclipses take place when the moon appears to 
be in it or near it The ecliptic cuts the equator at an angle 
of nearly 23J degrees, in two points directly opposite. The 
term eclipse is derived from leipo (xc/xm), I leave ; hence an 
eclipse is light leaving us. 

8. The Equator^ is a great circle which passes round the 
earth midway between the poles, and divides it into the 
northern and southern hemispheres, and is so called because 
it is equally distant, 90**, from each pole, and divides the globe 
into two equal parts. Sometimes it is called the Equinoctisd 
Line, and often simply the Line, being the most important line. 
When we speak ot a vessel crossing the line, we mean the 
equator. 

9. ParalleUi' of Latitade are small circles parallel to the 
equator, and serve for determining the longitude of places. 
Meridians are great circles passing through the poles, and are 
used for determining the latitude of places. The word is 
derived from meridiesy midday ; because when any place on a 
meridian is directly under the sun, it is midday at that place 
and time. As meridians are equsd circles, a degree on any of 

^ Circumt around, andy^rrv, I bear or carry. 

* Gradus, a step. The ancients supposed that the sun completed his 
circuit in 360 days, and that he made one degree or step in his progress 
each day. 

* Dia^ through, and metreo, I measure. 
^ MquOt to make equal 

* 'Bxxxoipara (mc«). beside, and alUlon [rnXkiikm), one another. 
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them measures 69J miles, or the 360th part of the earth's cir- 
cumference. But parallels are unequal circles which contract 
in size as we approach the poles. Hence, while a degree of 
Longitude measures 69} miles at the equator, it measures only 
64*84 miles at a parallel of- 20% Latitude being measured on 




meridians, which are circles of equal size, all degrees of 
Latitude are the same length, 69) miles. As a degree is the 
360th part of a circle, its length must entirely depend upon the 
size of the circle. 

10. The Folflr Oircles are parallels, each nearly 23^ degrees 
from the poles. That which encircles the North Pole is called 
the Arctic Circle, from arktos {etpxrvi), a bear, because the con- 
stellation called the Great Bear is near to that circle ; and that 
which encircles the South Pole, the Antaictio Circle, or that 
which is directly opposite the arctic, from anW, against. 

11. The TropicB are also parallels, each nearly 23^ degrees 
from the equator. That which is north of the equator is 
called the Tropic of Cancer, and that which is south of it the 
Tropic of Capricorn. These parallels are called Tropics, from 
trepo (rpsToi), I turn, because when the sun in his apparent 
path arrives at one of these lines, he turns back and pursues 
an opposite direction. The northern Tropic is called Cancer 
because the constellation called Cancer is over this line ; the 
southern, Capricorn, because the constellation called Capricorn 
is over this hue. 

12. The Sensible Horizon, from horizo (opt^et), I bound or 
limit, is the boundary line which limits the extent of our 
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vision. In other words, it is the circumference of an imaginary 
circle where the earth and sky seem to meet. The Bationid 
Horizon is a great circle of the celestial sphere whose plane 
passes through the centre of the earth at right angles to the 
position of the spectator. 

18. The Zenith is the point in the sky directly over an 
observer's head. The Nadir is the point in the sky directly 
opposite the zenith. Our zenith is the Nadir point to an 
observer^ Australia, and his zenith is our Nadir point. 

li. Antipodev, from anity against, and fous (vovf, xoSo^t 
a foot, are those who live on the opposite side of de earth 
from us, and consequently have their feet opposite ours. The 
inhabitants of Australia are our antipodes. As the sun shines 
only over half the globe at one time, the Australians are ip 
darkness whilst we are in light, and vice versa^ 

15. The EquinozoB, from eguus, equal, anrd nox^ the night, 
are the periods when both hemispheres enjoy an equal degree 
of light and heat from the sun, and are so called because at 
these periods the days and nights are equal The period of 
the vernal {ver^ the spring) equinox is the 21st March, and 
that of the autumnal, 22d September. 

16. The Solstices {sol^ the sun, and sto^ I stand) are two 
points in the ecliptic equidistant from the equator, at which 
the sun is supposed to stand and to proceed no farther north 
or south. When he reaches the Tropic of Cancer in his northern 
journey, he pauses in his course, and then proceeds southwards 
until he reaches the Tropic of Capricorn, when he again pauses 
and returns northward. The Summer Solstice is the 22a June, 
the Winter Solstice, the 22d December. 

17. llie Latitude of a place is its distance north or south of 
the equator, is measured on the meridians, and varies from o^ 
at the equator to 90** at the poles. Longitude signifies the 
distance of a place east or west from a First Meridian, is 
measured on the equator and parallels, and varies from o** to 
180"*. English geographers measure their longitude from 
Greenwich Observatory near London. France assumes 
Paris, and Spain, Cadiz, as their first meridians. Ferxo in the 
Canaries is often mentioned as 'The Universal Meridian.' 
When the latitude and lonfi[itude of a place are known, its 
exact position on the earth s surface is determined. As the 
ancients supposed the earth to be a flat surface, and as more 
land extenoed ea^t and west than north and south, they .called 

.distance east and west longitude, from longiiudo^ lengu ; and 

B 
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distance north and south latitude, from latitudo^ breadth. N ote, 
that whilst latitude and longitude determine the exact position 
of places, latitude also regulates climate, and longitude time. 

18. The surface of the earth is divided into five ZoneB, from 
zone iXfi^vi), a belt or girdle. One is called the Torrid Zone, from 
torreo^ I bum, situated between the tropics, and extends 23 i 
degrees north and south of the equator. This region is 3200 
miles broad, and is very hot, because the ravs of the sun fall 
perpendicularly upon it, and hence reach the sur&ce sooner 
than they do in other regions. Two are called Temperate— 
from tempero^ I moderate or soften, situated between the tropics 
and the polar circles. The space between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the North Polar Circle is called the North Temperate Zone. 
The space between the Tropic of Capricorn and the South 
Polar Circle is called the South Temperate Zone. Each of these 
two zones is '43 degrees in extent, and measures about 3200 
miles in breadth* The climate is generally moderate, not 
being subject to extremes of heat and cold. Two are called 
Pzigid, from Jrigeo^ I stiffen with cold, and are situated be- 
tween the Polar Circles and the Poles. The space between the 
Arctic Circle and the North Pole is called the North Frigid 
Zone. The space between the Antarctic Circle and the South 
Pole is called the South Frigid Zone. Each of these zones is 
23^ degrees in extent, and measures about 1626 miles each. 
The cold in these re^ons is extreme, because the rays of the 
sun even in summer GXS. very slantingly; and during did winter, 
which lasts at the Poles for an equal period of six months, the 
sun is never above the horizon. 

The piindpal countries in the different zones are as 
follow: — 

In fhe Tonid Zone. — Nearly all Africa, South Arabia, and 
India, the Malay Peninsula, East India Archipelago, North 
Australia, West Indies, Central America, north of South 
America. 

In the North Temperate Zone.— Nearly all Europe, a laige 
part of Asia, the United States, the Dominion of Canada. 

In the South Temperate Zone. — Southern part of South 
America, Cape Colony in South Africa, large part of Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand. 

In the North Frigid Zone. — Greenland, the extreme north 
parts of North America, Europe, and Asia. 

In the South Frigid Zone. — Graham Land, Enderby Land, 
and Victoria Land. 

19.. The Zodiac, from zoon ({^<»oy), an animal, is an imaginary 
belt extending 8* north and south of the ecliptic. The stars 
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are arranged in groups or clusters, called Constellations,^ and 
each constellation is supposed to have a resemblance to some 
animal, whose name it consequently bears. Twelve of these 
constellations are in the zodiac, usually called the Twelve Signs 
of the Zodiac, and are named as follows : — 

Aries, the ram. Leo, the lion. Sagittarius, the archer 

Taurus, the bull, yirgo, the virgin. Capricomus, the goat. 

Gemini, the twins. Lifra, the baUmce. Aquarius, the water-bearer. 

Cancer, the crab. Scorpio, the scorpion. Pisces, the fishes. 

The sun rises in the constellation Aries on the 21st of March, 
and about the 21st of every successive month he enters a new 
constellation, until his apparent annual circuit through the 
stars is completed, when he returns to Aries. 

20. In consequence of the earth moving in an elliptical 
instead of a circular orbit^ it is nearer the sun at certain times 
than at others. Its mean distance from the sun is supposed 
to be 92 millions of miles, but in winter it is 3 millions of 
miles nearer than in summer. The coldness of winter, not- 
withstanding this proximity, is accounted for thus : (i) In 
winter the sun^s rays fall slantingly, and consequently have 
less heating power than when they fall perpendicularly, which 
they do in summer. (2) In winter the days are short and the 
nights long ; and as the earth radiates more heat during the 
long night than it absorbs during the short day, the cold 

rapidly accumulates. 

" « 

21. The earth does not move with a nnifonn velocity. It is 
greater at some parts of its orbit than at others. When in 
Aphelion,' that point in its orbit farthest removed from the sun, 
its velocity is slower than when in Fexihelion,' that point in its 
orbit which is nearest the sun. The attraction increases as 
the square of the distance diminishes. 

22. As the earth is globnlar and travels in its orbit from 
W88t to east in front of the sun, this luminary will appear to 
persons in the east sooner than to those in the west. As the 
circle is divided into 360°, and as the earth turns on its axis in 
24 hours, it follows that it moves ^4 of 360°, or 15® every hour. 
Hence, the sun will appear to persons 15° east of us one 
hour sooner than he appears to us, so that when it is 12 o'clock 
with them it will be only 1 1 o'clock with us. When it is mid- 
night at places 180° k longitude, it will only be noon with us \ 

^ From con, together, and stella, a star. 

' Apo («r«), from, and Helios {ikin), the sun. 

* Peri (ri{i), around, and Helios, the sun« 
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and at places i8o° w. longitude, it will only be noon when it 
is midnight with us. Let it also be noted, that at all places on 
the equator the sun rises at six and sets at six o'clock each 
day ; that the days and nights lengthen as we advance towards 
the poles ; that at the polar circles the longest day and the 
longest night is 24 hours ; and that the year at the poles con- 
sists of one day and one night of six months each. 

28. It appears that the heavenly bodies, amongst other 
purposes, were designed by the Creator to be MeaaarexB of Time. 
' And God said. Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven, 
to divide the day from the night ; and let them be for signs and 
for seasons, and for days and years/ A year is the time which 
the sun takes in moving from a fixed point in his apparent 
path until he returns to the same point again, and this is found 
to be 365 days. 5 hours 48 minutes and 47^ seconds. Julius 
Caesar, 45 years B.C., understanding that the year consisted 
exactly of 365 days and 6 hours, directed that every fourth 
year should be reckoned as consisting of 366 days, which was 
too much by 11 minutes 12J seconds every year, or an error 
of 44 minutes 50 seconds every 4 years. This error in the 
l6th century amounted to about 10 days, and to correct it, 
Pope Gregory xiii. directed that the 5th of October should 
be reckoned the 15th. In 1752 the whole of Europe, except 
Russia and Greece, adopted the Gregorian or New Style, 
whilst these excepted countries adhered to the Julian or Old 
Style. 

As every fourth year is still regarded as consisting of 366 
days, there is an annual error of 11 minutes 12^ seconds. 
This in 400 years would amount to 3 days 2 hours 23 minutes 
20 seconds ; and to correct this, Gregory directed that in 
every succeeding period of 400 years, three leap years should 
be omitted, namely one at the beginning of each of three 
successive centuries, and that the first year of every fourth 
century should be counted as a leap year. Hence 1700, 1800, 
though leap years being divisible by 4, were not reckoned as 
such, nor will the year 1900 ; but the years 2000, 2400, 2800 
will be reckoned as leap years. Even this correction will 
leave an error of 2 hours 23 minutes 20 seconds every 400 
years. This, however, is so slight that it will not amount to 
6 hours in 1000 years. 

2i. By the Solar SyBtem is to be understood the sun as centre, 
with all the planetary bodies which revolve around him. 
Ptolemy of the Alexandrian school taught that the earth is at 
rest, and that sun, stars, and planets revolve round it in 
circular orbits and with uniform velocities. This is called 
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the Ptolemaic System, which prevailed for a period of about 
1500 years. Copernicus, a Prussian astronomer, taught that 
the sun is the centre of the system, and that our own and all 
the other planets revolve round him. This is called the 
Oopeniican System. The apparent motion of the sun and stars 
from east to west is easily accounted for by the real motion 
of the earth from west to east ; just as in a ship when leaving 
the harbour we imagine that the houses on shore are moving 
away from us, whereas these are at rest It is the vessel on 
whose deck we tread that is moving in a contrary direction. 

25. The Sun is supposed to be 1,400,000 times larger than our 
earth, and to be distant therefrom nearly 92,000,000 miles. Its 
diameter is estimated at 884,000 miles. It rotates on its axis 
in 25^ days nearly. This rotation is determined by spots 
appearing and disappearing on its disc. 

26. Note that the length of Shadows depends upon the height 
of the sun in the sky. The higher the sun, the shorter the 
shadow. Hence, at midday, our own shadow or Uiat of any 
tall object will be shorter than in the afternoon, when the sun 
is lower. Hence at midsummer shadows will be shortest, 
and at midwinter longest At the equator, about the 21st 
March and the 21st September; at the Tropic of Cancer, about 
the 2 1 St June ; and at the Tropic of Capricorn, about the 21st 
December, there is no shadow, because at these places and 
times the rays of the sun come down perpendicularly. It is 
only in regions where the rays fall slantingly that shadows 
are cast, and the length of the shadow simply varies with the 
extent of the slant 

In the Torrid Zone the midday shadow is at one season 
towards the north, at another towards the south, hence the 
inhabitants are called Amphiscil^ In the North Temperate 
Zone the midday shadow is towards the north ; in the South 
Temperate Zone, it is towards the south, hence the inhabitants 
are HeteTosdi' In the Frigid Zone as we approach the poles 
the shadow is thrown all around, because the sun never sets 
at certain seasons, hence the inhabitants are called Ferisoii.* 

27. The Moon is 240,000 miles distant from the earth. Its 
diameter is 2160 miles. When nearest the earth, the moon 
is in Perigee ; * when most remote, in Apogee.* The period in 
which it moves from one star until it returns to it again, is 

^ Amphi [mfA^), both, and skia (r»<»), a shadow. 
' Heteros (Irt^n), other, and skia, 
> Peri (tei), around, and skia. 

* Peri, around, and ge [yn), the earth. 

* Apo (•••), from, and gtt the earth. 
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about 27 j- days, and is called a sidereal ^ month. The period 
which elapses between one new moon and another is about 
29I- days, and is called a synodical month. 

When the moon is in a line between the earth and the sun, 
she is in oonjnnction, and is then new moon. In 3^ days she 
is in her first octant, or ^ part of her orbit She then appears 
as a crescent, the points of the crescent being her horns or 
cuspides.' In 3^ days more she is in quadrature, and appears 
then as a half-moon or semicircle. In 3^ days more, about | 
of her disc are illuminated, and she is then gibbous. In si 
days more, or in a fortnight from new moon, her entire disc ' 
is illuminated. She is now full moon, and in opposition, the 
earth being between her and the sun. In the course of another 
fortnight she wanes or diminishes, becoming successively 
gibbous, semicircular, and crescent in form, until she reaches 
her former position of conjunction, when she again becomes 
new moon, and invisible, because her illuminated side is 
towards the sun,, and her dark side towards our earth. 

28. Our earth is a moon to the inhabitants of the moon — if it 
were inhabited — and would appear thirteen times as large to 
them as their planet appears to us. When it is new moon 
with us, our planet would be full moon to them. The moon 
revolves round the earth in the skme time that it rotates on 
its axis, and hence always presents the same face towards usl 
The inclination of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic is 5*, and 
hence is never farther from the ecliptic than 5**. By observing 
the path of the moon, we may thus easily learn the position of 
the ecliptic or the sun's apparent path. 

29. The Stan are called fixed, because, in consequence of 
their immense distance from us, they always appear in the 
same position in the concave firmament Though they appear 
to the naked eye to be almost innumerable, it has been found 
that in the very clearest nights not more than 2000 are at any 
one time to be seen. Like the sun, their apparent motion is 
from east to west 

80. The PlaneiB are so called from planetes (7e7^ei»ifrrifi(), a 
wanderer, because they are constandy changing their relative 
position. They sljiine with reflected light ; revolve in slightly 
elliptical orbits from west to east, and with varying velocities ; 
rotate on their axes, and have thus, in common with our earth, 
the succession of day and night, the phenomena of the seasons, 
and their periodic times of days and years. 

81. The Planets have been classified into Inferior and 

^ Sldus, a star. * Cus^is, a point. * Discus^ a quoit. 
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Superior. The inferior are those which revolve between the 
earth and the sun, as Mercury and Venus. The superior are 
those whose orbits are outside the orbit of the earth, as 
Jupiter, Saturn, etc They have also been divided into 
Frhnary and Secondazy. The primary are those which revolve 
directly round the sun, as our earth. The secondary are 
those which revolve around their primaries, as our moon, 
the satellites of Jupiter, etc. 

82. The Planets are generally named after some heathen deity. 

Mercury t .... the messenger of the gods. 

Venus, the goddess of beauty. 

TVrra (Earth), . . . wife of Uranus and mother of Oceanus. 

Marst the god of war. 

Jupiter t ..... the lather of the gods. 

Saium, the grandfather of the gods. 

Uranus, the great-«randfather of the gods. 

/ifeptune, .... the god of the sea. 

88. The following planets, as far as known, have moons 
which rotate on their axes in the same time that they revolve 
aroimd their primaries : — 

The Earth, z moon. 
Jupiter, 4 „ 
, Saturn, 8 „— in addition to his brilliant rings. 
Uranus, 6 m 
Neptune, 2 



•• 



84. The following is the supposed distance of the planets 
from the sun and the period ot their revolution round him, 
which is the length of their year : — 

Distance in Miles. 



Mercury, 
Venus, • 
Earth, . 
Mars, . 
Jupiter, . 
Saturn, 
Uranus, 
Neptune, 



37,000,000 

6i3,ooo,ooo 

92,000,000 

245,000,000 

494,000,000 

900,000,000 

Z,820»O0O,OOO 

2,800,000,000 



Time. 






88 Earth's 


days. 


225 


II 




36s 


*> 




687 


•1 




zs^ Earth's 


years. 


83S 


II 
II 




Z46 


•• 





85. The Planetoids are very small bodies, supposed to be 
fragments of some planet broken up, and are situate between 
Mars and Jupiter. They are numerous, 180 in nimiber ; the 
principal are Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta. 

86. Comets — from coma^ hair, because they have a long tail 
resembling hair — ^are bodies which revolve round the sun in 
very eccentric orbits, at one time approaching near the sun, 
and at another receding away immense distances, in elongated 
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ellipses, from the central luminary. The most celebrated 
comet is, perhaps, Halley's. When it appeared in 1682, he 
said, 'I venture to affirm it will return after 75 years,' and his 
prediction was realised. It again appeared in 1835, ^^d 75 
years more will bring us to 1910, when its appearance will be 
looked for with no ordinary interest 

87. A Hap is a plan or representation of the earth, or of some 
particular country or place on a fiat surface. The top is the 
north, the bottom the south, the right-hand side the east, and 
the left-hand side the west. In a map of the world, longitude 
is marked on the equator, and latitude on the meridians. In a 
map of a particular country, longitude is marked at the top and 
bottom, and latitude at the sides. 

88. There are four Oardinal FointB — ^north, south, east, and 
west. If we stand at midday with our faces towards the sun, we 
shaU look towards the south. The point behind us will be the 
north, that on our left hand the east, and that on our right hand 
the west Note also that the sun rises in the east, and where 
he sets is west 

89. The Mariner's CompaaB is an instrument by means of which 
he can guide his vessel in safety through the trackless ocean 
far removed from land, and when the heavenly bodies are 
invisible. In a cylindrical box is enclosed a circular card 
marked with the cardinal points, N. S. E. w., and intermediate 
points, in all 32. Upon a fine point on this card is balanced 
a magnetized steel needle, which turns freely, and always 
points due north. 



II. Physical Geography. 

The earth consists of <i) Land, (2) Water, and (3) Air, 

which surrounds the earth and moves with it round the 

sun. 

z. LAND. 

1. Modem geographers divide the globe into five great 
divisions : (i) Eioope, (2) Asia, (3) Africa, (4) Oceania, (5) 
America. Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceania constitute the 
Eastern Hemisphere ; North and South America, with adja- 
cent islands, the Western Hemisphere. Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are spoken of as the Old World, because first known 
and peopled ; North and South America as the New World, 
because recently discovered by Columbus, 1492. 
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2. The Land Area is supposed to be rather more than one- 
fourth that of water. If the surface of the globe be estimated 
at 1 97,000,000 square miles, water will occupy about 145,000,000, 
and land about 52,000,000 square miles. 

8. A survey of the map of the world will show that in the 
New World the continent of America forms one continuous 
mass, its northern and southern portions being united by the 
Isthmus of Panama. In the Old World also, Europe and Asia 
form one great continuous mass, having no well-defined 
boundary of separation ; and Africa, whilst isolated from 
Europe by the Mediterranean, is connected with Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez.. 

4. A glance at the map shows also that there is much more 
land in the Northern than in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
whole of North America, Europe, Asia, and a large part of 
Africa are situated north of the equator ; whilst only South 
America, the narrower portion ol Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and some other islands lie south of that line. It is 
calculated that the proportion of land north and south of the 
equator is as 3 to i. But to counterbalance this great 
inequality, it is supposed by some that the lands discovered in 
the Antarctic Ocean may form part of a great continent, 
which, in consequence of huge ice barriers, has not yet been 
explored. 

6. It is also to be observed that there is much more land in 
the Eastern than in the Western Continent Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, constituting the Eastern Continent, will be found 
more than double the size of North and South America, con- 
stituting the Western Continent 

6. Let it also be noted that there is a striking resemblance 
in the form and configuration of the different continents. 
They are all broad and flat towards the north, whilst they grow 
narrower towards the south, until they terminate in lofty bold 
headlands, or mere points. Thus North America narrows into 
the Isthmus of Panama ; South America, into the headland of 
Cape Horn ; Africa, into the headland of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and Asia, into that of Cape Comorin. In common, too, 
with the continents, the great peninsulas — with the exception 
of Yucatan in Central America, and Jutland in Denmark, 
which take a northerly direction — run towards the south, as 
California in North America, Italy in Europe, and Malay in 
Asia. 

7. It may be further interesting to note that with each pair 
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of continents there is connected an adjacent group of islands. 
Connected with Nordi and South America there is the West 
Indian Archipelago ; i with Europe and Africa, the Grecian 
Archipelago ; and with Asia and Australia, the Blast Indian 
Archipelago. 

8. Whilst the continents have striking resemblances, they 
hswe also important differences, especially with regard to the 
character of their seaboard. There are some openings on the 
east coast of the New World, but on the west side the only 
opening is the Gulf of California. The coast line, however, 
of the Old World, if we except Africa, is greatly indented by 
gulfs, and bays, and large inland seas. The extent of coast 
line in the Old and New World has been thus computed t — 

Europe has z mile of coast to 190 miles of area, 
Asia „ I „ „ 470 M 

Africa „ i „ „ 720 „ 

America,, i „ „ 450 „ 

The more the coast of a country is broken up by arms of 
the sea running up into the land, the greater is the extent of 
its conunerce and civilisation. Hence the superiority of 
Europe, and the inferiority of Africa in these respects to other 
divisions of the globe. 

9. It may also be noted that whilst the land of the New 
World runs north and south, the land of the Old World runs 
east and west. 

10. Mountains. — ^There are two grand systems, one in the 
Old, the other in the New World. In the northern hemisphere 
of the Old World the mountain system, embracing the Hima- 
layas, Caucasus, Alps, Pyrenees, crosses nearly the whole land 
from north-east to south-west to the extent of about 9000 
miles. In the New World, from near the Arctic to the Antarctic 
Circle, the Andes extend along the entire length of North and 
South America, a distance of nearly 10,000 miles. 

11. Voloanoes. — These mountains are so called from Vulcan^ 
the god of fire. When smoke and flame and other hot 
materials were seen arising out of the summits of mountains, 
it was supposed that Vulcan, at the bottom, was forging 
thunderbolts for Jupiter. But we, who have more scientific 
knowledge than the ancients, believe that the interior of 
the earth is one vast magazine, or a series of detached 
magazines of fire, and that, m consequence of some internal 
convulsion, these pent-up fires, by means of internal aper- 
tures to the surface, make their escape. Volcanoes are there- 
fore to be regarded as so many safety-valves, preventing 
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the earth from being subjected to the most terrific explosions. 
The hoUow circular opening at the top, from which the melted 
lava and flame are emitted, is called the crater, from krater 
{Kpitrnp), a cup, on account of its cup-like shape. There are 
nearly 300 active volcanoes in different parts of the great 
volcanic regions^ especially in the wide circuit of the Pacific 
Ocean. They are generally situated near the sea, and the 
frec^uency and violence of their action depend chiefly upon 
theu: mass and their elevation. Hence, whilst huge Etna, in 
Sicily, is quiescent for a lengthened period, little Stromboli, « 
in the Lipari Isles, is constantly flaring, and has therefore 
been called the lighthouse ' of the Mediterranean. 

That there are fires of intolerable intensity burning in the 
bowels of the earth is proved not only by earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions, but also by the fact that, after penetrating 
the earth^s crust to a certain depth, the heat incre^es the 
farther we descend towards the centre of the earth, the thermo- 
meter rising i* for every descent of 100 feet ; and also from 
the phenomenon of hot springs and spouts of boiling water 
jerked up hundreds of feet into the atmosphere, as may be 
witnessed in the Geysers of Iceland. It thus appears that 
we are standing upon the cooled crust of a globe containing 
in its bosom nres of immense magnitude, which only await 
the mandate of Him who ' makes the winds His messengers 
and flaming fire His minister,' to burst forth with tremendous 
violence, and wrap this earth in one vast winding-sheet 
of flame. 

12.. GUmate signifies the state of the atmosphere. Hence 
we speak of a hot, or cold, or temperate climate, also of a dry 
or moist climate. The temperature of a place depends chiefly 
on its Latitude. As a rule, the farther a place is distant nortik 
or south from the equator, it will be found proportionally 
colder. In consequence of there being a much greater quantity 
of water in the southern than in the northern hemisphere, 
places in the southern will be found colder than in corre- 
sponding latitudes in the northern hemisphere. 

18. There is a variety of circumstances which greatly modifies 
the general rule of latitude regulating temperature, (i) A 
place situated in a low, sheltered position is warmer than it 
would be in an elevated position at the same latitude. It is 
found that temperature generally decreases 1° every 250 feet 
we ascend. (2) A place near the sea is warmer than one con- 
siderably inland. Water both absorbs and radiates heat 
more slowly than land, and hence the atmosphere resting upon 
the sea is more equable than that which rests on the land, and 
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imparts to islands and places adjacent to the sea a higher 
temperature than is enjoyed by inland localities of the same 
latitude. Hence snow does not lie long at the seaside. (3) 
A place in the neighbourhood of dry, sandy, gravelly, or drain^ 
soil is warmer than one which is situated close to marshy, un- 
drained, unreclaimed soils. (4) A place enjoying the full 
benefit of the sun's rays, arising from a southern or south- 
western aspect, is warmer than a place in the same latitude 
exposed to the north or east (5) Prevailing winds also 
greatly influence climate. Countries over which winds from 
Africa or Arabia sweep, are much warmer than those of the 
same latitude which are exposed to winds which blow from 
the polar regions, or to the penetrating blasts which sweep 
over the snowy peaks of the Himalayas. (6) Ocean currents, 
and especially the Gulf Stream, contribute largely to increase 
the temperature of countries coming within the range of their 
influence. The Gulf Stream, having its origin in equatorial 
waters, is said to be 10° warmer than the waters which sur- 
round it The high temperature of Western Europe is 
much indebted to tne ameliorating influence of this mighty 
ocean current. 

14. The Snow line is an imaginary line beyond which is the 
region of perpetual snow. It differs in different climates, and 
though depending chiefly on latitude, is modified by those in- 
fluences which affect temperature. In the equatorial zone, 
one would require to climb at least 15,000 feet before coming 
to the limit of perpetual snow. In the polar regions, the 
snow line will be found at the surface or on the level of the 
sea. In our north temperate zone, it will be found at an ele- 
vation of about 5000 feet The height of the snow line simply 
depends on the height of the sun. The higher the sun, the 
higher the snow line ; the lower the sun, the lower the snow 
line. 

Land Tenns Explained 

15. The land is divided into continents, islands, peninsulas, 
capes, isthmuses. Particular parts also receive particular 
names, as mountains, valleys, watersheds, coasts, etc. 

(i) A Oontlnent^ is a large tract of land containing many 
countries, as Europe. A Oonntry is a particular part of a 
continent, as Russia is the largest country of Europe. Some- 
times, however, the term is used in contrast to a town, as 
when it is said, ' God made the country, but man made the 
towa* 

^ Con, together, and teneo^ I hold. 
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(2) An Idand is land entirely surrounded by water, as 
Ireland. A very small island is called an lelet Islands lying 
near each other are called a Grcmp or cluster, as the Hebrides, 
west of Scotland. When the islands are venr numerous, the 
sea containing them is called an Archipelago,^ as the Grecian 
Archipelago, which means chief sea. But we employ the 
term to denote not the sea, but the islands with which the sea 
is studded. 

(3) A Peninrala^ is land nearly surrounded by water, as Italy. 

(4) An iBthmnB ^ is a narrow neck of land joining two larger 
portions, as Panama, connecting North and South America. 

(5) A Oape^ is a headland jutting out into the sea, as the 
Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. A cape is also called a 
Head, as Fair Head, north of County Antrim, Ireland ; a Fore- 
land, as North and South Foreland in Kent; a point, as 
Hartland Point in North Devon ; Kase (nose), as the Naze, 
south of Norway and east of Essex; Keaa, as Dungeness, 
south of Kent ; Bill, as Portland Bill, south of Dorset ; Finig- 
terre ^ or Land's End, south-west of Cornwall ; and a Promon< 
tory when the land is very bold and rugged. 

(6) The Ckwst is the strip of land near the sea. The Shore 
is the land adjacent to the sea, and against which the sea 
breaks. The Beach is the sandy or pebbly part of the shore 
which the incoming tide washes. 

(7) A Mountain is land rising high above the level of the 
sea, as Ararat in Armenia. When the land rises only to a 
moderate height, say under jooo feet, it is called a HiU. When 
mountains extend for a considerable length in one direction, 
and have the same base, they form a Chain or Bangs, as the 
Pennine Chain, extending from the Cheviots to the Peak in 
Derbyshire. When several mountains cover a wide area and 
have the same base, they form a Group, as the Cumbrian 
Group in Cumberland ; and a number of groups and ranges 
connected by a common base form a System, as the Alps. 
The lowest part of a mountain is called its Base, the highest 
part its Summit, and the loftiest peak of a mountain ridge its 
Onlminating-point Mountains which s^nd forth smoke^ flame, 
ashes, etc., are called VoleanoeB, as Vesuvius in Italy. When 
they frequently, as Vesuvius, or constantly, as Stromboli, emit 
such material substances, they are called Activa When they 

^ Gr. archos («<x«f)» chief, ixApelagos (•ra«^«f), the sea. 

* Lat fene, almost, and insula^ an island. 
B Gr. istkmos (irBfut), a neck« 

^ Lat caput, the head. 

* Finis, end| and terrat land. 
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emit such substances only after considerable intervals, they 
are said to be Inteimittent, as Etna in Sicily ; and when they 
have been quiet for perhaps centuries, they are called Extinct 
Volcanoes. 

(8) A Valley is low-lying land between two mountains or 
hills, as the valley of Jehoshaphat between the Moimt of 
Olives and the high ridge upon which Jerusalem stands. 
Sometimes it signifies a long tract of low flat land, drained 
by a river, as the valley of the Nile. 

(9) A Plain is a broad extensive tract of low level land, as 
the plain of Lombard y in North Italy. Plains receive dif- 
ferent names in different countries, as the Prairies and Savannaha 
of North America ; the Llanos, Aalvas, and Pampas of South 
America ; the Steppes of East Russia ; the Tondxas of the 
frozen marshy regions of Siberia, bordering on the Arctic 
Ocean ; and the Landes of South- Western France. 

(10) A Plateau or Tableland is a large tract of level land 
considerably elevated above the level of the sea, as Dartmoor 
in Devonshire. 

(i i) A Watershed or Waterway or Watexparting is an elevated 
region or mountain ridge, from whose sloping sides waters 
flow forth in contrary directions, forming nvers which drain 
the countries through which they pass. Thus the Pennine 
Chain forms the great watershed of England, and the 
Apennines of Italy. 

(12) A Desert is a large tract of rainless, treeless land 
incapable of producing food for man and beast, and hence 
not suited for habitation, as the desert of Obi in North Asia, 
and the Sahara of Africa. 

(13) An OasiB is a verdant place in a sandy desert, aflbrding 
water and shade for travellers. It has been called ' an island 
in a sea of sand.* 

2. WATER. 

The term Ocean comprehends the entire body of water 
surrounding the globe ; but different names are given to different 
parts of it, hence the water surface of the globe has been 
divided into Ave great oceans: i. The Pacific; 2. The Atlantic; 
3. The Indian ; 4. The Arctic ; 5. The Antarctic Oceans. 

1. The Pacific. — Magellan, in traversing this vast expanse 
of water, experienced fair winds and a ^uiet sea, hence he 
called it by the name it still bears — the Pacific or Peaceful Sea. 
It is imagined to be about 68,000,000 square miles in extent. 
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or one-third of the entire surface of the globe. It lies between 
America on the east and Asia and Australia on the west, and 
extends north and south from the Arctic to the Antarctic Circle. 
That portion north of the equator is called the North Pacific, 
and that which is south of this line, the South Pacific. It is 
studded with almost numberless islands. 

Note that the following countries on the East and West 
Pacific Waters are nearly opposite each other : — 

East Pftdfic. West Pacific. 

Alaska and British Columbia opposite Siberia. 

California „ Japan and North China. 

Mexico and Central America „ South China and Philippine Isles. 

Ecuador and Peru ,, New Guinea and Borneo. 

Chili ,, Australia. 

Patagonia „ New Zealand. 

2. The Atlantic. — It takes its name from the Atlas Mountains 
in Morocco in North Africa, and is computed to be from 
30 to 35 millions of square miles in extent, with an average 
depth of 2500 jfathoms. The greatest depth in the North 
Atlantic, as ascertained by the soundings of the Challenger^ 
is 3875 fathoms. It lies between America on the west 
and Europe and Africa on the east, whilst in length it extends 
from the North Polar to the South Polar Circle. That portion 
north of the equator is called the North Atlantic, and that 
which is south of it, the South Atlantic. Compared with the 
Pacific, its islands are not so numerous, but it exceeds it in the 
number of its inland seas and the great extent of its coast line. 

Note that the following countries on the West and East 
Atlantic Waters are nearly opposite each other : — 

West Atlantic East Atlantic 

Greenland opposite Spitzbergen and Norway. 

Labrador ,, British Isles. 

Dominion of Canada „ France. 

United States ,, Spain. 

Mexico and Central America ,, Tlie Sahara and Soudan. 

Brazil «, Gulf of Guinea. 

8. The Indian. — It derives its name from India, whose 
shores it washes. Its surface is estimated at from 20 to 28 
millions of square miles, and has Africa on the west and the 
Islands of Sumatra and Australia on the east. In this ocean 
the characteristic winds are the Monsoons. 

4. The Arctic. — So named from the circle which forms its 
southern boundary. It Hes between the Arctic Circle and the 
North Pole, and is supposed to be from 3 to 5 million square 
miles in extent. Vanous attempts have been made to make 
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the passage from the Arctic to the Pacific Ocean through 
£ehnng*s Strait, called the North-west Passage. But what 
Sir John Franklin and others unsuccessfully attenlpted on the 
west, Nordenskiold, a Swedish navigator, has recently accom- 
plished on the east The discovery, however, though impor- 
tant in a scientific point of view, is not likely to be of very 
much conmiercial or pohtical importance. 

6. The Antaictio, so named from the circle which forms its 
northern boundary, is supposed to be from 5 to 8 million 
square miles in extent 

6. Connected with these oceans are various Seas, which 
penetrate the land, and form what are called land-locked or 
land-enclosed seas. i. Connected with the Pacific are the 
Ohineae Sea, the Sea of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk, the Sea of 
KamtHchatka. 2. With the Atlantic are the Baltio and Medi- 
terranean Seas on the east, and the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Oulf of St. Lawrence, and Hudson's Bay on the 
west 3. With the Indian Ocean^ the Bed Sea, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Bay of Bengal. 4. With the Arctic^ the White 
Sea, the Kara Sea, and the Gulf of OU. 5. With the Antarctic 
Ocean there are no known seas designated by specific names, 
the whole of the south polar region being as yet imperfectly 
explored. 

7. The Bed of the Ocean has the same diversity of hill and 
dale, mountain and valley, as the surface of the land. This 
has been ascertained by soundings, from which it appears 
that the depth varies from a few thousand to 28,000 feet, a 
depth nearly equal to the height of the Himalayas, the highest 
mountains in the world. It is believed that the average depth 
of the sea is much greater than the average height of the land. 

8. The Sea is salt (i) Some think that the Creator in the 
beginning impressed this saline quality upon it (2) Others 
think that there are vast beds ot salt at the bottom of the 
sea, from whence it derives its saltness. (3) Others assert 
that all rivers and streams acquire salt amongst other mineral 
substances in the course of their formation, and hold it in 
solution, and these, pouring into the sea at every moment, 
and from every part of the land area, give to it the saltness 
which it possesses. As the sea constantly evaporates as much 
pure water as it receives from rivers and ramfall, and salt, 
oeing incapable of evaporation, is left behind as a residuum, 
it might be expected that the sea would be constantly becom- 
ing Salter. It is found, however, as a rule, modified bv local 
circumstances, that 100 parts of sea-water contain about 3 
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parts of salt, except the Dead Sea water, which is said to 
contain as much as 24 per cent. The saltness of the sea 
preserves its waters from corruption, and by increasing its 
density, renders it a suitable element for the floating of vessels 
and the sailing of large ships upon its surface. Every boy 
knows with what facility he can swim in sea as compared 
with fresh water. This arises from the greater density of the 
former, occasioned by the saline ingredients which it contains, 
the specific gravity of sea- to rain-water being as 103 to loa 

9. The Gdloar of the Sea at a distance from land, when not 
modified by local circumstances, is a deep bluish - green, 
caused, perhaps, by the circumstance that the sea reflects 
more of the green rays of the sun^s light than of other colours, 
which are to a large extent absorbed. 

10. The Temperature of fhe Sea is higher and more uniform 
in the same latitudes than that of land. This arises from the 
influence of ocean currents, and from the fact that water takes 
in and gives out heat more slowly than a land atmosphere, and 
hence is not subject to so many and so frequent changes. If 
we divide the waters of the ocean into three layers, that which 
is nearest the surface will have a mean temperature of about 
50*, much depending, however, upon latitude and the season ; 
the second layer, at a depth of 2000 feet below the surface, 
about 40*" ; and the third or bottom layer, being too far 
removed from the penetrating influence of the sun's rays, about 
33**. In equatorial regions temperature decreases with the 
depth ; in polar regions, it increases with the depth. In conse- 
quence of this higher temperature, the sea does not freeze, except 
land-locked seas like the Baltic, where it freezes at a tempera- 
ture of 28*. Fresh water freezes at 32', and boils at 212*. 

11. The Sea possesses many Important Umb and Advantages. 
(i) It contributes largely to health by the ameliorating in- 
fluence which it exercises upon climate, and by the facilities 
it affords for enjoying its invigorating ablutions, bracing 
atmosphere, and ever varying phenomena. (2) It forms a 
separating and protecting barrier against the attack of un- 
friendly nations. Think how much England owes to her sea- 
girt shores for her peace and prosperity. (3) It forms a 
medium of communication between different countries, afford- 
ing as it does facilities for the interchange of their respective 
productions, to the great advantage of their inhabitants. (4) 
It forms the great source of that rainfall which is so indis- 
pensable to the support of animal and vegetable life. Millions 
of tons go up every day from the sea in the form of vapour^ 

C 
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and when this becomes too heavy for the atmosphere to bear, 
it is condensed, clouds are formed, and these, carried by winds 
on to the land, pour their refreshing and fertilizing contents 
upon its surface. 

12. Oumnti. — In the ocean there are various currents, both 
surface and under currents. Notice the following : — 

(i) YentoriouB or Surface Cnnents, viz. those which are caused 
by winds (venous, the wind). There is so little coherence 
amongst the particles of water that it is put in motion by the 
slightest zephyr. It should be remembered, however, that the 
agitations produced by wind do not extend beyond a certain 
depth. Hence the surface of the sea may be lashed into fury 
by the storm, whilst below it is as calm and quiet as the most 
placid lake. 

(2) Polar CorrentB. — In the torrid zone evaporation is very 
great, and as water finds its own level, cold and heavier waters 
from the polar regions rush in towards the equator to fill up 
the deficiency which this evaporation has occasioned. 

(3) Tidal Conents. — These are caused by the attraction of 
the sun and moon. It is especially the moon^s attraction that 
produces the tides ; for although a very small body com- 
pared with the sun, she is so much nearer the earth than the 
sun, that she exerts a force six times greater on the surfacd 
of the waters nearest her than the sun does. When the 
9noon is directly over any place, the waters are there drawn 
up, and the height to which they rise depends on other ocean 
currents, the configuration of the land, and the direction and 
velocity of the wind. The period required for the flow and 
reflow of the tidal wave is about 12 hours. During the 6 
hours' flow the earth moves one-fourth of its rotation on its 
axis, or more than 6000 miles. The place directly under the 
moon whilst the waters were flowing has moved away from 
her influence, and hence the waters, freed from her attractive 
force, return back again to the centre of the earth in the same 
time in which they were drawn up. 

At new and full moon the sun and moon draw the waters in 
the same direction, and hence cause spring or high tides. 
When the moon is in any of her quarters, the sun and moon 
draw the waters in contrary directions, and we have then 
neap or low tides. 

The tides are about 50 minutes later each day than the 
previous day. This arises from the circumstance that while 
the earth rotates on its axis in 24 hours, the moon passes over 
^ of her orbit, or about 50,000 miles, and hence it takes a 
place on the earth^s surface 50 minutes more than 24 Hours 
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to arrive at the same position in regard to the moon that it 
was the day before. This may be illustrated thus : — The 
hour and minute hands of a watch are together at 12 o'clock. 
Whilst the minute hand performs a revolution round the dial 
of the watch in 60 minutes, the hour hand moves onward to i. 
Hence, when the minute hand comes back to 12, the hour 
hand is at i, and rather more than 5 minutes more than the 
hour are required before the minute hand overtakes the hour 
hand. 

(4) The Gulf Stream. — The most important and influential 
ocean current is that which is called the Gulf Stream, so 
named because it flows out of the Gulf of Mexico. The 
perennial winds, called Trade Winds on account of their being 
^favourable to trade and commerce, blow steadily in a westward 
direction, and at stated seasons, in a broad belt or zone ex- 
tending 30* on each side of the equator. These winds are 
supposed to produce that great equatorial current which 
sweeps across the Atlantic, until it is stopped in its progi^ss 
by the north-east coast of Brazil. It then enters the Carib- 
bean Sea, passes through the Channel of Yucatan into the 
Gulf of Mexico. From this it rushes through the Gulf of 
Florida, passes along the North American coast, until it is again 
arrested in its course by the southern shores of Newfoundland, 
after which it takes a south-easterly direction, until it reaches 
the western shores of Europe and Africa. In some parts of 
its course it moves with a velocity of 5 miles an hour, is 60 
miles in breadth, and is supposed to be equal in extent to the 
surface of the Mediterranean Sea. Its temperature is about 
lo*" warmer than the waters on each side of it, and greatly 
modifies the climate both of eastern America and western 
Europe. England is in the same latitude as Labrador, and 
if the Gulf Stream could be diverted from its shores, it would 
become as cold and desolate as Labrador. 

18. OladexB. — ^A glacier may be called a river of ice, moving 
very slowly down an Alpine slope, until melted by the warmer 
air of the descending gorge. Imagine the Thames, the 
Shannon, or the Forth thrown into a state of violent agitation 
by a tempest, and then suddenly congealed, and a fair idea 
of a glacier will be obtained. 

14. Lakes. — These are generally called lochs in Scotland, 
as Loch Katrine ; and in Ireland loughs, as Lough Neagh. 
They have been divided into five kinds, (i) Those which 
have different inlets and outlets, as Lake Ontario in Canada, 
which receives the Niagara, and discharges its waters by the 
great St. Lawrence. (2) Those which have the same inlet and 
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outlet, as Lake Geneva, into which the Rhone enters at its upper 
end, and after maintaining its course right through, passes 
out at its farther extremity. (3) Those which have outlets but 
no inlets. These are formed and constantly fed <by secret 
springs and reservoirs, which collect in, hollows, and over- 
flow at one extremity by a chs^nel which they have made for 
themselves. (4) Those which have inlets but no visible out- 
lets. The Dead Sea receives the Jordan, and the Caspian 
the Volga, but neither of these have streams flowing from 
theuL It is supposed that their accumulated waters pass off 
by evaporation or by underground channels. (5) Those 
which have neither inlet nor outlet. They are supposed to be 
the craters of extinct volcanoes, and hence are very small in 
superficial extent 

Water Teima Explained. 

15. The water is divided into Oceans, Seas, Gulfs, Bays, 
Straits, Rivers. Particular parts are called by particular names, 
as a Haven, a Road, a Creek, a Channel. 

(i) An Ocean is an expanse of water of great extent, as the 
Atlantic, and corresponds to a Continent. 

(2) A Sea is a large collection of water, less than an ocean, 
as the Mediterranean. Sometimes the term comprehends the 
entire body of water which encompasses the earth, as when 
we speak of land and sea. 

(3) A Lake is water entirely surrounded by land, as Como 
in North Italy, and corresponds to an island. 

(4) A Golf is a portion of water extending a considerable 
way up into the land, as the Gulf of Venice, and corresponds 
to a peninsula. 

(5) A Bay does not run so far into the land, and has a wider 
opening, as the Bay of Biscay, north of Spain. A Bight is 
also a bend in the coast very similar to a bay, as the Bights 
of Biafra and Benin, west of Africa. 

(6) A Strait is a narrow portion of water separating two 
countries, or connecting two seas or two parts of the same 
sea, as the Strait of Dover, and corresponds to an isthmus. 
Kyles and Sounds are narrow parts of the sea situated between 
islands or between islands and the mainland, as the Kyles of 
Bute separating the Isle of Bute from the mainland of Argyle, 
and the Sound of I slay separating the islands of I slay and 
Jura. 

(7) A Chaxmel serves to connect two seas, but is wider than a 
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Strait, as the English Channel connecting the Atlantic with 
the German Ocean. 

(8) A Haven^ Port, or Harbonr is a protected portion of 
water in which ships may lie securely, as Cork harbour, south 
of Ireland, and Milford Haven in Pembrokeshire. 

(9) A Bead is a part of the sea at some distance from land, 
where ships can have a safe anchorage, as Yarmouth 
Roads. 

(10) A Greek is a small opening in the land where ships may 
find safety. 

(11) I. A Biver is a portion of water rising in the land and 
flowing into the sea, or into a lake, or into another river. 

2. The Sonroe of a river is the place whence it takes its rise. 

3. Its Sapidity depends upon the elevation of its source and 
the declivity of its course. 4. The Ohaunel is the low hollow 
bed in which its waters flow. 5. The Oonne of a river is the 
direction of its motion. If it flows towards the east, it has an 
eastward course ; if towards the west, it has a westward course. 
6. The Banks are the narrow margins of land which skirt each 
side of its channel. The right and left banks are those which 
lie to the right and left of a spectator who has his back to its 
source and his face towards the sea. 7. The Basin is the 
whole tract of land on each side of the river, which it and its 
tributaries drain, and from which it draws its supplies. 8. 
The Month is the place where it discharges into the sea. 9. 
When the mouth is wide, and allows the tide to run far up 
into the land, it is called an Estnaiy ^ or Firth, as the Firth of 
Forth near Edinburgh, and the estuary of the Mersey. 10. The 
Delta of a river comprises the islands formed by its separating 
into several branches and discharging its waters by several 
mouths into the sea. The land situated between its divided 
streams is called the Delta, from its supposed resemblance to 
Delta (A), the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet. 11. A 
Tribntury or Affluent is a small river flowing into a larger one. 
Thus the Medway is a tributary or affluent of the Thames* 

12. The Gonflnenoe of two rivers is the point where they unite. 

13. When the bed of a river suddenly slopes so that its waters 
rush onward with increased velocity, and without obstruction, 
a Bapid is formed. 14. When a river rushes from a high to a 
much lower level, a Watexfall is formed, the grandeur of which 
depends upon the volume of water and the depth of the plunge. 
15. When the quantity of water is inconsiderable, and the 
descent small, the fall is called a Cascade {^cado^ I fall). 16. A 
Canal is an artificial waterway uniting two seas^ as the Suez 

1 Mstus, the tide. 
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Canal, uniting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea ; or two 
rivers, as the Clyde and Forth Canal in Scodand, uniting the 
rivers Clyde and Forth; or two lakes, as the Caledonian 
Canal in Scotland, uniting Loch Lochy and Loch Ness, and 
opening up a water communication between the Atlantic and 
the North Sea ; or an inland town with a commercial seapcnt, 
as the Bridgewater Canal, connecting Manchester with Liver- 
pool. 17. A Lagoon is a kind of shallow salt lake, separated 
from the sea by a narrow strip of land or shingle. i8. A 
Sargaasom is a meadow of seaweed floating in the Atlantic 
west of the Azores, and between the Bahamas and Bermudas ; 
and in the Pacific west of California and south-east of New 
Zealand. The sea in which it is found is called the Sargasso 
Sea. 

3. AIR. 

1. The atmosphere, from atmos^ vapour, and sphaira^ a 
sphere, comprehends that entire mass of transparent gaseous 
fluid called air which envelops the earth, and moves with it in 
its rotatory motion on its axis, and in its annual revolution 
round the sun. It is exceedinglv elastic, being easily expanded 
by heat and contracted by cold, and in this capacity for com- 
pression it differs from all other fluids. It is supposed to 
extend 45 miles above the earth's surface, and exerts a pressure 
of 15 pounds on every square inch, which is equivalent to a 
pressure of 14 tons on the body of a man of ordinary size. 
But as the air presses equally in all directions, and as there is 
in the animal frame an internal pressure counterbalancing that 
which is external, the atmospheric pressure is not felt, and we 
move as freely and as easily through it as though it did not 
exist. 

2. The air is not a simple substance, as was once supposed, 
incapable of being resolved into different ingredients. It is a 
mixed body consisting of several constituent elements. If we 
regard the whole atmosphere as forming 100 parts, it will con- 
sist of about 79 parts of nitrogen andalK>ut 21 parts of oxygen. 
Besides these there are abo traces of carbonic acid and aqueous 
vapour. Oxygen is the support of combustion and of animal 
life. Nitrogen destroys both, but contributes to the growth of 
plants and flowers. Aqueous vapour, which the air holds in 
suspension and is invisible, is the source of mists and clouds 
and rain, and is indispensable to animal and vegetable life. 
Carbonic acid is the chief nutriment of plants and trees, and 
contributes to the decay and crumbling dov/n of rocks in every 
part of the world. 
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8. A column of atmosphere of a certain diameter supports a 
column of mercury of the same diameter to the height of 30 
inches, as in the barometer, and a column of water to the 
height of 32 feet, as in the case of the common pump. The 
air can be weighed like any other body. Weigh a glass bottle 
filled with air, weigh it again after the air has been exhausted 
by means of an air-pump, and it will be found perceptibly 
lighter. The difference of the two weights is the weight of the 
air contained in the bottle. In a similar way it is ascertained 
that the same bulk of water is about 840 times heavier than 
the same bulk of air. 

i. Wind is simply air in motion. Any change of tempera- 
ture will produce a corresponding current in the atmosphere. 
Hence we speak of a breeze, a gale, a storm, a tempest, a 
hurricane, varying in velocity from i to about So miles an 
hour. Winds have been classified thus : — (i) VaiiaUa, as in 
our climate, where they sometimes blow from every part of 
the compass in the course of a single day. (2) Pennanent or 
Begnlar, as the trade winds, which blow in the tropical regions 
with ^eat steadiness, and north of the equator in a north- 
east direction, and south of the eauator in a south-east direc- 
tion. (3) FiBriodical, as monsoons,^ which blow from April to 
October in the Indian Ocean from the south-west, and from 
October to April from the north-east (4) WhirlwindB are 
caused by strong blasts of air blowing in contrary directions, 
which meet at a point, around which they violently whirl as 
round a common centre, sweeping within the circuit of their 
influence everything which comes in their way, and when 
occmTing at sea, producing the singular appearance of a 
waterspout. 

5. The AtnuMpheie possesses many Important TTses and 
Advantages, of which we may enumerate the following : — 
(i) It separates the waters of the ocean below from the 
watery vapour held in solution or condensed into cloud or 
mist above, thus affording pure and ample space in which to 
enjoy the pleasures of life. (2) It holds the aqueous vapour 
taken up by evaporation from rivers, lakes, and seas in 
suspension, to be carried in the form of clouds and rain by its 
constant circulation, to moderate the extremes of heat and 
cold, and to refresh and nourish everything that lives. (3) It 
is the medium of smell, enabling us to detect and avoid what- 
ever may be offensive or injurious to health, whilst it conveys 
to us all the agreeable sensations which the perfume of the 

^ From Arabic Aiatuim, a leason, henoe momsoams are seasooal or 
periodical windai 
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violet and the fragrance of the rose impart. (4) It is the con- 
ductor of sound, by which we can communicate our thoughts 
to each other, and enjoy all the delightful pleasures of music, 
(5) By the powers of refraction which it possesses we can 
enjoy the morning dawn and the evening twilight before the 
orb of day appears above our horizon in the east, and after he 
sinks beneath it in the west (6) It is the grand indispensable 
source of the continuance of our earthly existence, for without 
it the lamp of life would instantly cease to burn, and the world 
of animal and vegetable existence would suddenly become 
extuict. 

4. DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 

Vegetable productions are found in great variety in every 
region of the globe. In equatorial regions they are found in 
richest delicacy and greatest profusion, and gradually diminish 
in variety, luxuriance, and rapidity of growth as we approach 
the poles. The Torrid Zone is the region of the palm, sugar- 
cane, cof7ee tree, spices ; and as we approach the tropics, 
oranges, figs, lemons, cotton, and tea plants grow abundantly. 
In the Temperate Zones we have wheat, maize, rice, the vine ; 
and in Sub-temperate Begions, barley, oats, rye, fruit, and forest 
trees flourish. In the Frigid Zones we have the pine, birch, 
willow ; and as we approach nearer the poles, we have nothing 
but very stunted shrubs, mosses, and lichens, until we reach 
the region of perpetual snow, where no trace of vegetation is 
to be seen. The same zones of vegetation may be observed 
in ascending a lofty mountain. Commencing at the base, as 
we advance upwards, we pass through the same climatic 
regions, and observe the same variety of vegetable productions 
as we would do were we to travel from the equator to the 
poles. There is thus an intimate correspondence between 
JUtltade and Latitude. 



5. DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 

1. The distribution of animals is analogous to that of plants. 
Their habitation much depends on climate, soil, locality 
Some require a hot, others a cold climate. Some require a 
dry, others a moist climate. Some live on land, others in 
water ; some in forests, others in open plains ; some above 
ground, others under ground ; and some are amphibious and 
can live both on land and in water. Whilst herbivorous animals 
are limited to vegetable zones which supply their appropriate 
sustenance, carnivorous animals are restricted to those regions 
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in which other animals on which they prey are found in 
greatest numbers. As a rule, animals, like plants, decrease 
in numbers, size, and physical force as we advance from 
tropic^ to polar regions. 

2. The most useful animals are the most widely distributed. 
The horse, cow, ox, ass, sheep, goat, pig, dog, are found in 
every zone from the equator to the poles. Some animals 
belong peculiarly to particular countries and localities — ^the 
tiger to Bengal ; the giraffe, two-homed rhinoceros, elephant, 
zebra, gorilla, to Africa ; leopard, lion, orang-outang, to India ; 
the camel to the deserts of Arabia and Africa ; the white 
bear to the polar zone ; the reindeer to Lapland and Siberia ; 
the lemur to Madagascar ; the kangaroo, opossum, and other 
marsupials to Australia ; the condor to the Andes ; the eagle 
to the Alps ; the ostrich to South Africa ; the sloth to the 
tropics ot South America ; the yak to Tibet ; the llama to 
Peru and Chili ; fur-bearing animals to the polar regions, etc. 

6. DISTRIBUTION OF MAN. 

1. With the exception of latitudes in which land and sea are 
bound up with perpetual frost, and desert rainless wastes unfit 
for human habitation, man may be regarded as cosmopolitan, 
an inhabitant of the world. The inferior animals come into 
the world clothed, ^nd hence are confined to the climate and 
locality which the clothiiig given to them by the Creator 
fits them to occupy. But man comes into the world naked, 
and endowed with intelligence, and hence he can adapt his 
clothing to any place in which his lot may be cast. The inferior 
animals, again, can live only on certain kinds of food, and hence 
can only inhabit regions which will supply them with suitable 
aliment. But man, being an omnivorous animal, can live nearly 
in all countries, all climates, and all seasons. Although man 
differs from his fellow-man in colour, extemal appearance, 
mode of living, and mental endo wments,y e t anatomy, physiology, 
period of gestation, longevity, language, mental phenomena, 
and historical research unite with Scripture in testifying that the 
present varieties of the humaii family sprang originally from 
one pair, and not from different primary ancestors* 

2. These varieties, which may be accounted for by climate, 
food, habits, etc., have been classified upon the basis of a 
difference of colour of the skin, of the form of the skull, of the 
texture of the hair, and by a difference of language. 

8. Mankind maybe divided into three classes — the descend- 
ants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah, by whom the 
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earth was peopled after the flood. The Shemites chiefly 
occupied Asia ; the Hamites, Africa ; the Japhethites, Europe: 

4. The following classification of Blumenbach has been 
pretty generally adopted : — 

(i) The Oircaadaii variety occupies the greater part of Europe, 
Western Asia, and North Africa. The skin is white, the skull 
large, the forehead expanded, teeth vertical, beard large. This 
variety is also called Aryan and Indo-European. 

(2) The VbngoUaii variety occupies Northern, Central, and 
Eastern Asia, and detached parts of Northern Europe. The 
skin is yellow, the skull oblong, forehead receding, nose broad 
and short, beard thin and scanty. 

(3) The Ethiopian variety occupies Central and South Africa, 
andparts of Oceania, and comprehends Negroes, Hottentots, 
Kafiirs, Papuans, etc. The skin is dark, skullnarrow, forehead 
low, lips thick, hair woolly. 

(4) The Malay variety occupies the Malay Peninsula, parts of 
Oceania and Madagascar. The skin is brown, the skull high 
and square, forehead low, nose broad, hair black. 

(5) The Ameiicaa variety is found throughout North and 
South America, and is called American Indian. The skin 
is copper-coloured, the skull small, cheek-bones high, mouth 
large, scarcely any beard. 



III. The World— General Statement 

1. It is conjectured that the area of the earth's surface is 
about 197,000,000 square miles, and the area of the land 
surface about 52,000,000 square miles, and the population 
about 1410,000,000. The population is said to increase at 
the rate of 1,000,000 per month. 

2. The area and population of the great divisions of the 
world are estimated in round numbers in the following work 
thus : — 



DivisioQi. 

Europe; • • 

Asia, • 

Africa, 

Oceania, • 
•S /North America, . 
-g ) Ceaitral America, 
§ J West Indies, 
< V South America, . 



Area in Sq. Miles. 

3,850,000 

16,900,000 

11,500,000 

4,340,000 

8,8oObOOO 

SOObOOO 

ziaooo 

6,900,000 



Ca.4Q0LO0O 



Popaiatioa. 
315,000,000 
763,000,000 
900,000,000 

34,000.000 

64f^'^'o»^x'o 
3,500,000 
4,500,000 

38,00(^000 

z*4zObOOo«ooo 
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8. With regard to BeUgioii, the inhabitants of the world are 
either HonotheiBti,^ worshippers of one God, or PolytheiBti,' 
worshippers of many gods. Those protessing different religious 
beliefs are estimated thus ; — 

Christians t 400,000,000 

Jews, 8,000,000 

MohammedanSt I04«ooo,ooo 

Buddhists 400,000,000 

Hindus, 148,000,000 

Confucianists, . . . . . 350,000,000 

African Fetichists, etc, .... 100,000,000 

1,4x0,000,000 

Those who profess Christianity are estimated thus : — 

Roman Catholics, 185,000,000 

Protestants of all denominations, ., • 125,000,000 
Greek Church, 90,000,000 

400,000.000 

4. The proportion of males and females born into the world 
is about 21 males to 20 females. But the males being engaged 
in perilous avocations, as mining and seafaring, this excess of 
males is cut off, and the number of the sexes is thus nearly 
equalized. 

5. The average length of human life over the world is 
supposed to be about 35 years ; and if we estimate the world*s 
population at 1410,000,000, about 76 persons die every minute, 
and more than the same number in the same time are bom. 

6. The CtovemmentB of the World have been divided into 
empires, kingdoms, and repubUcs. An Emiore consists of 
countries governed by an emperor, so called from the Roman 
imperators or commanders. In modem times it is the highest 
title of sovereignty, and is hereditary. A Kingdom consists of 
countries governed by a king, whose title is also hereditary. 
If he is controlled by a parliament, his kingdom is a limited or 
constitutional monarchy ; if not so controlled, it is an unlimited, 
absolute, or despotic monarchy. A Bepablio (fes publica, the 
public good) is a country governed by some distinguished 
citizen, periodically chosen by the people, in whom the 
sovereign power is vested, and who is generally styled the 
Fraddent, as in France. When a number of separate and inde- 
pendent republican states, each maintaining its own govern- 
ment and laws, unite together by treaty for the promotion of 

^ Manas, one, and theos, God. ' Polust many, and thGfs, God. 
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their common interests, and have one great central government 
whose decisions they agree to obev in all matters affecting 
their common welfare, this is called a Federal Bepnblic, such 
as now exists in Switzerland and the United States of 
America. 

7. The Highest Monntaine in each division of the world are : — 

In Asia. .... Everest, in the Himalayas, . . 

In South America, . Sorata, in the Andes of Bolivia. 

In Africa. .... Kilimanjaro, west of Zanzibar, 

In North America, . Popocatepetl, in Mexico, . . • 

In Europe, . . . Mont Blanc, in Savoy, . . . 

In Oceania, . . . Mauna Loa, in Sandwich Islands, 

8. The Three Highest Active Voloanoes in the world are : — 

Antisana, . . 19,000 feet, .... in Ecuador, South America. 
Cotofaxi, . . 19,000 „ (nearly), . in Ecuador, South America. 
Toltma, . . . 18,000 in Colombia, South America. 

9. The Six Largest Islands of the world are : — 

Australia, . 3,000,000 square miles — ^50 times the area of England. 
Greenland, . 750,000 „ 13 „ „ 

Borneo^ . . 300^000 „ 5 ,, •« 

New Guinea, v^,ooo „ 5 m m 

Madagascar, aao,ooo ,, 4 t> *• 

Sumatra, . 170,000 „ - 3 »• »• 

10. The Six laxgest Peninsulas in the world are : — 

India, . . 1,400,000 square miles — 24 times the sixe of England. 
Arabia, , . 960.000 „ 16 „ „ 

Malay, . . 870,000 „ 15 „ „ 

Scandinavia, 295.«X) „ 5 .. f» 

Jberia, . . 330,000 „ 4 „ „ 

Italy, . . . , 115,000 „ a 



•• 



11. The Six Longest and Largest Bivcis in the world are : — 

The Amazon, S. A. (largest) 4,000 miles — 18 times longer than Thames. 
'Y\i^Mississippi-Missoitri\^,K,'\\,vfio „ ao >, ,» 

The W«7f (Egypt) 3.500 „ 16 „ „ 

TTie Yenisei (Siberia), . . . 3,400 ,, 16 „ „ 

The Yangtse (China), . , . 3,000 ,. 14 ,. t* 

The Lena (Siberia), . , , 3,000 „ 14 „ ,. 

12. The Largest lakes in the great divisions of the world 
are : — 

In Asia, . . Caspian,, . . 180,000 sq.m. — 6 times size of Scotland. 
In N. America, Superior, . . 33,000 „ — larger than Scotland. 
In Africa, . , Victoria Nyanza, 2P,ooo „ — the size of Scotland. 
Tn S. America, Titicaca, . . zo,ooo „ — ^ the size of Scotland. 
In Europe , . Ladoga, . . . 6,600 „ ^I 

1 Malte Brun, 35,400^ 
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18. The Highest Xaka in the world is Sixikol in the Pamir 
Steppe of Asia, 13,000 feet The Lowest lake is the Bead Sea 
in Palestine, 1300 feet below the Mediterranean. The Saltest 
Lake is Elton in Russia, 29 per cent. 

14. The Two Grandest Water&Ils in the world are :-^ 

Victoria Falls, on River Zambesi, in East Africa. 
Niagara Falls, on River Niagara, in Canada. 



15. The Six Largest Cities in the world are : — 

City. River. Coantry. Population. 

on Thames, . cap. of England, . . . . say 3,814,500. 

on Seine, . . cap. of France, ,, 2.000,000. 

near Peiho, • cap. of China, , x, 500,00a 

on Canton, . south of China, . . . . ,, i,aoo,ooa 
. on Hudson, . commercial cap. of U. States, ,, i,aoo,ooo. 



London, . 
Paris, . 
Pekin, . 
Canton, . 
New York, 



Constantinople^ on Bosphoru^ cap. of Turkey, , 1,000,000, 

16. The Three Highest Towns in the world are : — 

Pasco, • . in Peru, . . . 13,720 feet, . . population, 12,000. 
Potqsi, . . in Bolivia, . . 13,330 feet, . . population, 24,00a 
Quito, . • in Ecuador, . 9,540 feet, . . population, 75.000. 

17. The Most Northern Town in the world is Uppemavik, in 
Greenland. 

18. The Longest Bailway in the world is the ' Atlantic and 
Pacific,' connecting New York with San Francisco. It is 
3300 miles long, and requires a week, travelling night and 
day, to accomplish the journey. 

19. The Largest Ship Canal . in the world is the Suez Canal, 
connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. The Longest 
Canal in the world — 700 miles — is the 'Grand Canal' of China. 

20. Note that the following places are nearly on the same 
parallel : — 

London (51* 33^ N. lat), Cork, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Dresden. 

Edinburgh (55* 57' N. lat.i, Copenhagen, Moscow. 

Dublin (53* 20' N. lati, Liverpool. Hamburg. 

Paris (48* 50^ N. lat.J, Munich, Vienna. 

Madrid L^* 25' N. lat ), Naples, Constantinople, Pekin. 

C, of G, Hope (34* 34' s. lat.), Sydney, Valparaiso. 

21. The Equator passes through the Galapagos Isles, Quito, 
Albert Nyanza, Sumatra, Borneo, and close to Singapore. The 
Tropio of Cancer passes through the Gulf of Mexico, the Sahara, 
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Central Arabia, India, Canton, and the Island of Formosa. 
The Tropic of Oapricom passes close to Rio Janeiro, through the 
south of Madagascar, and through Western Australia *and 
Queensland. 



rv. Europe— General View. 

1. The Kame is derived from Enzopft, a locality in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dardanelles, and signifies The West 

2. EXTENT. — It lies between 36° and 71* N. lat, and between 
lo*" west and 60* east longitude. Its greatest length, from 
Cape St Vincent in Portugal to the Ural Mountains, is 3400 
miles. Its greatest breadth, from Cape Nordkyn in Norway 
to Cape Matapan in the Morea of Greece, is 2400 miles. Its 
area is estimated at 3,850,000 square miles ; its population at 
nearly 315,000,000, giving about 82 to every square mile of 
surface ; its coast line at 20,000 miles, giving i linear mile of 
coast to nearly every 190 square miles of area. 

8. BOUNDAJtlEa — On the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the 
south by the Mediterranean ; on the west by the Atlantic ; 
and on the east by the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, 
Black Sea, Sea of Azof, the Caspian Sea, the Ural Mountains, 
or simply by Asia. 

4. mPOBTANCE.— Though Europe is the smallest of the 
divisions of the Old World, it is the most important : (i) in 
education and general intelligence; (2) in wealth; (3) in 
civilisation ; (4) in commercial enterprise ; (5) in military and 
naval power ; (6) in agriculture, manufactures, science and 
art And this superiority is to be ascribed to its extensive 
seaboard, its fertile soil, its temperate climate, and, not least, 
to its Christianity. Let it be noted that while Europe possesses 
large territories in every division of the globe, no foreign power 
possesses any territory in Europe — a strilang proof of the 
superiority of Europe to all non-European countries. 

5. CLIIfATE. — With the exception of a small portion, which 
enters the Arctic Circle, it lies entirely within the N. Temperate 
Zone. In consequence of its numerous seas, bays, gulfs, and 
other moderating influences, it is not subject to great extremes 
of heat and cold. In the north it is cold, as the wind which 
sweeps over this part comes from the icy regions of the Arctic 
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Ocean. The south is correspondingly warm, as it is heated 
by the winds which blow from the burning deserts of Africa, 
moderated, however, by the ameliorating influence of the 
Mediterranean in their passage across it. In the west the 
atmosphere is bracing, as it comes over the Atlantic Ocean, 
heightened in its temperature by the Gulf Stream. In the 
east the cold is penetrating, as the Ural Mountains are not 
sufficiently high to ward on the piercing blasts which sweep 
over the lofty tablelands and snowy summits of Central Asia. 
The middle of Europe is uniformly moderate, though less so 
than places near the sea. Though Europe has thus consider- 
able diversity of climate, upon the whole it enjoys a mild and 
agreeable climate, and is as healthy as any other great divi- 
sion of the globe. With regard to Bainfall, it may be observed 
that the west of Europe is noted for Antnnm Sains ; the centre 
and east for Summer Bains ; and the south, bordering on the 
Mediterranean, for Winter Baina. 

6. BACES. — Almost the entire population of Eurojpe are of 
Gancasian, Aryan, Indo-European, or Germanic-European origin. 
These names describe the same race, which is subdivided 
into the following varieties : — (i) The Teutonic or (}othio 
variety in the north and north-west, embracing the British 
Isles, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Scandinavia, Germany, 
parts of Switzerland and Austria. In these countries, lan- 
guages of Teutonic or Germanic origin are spoken. (2) The 
Sclayonic variety in the centre and east, embracing Russia, 
Poland, Roumania, Servia, Bosnia, Bulgaria. In these 
cotmtries the Sclavonic tongue prevails. (3) The Oreek-Latin 
in the south, embracing Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Greece, 
and parts of Switzerland. In these countries languages of 
Latin origin are spoken. (4) The Celtic, in the west, are to 
be found in Wales, Isle of Man, Highlands of Scotland, 
south and west of Ireland, and Bretagne, north-west of 
France. In these places Welsh, Manx, Gaelic, Irish, Armorica, 
all of which have close affinities, are respectively spoken. 
Let it be noted that the language simply varies with the race. 
(5) The Jewish race also belong to the Semitic branch of the 
Aryan nations. They are scattered over Europe, but are found 
chiefly in Germany and Poland, and speak the language of 
the countries in which they reside. (6) A small fraction of 
Europeans belong to the Hongolian race, as Turks and Tartars 
in East Russia, Magyars in Hungary and Transylvania, Finns 
and Lapps on the shores of the Baltic. The Basque, in the 
north of Spain, are peculiar in race and language. (7) Add to 
these a restless band of Gipsies, supposed to be of Indian origin. 
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and who are to be found in small numbers in almost every 
European country. 

7. POWEBS. — Fixvt daas are — England, Germany, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy. Second OlaH are — Turkey, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway. Third CIbm are — Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland, Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, Roumania. Fourth 
GlasB are — Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro : these are princi- 
palities, and their rulers are styled Princes. 

8. OOVEBMMENTS.— (i) Empiree — Germany, Russia, Austria, 
Turkey. (2) Monarchies — England, Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Roumania. (8) Bepnblics — France ; Switzerland ; Andorra, 
between France and Spain ; San Marino, in Italy. (4) Fzinci« 
pa]itiet---Servia ; Montenegro ; Bulgaria ; Monaco, south-east 
of France ; Liechtenstein, South Germany. 

9. BEUOIGNS.— (i) Protestant Ooontries— England, North 
Germany, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland. (2) 
Boman Catholic — France, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Belgium. 
Italy. (3) IQzed — Ireland, Switzerland, South Germany. 
(4) Greek Church — Russia, Greece, Roumania, Servia, Monte* 
negro, Bulgaria. (5) Mohammedan — Turkey. (6) Jews — 
scattered over Europe. 

Estimated numbers of the different religions of Eorope:— 

Roman Catholics, .••••• X5x,ooOtOOO 

Greek Church, 84,000,000 

Protestant Churches, . . . • • 70.000,000 

Mohammedans, 3,500.000 

Jews^ ••..•••• 3.510,000 

10. BEFBESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES.— That of England is 
called a Parliament — a speaking assembly, from farler^ to 
speak ; that of Denmark, Folkething — a thinking assembly ; 
that of Sweden, Bigedag; that of Norway, StorthLig; that of 
Switzerland, the Diet; that of Spain and Portugal, the 
Cortes; that of Germany, the Beichnath; that of Servia, the 
Sknptschina. 

11. MOXnrrAINS.— The European Highlands have been 
differently arranged, (i) The Scandinavian Bange, of which 
the Scottish Highlands, the Pennine, Cumbrian, and Cambrian 
Mountains, west of England, may be regarded as extensions. 
(2) The XTmlian Bange, running north and south, east of 
Russia. (3) The Southern System, extending from Spain to 
Turkey, and continued, with some interruptions, throughout 
the heights of Asia to the shores of Kamptschatka* This vast 
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mountainous zone comprises in Europe the Iberian, Alpine^ 
Carpathian, Balkan, Oancasian Mountains, with their respective 
branches and outliers. Take, however, the following tabular 



view> 



Mountains. 


Position. 


Chief Heights. 


Scandinavia, 
British, . . 

French, , . 
Pyrenees, . 
Alps, . , . 
Jura, . . . 
Apennines, . 

Corsican, • 
Hellenic, 

Carpathians, 
Balkans, . . 

Caucasian, . 

Ural.. . . 

Volcanip, . 


ExtQndingnorthand south through 

Norway, - . . . 
Scottish Grampians. • • • 
Welsh moimtams, . . 
Irish mountains in Kerry, . 
Cevennes, Auvergne, Vosges, 
Between France and Spain, 
Extending around North Italy, . 
Between France and Switzerland, 
Extending through Italy, north to 

south, ..... 
In Island of Corsica, • 
InThessaly, . • • . 
Black Forest, Erzgebirge, Riesen- 

gebirge, 

Between Hungary and Gahcia, . 
Between ^gean Sea and Lower 

Danube, .... 
Between the Black Sea and the 

Caspian, .... 
Between Europe and Asia north 

and south, • • . . 

In Sicily, 

In Italy, 

In Lipari Isles, • • • . 
In Icekmd. 


Sneefaatten, 8000 ft* 
Ben Nevis, 4406. 
Snowdon, 3^90. 
Camtual, 3414. 
Puy de D6me, 500a 
Pic de Nethou, ii,ooa 
Mont Blanc, 15,784. 
Le Reculet, 5600. 

Monte Como, 9000. 
Monte Rotundo, 900a 
Olympus, 900a 

Schneekoppe, 500a 
Botschetje, 950a 

Tchar Dagh, 10,00a 

Elburz, z8,5oa 

Konjakovski, 5000. 
Etna, iz,ooa 
Vesuvius, 400a 
Stromboli, 250a 
Hecla, 5000. 



12. PENINSULAS. — (i) The Scandinavian, including Sweden 
and Norway. (2) The Spanish, including Spain and Portugal. 
(3) Jutland, in Denmark, running northward. (4) Italy. (5) 
The Moiea, in Greece. (6) The Crimea, south of Russia. 

13. ISTHMUSES. — (i) Corinth, connecting the Morea with 
the mainland of Greece. It varies from 4 to 8 miles in width. 
The famous Isthmian games were celebrated here. A canal 
through the isthmus to connect the JEgean Sea with the Ionian 
Sea is now about to be constructed by Lesseps, the French 
engineer. (2) Perekop, connecting the Crimea with the main- 
land of Russia, from 5 to 16 miles wide. 

14. GAPES.— (i) North Cape, north of Norway, on the island of 
Mageroe, latitude 71^ (2) The Naze, south of Norway. (3) 
Skaw^ north of Denmark. (4) Duncansby Eead^ north of Scot- 

D 
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land. (5) Land's End, south-west of England. (6) Halin Head, 
north of Ireland. ^7) Gape Olear, south of Ireland, on the 
island of Clear. (8) Gape La Hague, north of peninsula of 
Cotentin, north-west of France. (9) Cape Boca and Finistene, 
north-west of Spain (from la^injinisy end, and terraj the earth), 
supposed to be Land's End. ( i o) Gape 81 Vincent, south-west of 
Portugal, celebrated for Sir John Jervis's defeat of the Spanish 
fleet in 1797, for which victory he was created Earl St Vincent 
(11) Tarifa Point, south of Spain. (12) SpartiTento, soudi of 
Italy. (13) Matapan, south of Morea in Greece. (14) Gape 
Paasazo, south of Sicily. 

15. PLADra— (i) The great Oentral Plain extending from the 
German Ocean to the Ural Mountains, in which there is no 
higher elevation than the Valdai Hills in Russia (iioo feet). 
(2) The Plain of Hungary, watered by the Theiss and the 
Middle Danube. (3) The Plain of the Lower Danube, between 
the Balkan Mountains and Roumania. (4) The Plain of 
Lombardy, North Italy, between the Alps and the Apennines, 
and watered by the Po. (^ Sonth-IBaBtem Plains, or Steppes, 
between the Baltic and the Black and Caspian Seas, in many 
places without trees or roads, large tracts completely barren, 
whilst an extensive area produces large supplies of wheat 
and other grain. (6) The Valley of the Bhine. (7) The great 
Central Plain of Lreland^ extending from Galway on the west 
to Dublin in the east 

16. ISLANDS.— (i) In the Arctic Ocean— TSici^ Zembla (New 
Island), Spitzbergen (peaked mountains), Waigatz, belonging to 
Russia; and Lofoden Isles, belonging to Norway. 

(2) In the Baltic — Zealand, Pnnen, Laaland, Fateter, and Bom- 
holm, belonging to Denmark ; Gothland and Oeland, to Sweden ; 
Aland, OesBel, and Dago, to Russia ; Bugen, to Prussia. 

(3) In the Atlantic — Iceland and Faroe Islands, belonging to 
Denmark ; Azores, to Portugal ; Great Britain and Ireland. 

(4) In the Mediterranean — the Balearic Isles, belonging to 
Spain ; Goxsioa, to France ; Sardinia, Sioily, Elba, Ischia, Pantelr 
Ifl^a, and the Lipari Ides, to Italy; Malta and Gypms, to 
England ; Ionian Isles and Negropont, to Greece ; Gandia and 
most of the Grecian Archipelago, to Turkey. 

17. SEAS, GULFS. BAYS.— (i) The White Sea > is an arm of 
the Arctic Ocean, has an area of about 46,000 square miles, 
and is frozen over from October to May. Connected with 
this sea are the Oulfii of Onega, Archangel, and Kandalak, 

1 Called white on account of the ice and snow which covers its surface 
during a laige part of the year. 
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(2) The Baltic Sea. It is a great inlet from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and is supposed to derive its name from the Belts by 
which it is entered. It is enclosed by Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, and Prussia. It is approached by two channels, the 
Skager Back,* between the north of Jutland and the south of 
Norway, and the Kattegat,' between Jutland and Sweden. 
It is entered by three straits — The Sound, between the Island 
of 2^akmd and Sweden ; the Oxeat Belt, between Zealand and 
Funen ; and the Little Bkt, between Funen and the Peninsula 
of Jutland. It has an area of about 150^000 square miles, and 
in consequence of the numerous rivers which flow^nto it, its 
waters are not nearly so salt as the water of the ocean. It 
is nearly tideless, and is frozen during four months of the 
year. The army of Charles x. crossed the frozen Belts to 
Zealand in 1658. Connected with this sea are the Gnlfii of 
Bothnia, Finland, Biga, Dantzig, and Lubeck. 

(3) The Korth Sea or Gtozman Ocean, between Great Britain 
and the Continent There is no doubt that Great Britain 
was at one time joined to the Continent, and that the North 
Sea was formed by a depression of its bed. The sea is 
shallow, and if its bed were upheaved, by some internal con- 
vulsion, about 200 feet, we could walk over on dry land to 
Holland and Belgium. 

(4) The North Ohannel, the Irish Sea, and St George's Ohannel, 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 

(5) The English Channel, between England and France, 
connected with which is the Bay of Biscay, between France 
and Spain. 

(6) The Mediterranean Sea {Mare Inferum). It derives its 
name from tnedius^ the middle, and terra^ the earth, because 
the iancients, from their limited knowledge, imagined it was 
the middle of the earth. It is a great arm of 5ie Atlantic, 
penetrating 2400 miles into the land. It is entered by the 
Strait of Gibraltar, through which a strong current flows, 
which is supposed to be counterbalanced by an under-current 
flowing out of it. Its area is about 1,000,000 square miles. 
It is in many places of great depth, and its tides rise only to 
a perceptible height. In consequence of the great evaporation 
arising from the extent of its surface, and from its proximity 
to the burning shores of Africa, its water is Salter than that of 
the Atlantic. The mighty empires of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the great commercial cities of Tyre and Sidon, 
Alexandria and Carthage, once flourished on its shores. Con- 

I ' The crooked and boisterous strait' * ' Cat's throat,' 
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nected with the Mediterranean are the Adxiatio Sea or Gulf of 
Venice, the iBgean Sea or Greoiaa Archipelago^ the Ionian Sea, 
the GnlJb of I^ona, Genoa, Taianto, Lepanto, Tnutei and the Bay 
of Naplea 

^7) The Sea of Mannora {Propontis\ between European and 
Asiatic Turkey. It receives its name from the Island of 
Marmora in its western part, which is famed for its marble 
and alabaster (]^uarries. It is about 170 miles long and 50 
miles wide, and is of considerable depth. 

(8) The Black Sea {Pontus Euxinus^\ between Europe and 
Asia, has an area of 180,000 square miles* In consequence of 
the large rivers which flow into it, it is not so salt as the 
ocean, and is easily frozen near its shores. It has no percep- 
tible tide, is subject to storms, but upon the whole it is not a 
dangerous sea to navigate. 

. (9) The Sea of Azov {Palus Maotus) is surrounded on all 
sides by Russian territories. It has an area of 14,000 square 
miles. It is very shallow, and is frozen over from November 
to March. 

18. STBAITS. — (i) The Strait of the Sound, 7.\ miles, separating 
the Island of Zealand from Sweden, and connecting the Baltic 
with the North Sea. (2) The Great Belt, 8 miles, separating 
Zealand from Funen, and connecting the Baltic with the 
North Sea. (3) little Belt, } mile, separating Funen from Jut* 
land, and connecting the Baltic with the North Sea. (4) Dover, 
21 miles, separating England from France, and connecting the 
English Channel with the German Ocean. (5) Gibraltar, 12 
miles, separating Europe from Africa, and connecting the 
Mediterranean with the Atlantic. (6) Bonifsoio, 8 miles, 
separating the Island of Sardinia from that of Corsica, and 
connecting two parts of the Mediterranean. (7) MeBgfna 
(Mamertinum fretutn)^ 22 miles long, and from 3 to 10 miles 
wide, separating Italy from Sicily, and connecting two parts 
of the Mediterranean. On the Italian side was the ancient 
rock Scylla, and on the Sicilian side ^e whirlpool Charybdis, 
so dangerous in ancient times to mariners. (8) Otranto, 44 
miles, separating South Italy from Albania, and connecting 
the Ionian and Adriatic Seas. (9) The Baidanellee (Helles- 

gmt ), 40 miles lonp^, and from i to 4 miles wide, separating 
uropean from Asiatic Turkey, and connecting the Sea of 
Marmora with the ^Egean Sea. ( ip) Oonstantinople or Boephonu 

^ Hospitable Sea, formerly called Axinus, inhospitable. 
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{Bosporus Tkractus), 18 miles long, and i to 2 miles wide, 
separating Europe from Asia, and connecting the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmora. Its shores are most picturesque, 
and no ship of war can enter without the consent of Turkey. 
The name is from Boos (/Soo^), an ox, and Fero (^i^o), I bear or 
carry, as it was supposed to be just so wide that an ox could 
swim across it. It is nence the same as Oxford. (11) Yenikaleh 
(Cimmerian Bosporus)^ 20 miles long, 2 to 8 miles wide, separat- 
ing the Crimean Peninsula from the Caucasus, and connecting 
the Sea of Azov with the Black Sea. (12) Waigats, separating 
the Island of Waigatz from the mainland of North Russia. 

^ 19. IiAXES. — The largest are found on the coasts of the 
Baltic. In Finland they are so numerous that this province is 
regarded as the Lake Region of Europe. Note the following :— • 

In Russia, • , Ladoga, Onoga, Peipns. 

In Sweden, . . Wener, Wetter, and Maelar. 

In Ital^t . . Maggiore, Garda, Como, Lugano. 

In Svntzerland, Geneva, Lucerne, Zurich, Constance, Neuchatd. 

Jn Hungary, . Neusiedler, Balaton or Plattensee. 

In Bngiand, . Windermere, UUeswater, Keswidc 

In Scotland, • Lomond, Katrine, Ness, Awe. 

In Ireland, • • Neagh, Erne, KiUamey, Corritx 

In Norway, • Miosen and Randsfiord. 

20. BIVEBS.^ — ^The two largest rivers arethe Volga, 24oomiIes, 
about eleven times the length of the Thames, and the Danube, 
1800 miles, about eight times the length of the Thames. The 
rivers of Europe have a north-west and south-east direction, 
the former flowing into the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, the 
latter into the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian Seas. 
Rivers flowing into the— 

White 6>a— North Bwina, Onega, and the Petchora run into 
the Arctic Ocean, through Russia. 

Baltic Sea — The Keva and Dwina, through Russia; the 
Niemen or Memel, Vistula, Oder, through North Germany; and 
Tomea, through Sweden into the Gulf of Bothnia. 

North Sea or German Ocean — The Elbe, through Germany ; 
the Ehine, through Germany, Switzerland, and Holland ; the 
Scheldt, through Belgium ; the Glosunen, through Norway into 
Christiania Fiord; me 05ta, through Sweden into the Katte- 
gat ; the Tay and Forth, through Scotland; the Thames, through 
England. 

Atlantic Ocean — ^the Minho, Douio, Tagns, GuadiiBuia, Guadal- 

^ The rivers axe described fully in tbe countries which they traverse. 
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qvlvir, through Spain, and Portugal ; the Loire and GaMniie, 
through France into the Bay of Biscay, and the Seine into the 
English Channel ; the Shannon, through West of Ireland. 

The Mediterranean Sea — Tlie. Ebro, through Spain ; the 
Bhone, through France ; the Amo and Tiber, through Italy, and 
the Po, into the Adriatic ; the MaritEa^ through Turkey into the 
iEgean Sea. 

Black Sea — ^The Danube, through Austria, Servia, Roumania, 
and Bulgaria ; the Dnieper and Dnieeler, through Russia. 

Caspian Sea — The Volga and Uxal, through Russia. 

Sea of Azov — The Don, through Russia. 

21. ANIMALS. — In Europe, as in other countries, are found 
those animals which are adapted to its soil and climate. 
The domestic tribe are found in every region, as the Hone, 
Oow, Sheep, Goat, Am, Dog. With regard to other animals, the 
Beindeer inhabits Lapland and Sweden ; the Brown Bear, the 
north of Russia, and the White Bear, Spitzbergen ; the Wolf, 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, Turkey, and Russia ; £e Lynx, Spain 
and mountainous regions, proverbial for its quickness of 
vision, hence the term ^ lynx-eyed ; ' the COuunois, from which 
shammy leather is obtained in the mountains of the south ; 
the Bazbary Ape at Gibraltar. Birds, also, of everv form and 
colour, are scattered over Europe, distinguished for their 
powers of song, though surpassed in brilliance bf plumage by 
tropical birds. Insects, sdso, are widely extended, as the 
Honey-bee, Silkwonn, etc.; whilst the seas and rivers abound 
with every variety of fish for the support of man. The 
Anchovy and Tunny are found in the Mediterranean ; Ood and 
Turbot in the North Sea ; LobstezB, on the coast of Norway ; 
Mackerel and Pilchazda, in the south of England ; Hening, 
around all our shores ; whilst many of our rivers abound with 
Salmon, Trout, and other useful varieties for the supply of our 
domestic wants. 

22. PLANTS. — ^The vegetation of every place depends on its 
temperature, moisture, and soil. Commencing with latitude 
36°, we have the region of the orange, lemon, date, palm, 
maize, rice, etc., in South Spain, South Italy, Greece ; with 
latitude 42**, the region of the vine, oUve, fig, in Spain, Italy ; 
with latitude 50^, the region of wheat, oak, apple, plum, pear, 
as in Central Europe ; with latitude ^^^ the region of oats, 
barley, flax, hemp, gooseberry, strawberry, as in Scotland, 
Denmark, Central Russia ; and with latitude 60*^, the region of 
pine, birch, willow, Scotch fir, mountain ash, as in Scandinavia 
and North Russia. 

Let it be noted that the potato, the most valuable of all 
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vegetables, can be cultivated in. nearly every part of Europe, 
and that we obtain starch from it and wheat ; beer, from barley 
and hops ; whisky, from barley and oats ; wine, raisins, and 
brandy, from grapes ; cider, from apples ; perry, from pears ; 
sugar, from beetroot as well as from the sugar-cane ; pitc& and 
turpentine, from the fir and the pine ; linseed, from flax, etc. 

23. MINERALS. — Europe does not abound in the precious 
metals, but largely possesses those that are most useful 
They are generally found in mountainous regions. 

Iron — Great Britain, France, Sweden, Elba, Balkans, 
Germany, Ural Mountains, Belgium. 

Coal — Great Britain, Belgium, Prussia, France. 

Gopper — Pyrenees, Scandinavia, England, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Ural Mountains. 

Lead — Spain, Great Britain, Norway, Hungary, France. 

Tin — Cornwall, Spain, Bohemia. 

Salt — Galicia, Cheshire, Spain, Greece, Scandinavia, France. 

Solphnr — Sicily, Italy, Croatia. 

lEarble — Parian, from Paros in the Grecian Archipelago, and 
Carrara in Italy; also from Connemara and Kilkenny in 
Ireland. 

Qniotadlver — Spain, Bavaria, Austria. 

Gold in small quantities in Ural Mountains, Hungary, and 
Transylvania. 

Silver — Spain, Hartz Mountains, Austria, Saxony, Norway. 

Platinum, in the Ural Mountains. 

24.* OOMMITNIO ATION between London and the Oapitals of £niope. 

Great Eastem Eallway, to Harwich ; (Sir,) to Rotterdam ; (^.) The 
Hague, AniBterdam. 

Rotterdam, Bremen, Hambuiig, Kiel; (•S/r.) to Korsoer; (J?.) to 
Copenhagen ; (Str.) to Chrlstianla. 

Copenhagen, {Str,) to Malmo ; (^.) to StOOkhOlm. 

London, Chatham, ft Dover, to Queenboro' ; (5/r.) to Flushing ; (i?.) 
to cologne, Minden, Hanover, Berlin — ^thenoe to K6nigsbeig, Wilna, 
Petenborg. 

Cologne, Mayence, Darmstadt, Mmiich, Linz, Vienna. 

Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Baziasch, (5/r.) Giurgevo; {R,) Budiarest ; and 
from Baziasch by 5/r. to Belgrade. 

Baziasch, (5/r.) to Rustchuk ; {R,) to Varna ; {Str,) ConBtaatinople. 

(R,) to Dover ; {Sir.) to Ostend ; (J?.) to Ghent, Bmssdls. 

{R.) to Dover ; (5/r.) to Calais ; (R,) to Amiens, Paris— thence to 
Dijon, Lausanne, Fribm'g, Berne. 

Paris, Macon, Chambery, Turin, Genoa, Florence, Rome. 

Turin, Bologna, Ancona, Brindisi ; (Str.) to Athens, Alexandria, and 
the East 

Paris Bordeaux, Bayonne, Irun, Madrid— thence to LUrtnm. 
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PART II. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 



The British Empixe consists of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and adjacent islands, together with numerous 
possessions in almost every part of the world. It is esti- 
mated that the British Empire comprises nearly one-sixth 
of the land surface of the globe, with .a population of 
about 287 millions. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1. OBEAT BBITAIN— so called to distinguish it from little 
Britain (Bretagne), north of France — comprises England and 
Scotland. England,^ including Wales, is sometimes called 
South Britain ; and Scotland, North Britain. Sometimes the 
term Britain comprehends all the possessions belonging to 
the British Crown. Since the union of the Irish Parliament 
with that of England in 1801, we speeik of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and sometimes simply the 
United Kingdom. 

2. Britain is supposed to be derived from a word signifying 
' to paint,' because the ancient inhabitants were accustomed 
to paint themselves. AlUon, another name, signifies 'white 
iskuid,' and was so-called by the Gauls on account of the 
white chalk cliffs on the southern coast. England means 
'angle-land,' from a Saxon tribe of Angles or Angli from 
North Germany, who gave their name to the whole country, 
just as the Philistines of old gave their name to the Holy 
Land, which is hence called Palestine. 

8. EXTENT.— The Area of England is rather more than 
58,000 square miles ; Length, from Lizard Point to Berwick-on- 
Tweed, about 420 miles ; Breadth, from Land's End to the east 
of Kent, 320 miles ; Ooatt line, about 1800 miles. It gradually 
narrows towards the north, until the breadth between New- 
castle and Solway Firth is only 60 miles. It is situated 

^ England, when spoken of, includes Wales. 
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between scf and 56* n. latitude, and between i* sd B. and 
5* 45* w. longitude. 

4. BOUNDABIES. — On the north, by Scotland ; on the south, 
by the English Channel ; on the east, by the North Sea or 
German Ocean ; on the west, by the Irish Sea, St George^s 
Channel, and the Atlantic. 

5. PEOPLE.— The population^ of England is nearly 26 
millions, or about 440 to the square mile. It is, with the 
exception of Belgium, the most densely populated of any 
country in Europe. The people belong to the Saxon race, 
with a slight mixture of Danes and Normans. The inhabit- 
ants of Wales and Cornwall are of Celtic origin, being the 
descendants of the ancient British. They are chiefly engaged 

in manufactures, agriculture, commerce, mining, fishing, and 'f r 

in pastoral pursuits. They are distinguished for intelligence, -A > O' - 

industry, commercial enterprise, love of justice, and practical ^ ^f ^ 

benevolence. ^ * ^ » 

6. IMPOBTAKOE. — England, compared with other countries, 
is superior (i) in the amount of its accumulated wealth, (2) in 
the extent of its colonial possessions, (3) in its extensive trade 
and commerce, (4) in its vast manufacturing industries, (5) in 
its immense naval power, (6) in its benevolent institutions, 
(7) and in the enterprising spirit of its people ; but England 
is not equal to some other countries in education, as Germany ; 
in military power, as Russia ; in the cultivation of the fine arts, 
as Italy ; in refinement of taste and elegance of fashion, as 
France. 

7. GUHATE. — It is variable, but mild and healthy, the 
average age of the inhabitants being as high as in any other 
country of Europe. The death rate is 21 per 1000. (i) The 
insular position of England secures for it exemption from: the 
extremes of heat and cold. (2) The waters of the Gulf Stream, 
which skirt the western coast, also largely contribute to render 
the climate mild, agreeable, and salubrious. (3) The prevail- 
ing westerly winds coming over the Atlantic carry clouds laden 
with moisture to our western shores. These pour their con- 
tents upon that mountain chain which runs north and south, 
and forms the great watershed of the country. This rainfall 
is consequently much larger in the west than it is in the east, 
gives origin to our numerous navigable rivers, and renders the 

^ Throughout this work, populations, areas, heights, are given in round 
numbers. Amongst accredited authorities there is often great discrepancy 
in statistics. When such discrepancies occur, the author has adopted a 
medium estimate. 
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western shires, on account of the abundant mo\^ture, suited 
for pasture, whilst the eastern counties are better suited for 
wheat and the growth of other crops which require a dry chmate. 

8. BOIL. — It is very fertile. About one-third is under tillage, 
and one-half in pasture. The land is in a high state of cultivtb- 
tion, and yields large cjuantities of wheat, oats, barley, turnips, 
potatoes, etc. All kinds of fruit and vegetables are also 
produced in greatest abundance. 

Foresto. — England at one time contained a large portion of 
Forest land. This, however, has been to a great extent cleared, 
and agriculture has taken the place of forest cultivation. The 
forests remaining do not supply timber sufficient for our 
wants, and hence it is largely imported. Amongst forests still 
existing note the Kew Forest m Hampshire, 67,000 acres, 
originally formed by William the Conqueror; sisan Forest^ 
22,000 acres, in Gloucestershire ; Windsor Forest, 4000 acres, 
in Berks ; Sherwood Forest, in Notts, the scene of Robin Hood's 
exploits, but now almost unforested; Epping Forest, 12,000 
acres, in Essex. 

9. CAFES :— 



, / z. Flamborough Head, 


• Yorkshire. 


H g' 1 2. Spurn Head 


• f , 


<< {3. Lowestoft Ness,i • 


Norfolk. 


Wg ^4. The Naze, .... 


Essex. 


V 5. North Foreland, 


Kent. 


f z. South Foreland, . . • 


Kent. 


h' 


3. Dungeness, ...» 


• ft 


CA 

•< 


5. Beachy Head (564 feet), . • 


• Sussex. 





4. Selsea Bill 


• ti 


U . 


5. Sl Catharine's Point, 


Isle of Wight 




6. St. Alban's Head, . 


Dorset. 


7. Portland Bill, .... 


• $1 


& 


8. Start Point 


Devon. 




,9. The Lizard,* .... 


Cornwall. 


(i. Land's End,' . . • • 


4 

• Comwafl. 




2. Hartland Point, 


• North Devon. 


< 


3. Worm's Head, *. . . 


Glamoigan. 
• Pembroke. 


s 


4. St. David's Head, . 




5. Braich-y-Pwll. 


Carnarvon, S.W. 


5 


6. Holyhead (720 feet). 


West of Anglesea. 




7. Great Orme's Head (678 feet), 


• Carnarvon, N. 


^8. St. Bees Head, 


Cumberland. \ 



I Most easterly point. ' Most southerly point. * Most westerly point. 
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10. ABJAOENT ISLANDS :— 

/Walney, 8 miles long, i mile wide, lies south-west of 

Furness in Lancashire, 
liale of Man (Mona), in the Irish Sea, midway between 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; 32 miles long, 12 
miles wide. Population, 55,00a Chief towns, Douglas, 
Ramsey, Castletown (capitsd), and PeeL The language 
is Manx, which is allied to the Gaelic and Irish. Man 
possesses its own government and laws, and is little 
interfered with by 3ie British Parliament. A range of 
ti " highlands runs from the north-east to the south-west, of 
^ which the highest is Snaefell, 2000 feet The chief 
^ ' industries are agriculture, cattle-rearing, and fishing. 
^ ] Lead in considerable, and copper and zinc in limited 
quantities, are found. The climate is salubrious. 
Anglesea, in Wales, connected with the mainland by 

Menai Bridge. 
Lundy, in the mouth of the Bristol Channel, 5 miles long, 

I mile broad. 

Sdlly UeB, a group in the Atlantic, 30 miles south-west of 

Land's End. The largest is St Maiys, 10 miles in 

circumference. On St Agnes is a lighthouse 78 feet 

high, which flashes to a distance of 18 miles. From 

\ these isles tin was obtained by the ancients. 

/The Me of Wight, one mile from the Hampshire Coast, 

32 miles long, 13 miles wide; population, 100,00a 

Mild climate, picturesque scenery. Chief towns are 

Newport (capital) in the centre, close to which is Cans- 

brook Oastle, where Charles I. was confined, and from 

which he made his escape ; also on the coast, Byde, 

Shanklin, Ventnor, Yannouth, Gowes, near to which is 

/ Osborne, the marine residence of the Royal Family. 

»n 1 The Ohannel Ldands, all that remain of our French posses- 

~ sions, are^i. Jersey, the largest (capital St Helier's)* 

2. Gnemsey, only town, St Peter's. 3. Aldemey. 4. Sark. 

The climate of these islands is mild. The language is 

French patois. Jersey, Guernsey, and Aldemey aire 

noted for their fine cows. They export agricultural 

^ produce, and are included in the See of Winchester. 

. .Sheppey, in the mouth of the Thames, 9 miles long and 4 

fa I miles wide, separated from the mainland of Kent by the 

g I Swale, a branch of the Medway. Chief towns, Sheemess 

u / and Queenbozough. 

H \ Holy Isle, once the seat of a monastery, and hence its 
< I name. Fern Ides and Ooquet Xale are off the coast of 
V Northumberland, and are very smalL 
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11. HOUKTAINS. — The mountains of England are the sources 
of numerous commercial rivers, and the storehouse of rich 
mineral treasures ; and not being excessively high, they do 
not obstruct internal coomiunication. Note the following 
ranges and groups : — 

(i) The Pennine Bange, eictending from the Cheviot Hills on 
the borders of Scotland to the Peak in Derbyshire. The 
highest sununits are OraMfeUy nearly 3000 feet, Whemridey 
Ingleboroagh, and Pennlgant. The peak is about 1900 feet. 

(2) The Oumbrian Choup, in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Note Scawfell, the highest summit in England, 3230 feet ; also 
Helvellyn, Skiddaw, and Baddlebaok, which lie to the west of the 
Pennine Range, from which they are separated by the valley of 
the Eden. 

(3) The WeUh or Oamhriaa KoontainB, from Cambria, the 
ancient name of Wales. Note SncKwdon, the loftiest of the 
Welsh mountains, 3570 feet, Oader Idzls, Plynlimmon, Brecknock 
Beacon. 

(4) The Devonian Bange, extending through Somerset, Devon, 
and Cornwall Note Ihinkerry BeMon, on Exmoor, 1707 feet ; 
Yes-Tor, on Dartmoor, 2050 feet ; and Brown Willy, in Cornwall, 
1400 feet. 

(5) Lower elevations, varying from 1200 to 1500 feet :•— 

z. Cleveland Hills (ClifBand). between Whitby and the Tees. 
3. Lincolnshire and Yorkshire Wolds? 

3. Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire. 

4. Malvern Hills, in Worcestershire. 

5. Chiltem Hills, in Buckingham and Oxfordshire 
o. Mendip Hills, in North Somersetshire, 

7. JSiorth Downs,* in Kent and Sussex. 

8, South Downs, in Sussex and Hants. 

13. PLUKS.— (i) The Great Oentzal Plain, watered by the 
Trent, having the Severn on the west, the Pennine Range on 
the north, and the upper valley of the Thames on the south. 

(2) The Plain of Yoxk, drained by the Ouse and its affluents, 
between the York Wolds and the Pennine Range. 

(3) The Oheahixe Plain, drained by the Ribble and the 
Mersey, lies between the Pennine Range and the Cambrian 
Group. These three plains are connected, and may be re- 
garded as forming one continuous, unbroken plain. 

(4) The Great Eastern Plain extends from Uie Wash to the 
Severn, and is chiefly agricultural 

(5) The Fens in Lincolnshire, watered by the Welland, Nen, 
and Bedford Ouse. 

^ IVold, a forest. The Wolds are now nearly treeless. 
* From the Saxon Dun, a hiU. 
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(6) Salisbmy Plain, in Wiltshire, is an extensive tableland, 
on which is the remarkable curiosity of Stonehenge, consisting 
of upright stones formed in concentric circles and ellipses, and 
supposed to have some connection with Druidical worship. 

(7) The Weald, between the North and South Downs. 

(8) The valley of the Thames, the valley of the Severn, 
Dovedale in Derbyshire, etc. 

18. 6ENEBAL B£]£ABE8.— (i) The Ohiltem Hills were for- 
merly covered with large beech forests infested by robbers. 
To protect these a steward was appointed, called the Steward 
of the Chiltem Hundreds. Though such office is not now 
required, yet as a member of Parliament cannot resign except 
for some post of honour under the Crown, he applies to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he wants to vacate his 
seat, for die nominal office of die Chiltem Hundreds. 

(2) Dartmoor is a rugged, barren tableland, on which a build- 
ing, erected in the time of the first Napoleon for prisoners of 
war, is now used as a dep6t for convicts, who are employed in 
cultivating the moorland. 

(3) The Bedford Level or Fen District, 400,000 acres in extent, 
situated on the east coast of the counties bordering on the Wash, 
was probably reclaimed from the sea, and subsequently drained 
by the Earl of Bedford in the 17th century, and henc^ its name. 

li. INLETS. — ^The coasts are much indented. 

East Ooast.— (i) Mouth of the Tees; (2) estuary of the 
Humber; (3) estuary of the Wash ; (4) estuary of the Thames. 

South Ooaat — (i) Southampton Water ; (2) Weymouth Bay; 
Lyme Bay ; (4) Plymouth Sound ; (5) Falmouth Harbour ; 
Mount's Bay. 

West Ooast — (i) Bristol Channel, connected with which are 
(a) Barnstaple, (3) Carmarthen, {c) Swansea, (d) Cardiff 
Bays, and (e) the estuary of the Severn ; (2) Milford Haven ; 
(3) St Bride's Bay ; (4) Cardigan Bay ; (5) Carnarvon Bay ; 
(6) mouth of the Dee ; (7) the estuary of the Mersey ; (8) 
mouth of the Ribble ; (9) Morecambe Bay ; (10) Solway Firth. 

15. LAKES. — ^The Cumberland Lakes are celebrated for 
their beautiful scenery. The whole area of the Lakes is called 
the ' Lake District,' and Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge 
are called the ' Lake Poets,' on account of their connection 
with the district. The principal are— ( i ) Windennere, i o miles 
long and i mile wide ; (2} UUeswater ; (3) Keewiok or Derwent 
Water ; (4) Ooniston, at the base of Coniston Old Man ; (5) 
Gkannero ; (6) Bala Lake, 4 miles long, is in Wales ; also 
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Llaabeiis, a small lake surrounded by magnificent mountain 
scenery, at the base of Snowdon. 

16. BIVEB8. — England is well watered Its river system is 
equal, if not superior to that of any odier country, and con- 
tributes largely to its internal communication and foreign 
commerce. The great watershed or waterway of the country 
extends along the Pennine range from the Cheviots to the 
Peak in Derbyshire, and thence to the Cotswold Hills in 
Gloucestershire. The rivers on the east of this waterway are 
more numerous, longer, and better adapted for commercial 
purposes than those on the west of it. 

The following are the most important rivers of England : — 

(i) The Thames has its source in the north-east slope of the 
Cotswold Hills, is 215 miles long, drains a basin of 6000 square 
miles, and discharges itself into the German Ocean. Its 
waters wash the coasts of Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Middlesex, and Essex on the north $ide, and of Wiltshire, 
Berkshire, Surrey, and Kent on the south. 

On the left bank, or north side, the Thames receives, amongst 
other streams, the GlMrwell, Thame, Oolne, and Lea ; and on 
the right bank, or south side, the Eennet, Wey, Mole, and 
Medway, its largest tributary, which joins it near the mouth 
of its estuary. 

The Thames, in its eastward journey to the sea, passes the towns 
of Cricklade, Oxford, Reading, Windsor, Richmond, London, 
Woolwich, and Gravesend. At the mouth of the river, on 
the south side, stands Sheemess, noted for its naval docl^ards 
and fortifications, and on the north side, Southend, a rising 
waterin^^-place. The Thames is connected by canals with the 
Severn in the west, and with the centre of England. Vessels 
of 1400 tons can ascend the river as far as Blackwall, 60 miles 
from the open sea. Although it is not more than one-eighth 
of the size of the Danube, yet from its geographical position 
as the centre of European seas, and, indeec^ ot all the high- 
ways of navigation in the world, it has become not only the 
most important river of Europe, but of the globe, trading, as 
it does, with every land, and bearing on its ample bosom the 
merchandise of all nations. 

(2) The Meisey, on the west coast, is the second river in 
point of commercial importance. It takes its rise in the 
west slope of the Pennine Range, receives the streams of the 
Irwell on the north side, and of the Weaver on the south, 
and after a westerly course of 70 miles, draining a basin of 
1000 square miles, empties itself into the Irish Sea. It 
separates the rich pastoral plains of Cheshire from Lanca* 
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shire, so rich in its mineral treasures and in the abundance 
of its manufactures. Being situated in the centre of England, 
and having an outlook towards Ireland, the West Indies, and 
North and South America^ it carries on a vast import and 
export trade. Liverpool, with its miles of docks, standing at 
the mbuth of the estuary of the Mersey, is second only to 
London. 

(3) The Hmnber is the third commercial river. It is rather 
an estuary than a river, and is formed by the Trent and its 
affluents, and by the union of a large group of rivers rising in 
the Pennine Chain, the chief of which is the Yorkshire Ouse. 
These two rivers, the Trent and the Ouse, with their numerous 
tributaries, form the Humber, which drains a basin of 10,006 
square miles, separates the Yorkshire from the Lincolnshire 
Wolds, and exports the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries of the counties through which its different tributaries 
flow. As the Mersey, with its Liverpool, is the great seaport 
of the west, so the Humber, with its Hull, is the great seaport 
of the north-east ; and as the outlook of the former is towards 
Ireland and America, so the outlook of the latter is towards 
the Baltk and northern and central Europe. Hence its great 
importance in the river system of England. 

The most important river of the Humber estuary is the 
OoBB, which is formed by the imion of the Swale and the 
Ure, and which afterwards receives the Nidd, Wharfe, Ayre, 
Don, and Derwent — ^all of which drain the great plain of 
Yorkshire. The Ouse is 120 miles long, and is navigable to 
York. Hull is a small river on the north side of the Humber, 
at the mouth of which stands the important town of HuU, or 
Kingston-upon-HulL 

The other great tributary of the Humber is the Trent, which 
rises in the Staffordshire moors, flows in a northerly direction 
through the counties of Derby, Nottingham, and Lincdln. 
It is 160 miles long, receives in its course the Tame and the 
Soar, the Dove and the Derwent, and drains the great central 
plain of England, about 4000 square miles. It is navigable 
for vessels of 200 tons to Gainsborough, nearlv 30 miles from 
its mouth. It is connected by canals with the Mersey and 
other rivers, and carries on a large export trade. 

(4) The Tyne is formed by the union of the North and South 
Tyne, which rise in the Pennine moors. It flows easterly 
between Northumberland and Durham, is 80 miles long, 
drains a basin of 1200 square miles, and passes on its way 
to the sea the towns of Newcastle, Gateshead, North and 
South Shields. The Tyne flows through a rich minend 
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district, and has a large home and foreign trade, especially 
in coal. 

(5) The Severn rises in a small lake on the east side of 
Plynlinunon. It first takes an easterly and then a southern 
direction, and after passing in its course the towns of Shrews- 
bury, Worcester, and Gloucester, enters the Bristol CHanneL 
It is more than 200 miles long, and drains a basin of 5000 
square miles. As it flows through the richest mining districts 
in South Wales, and is navigable to a considerable distance 
from its estuary, it has a very extensive trade. 

Its principal tributaiy is the Wye, which also rises in Plyn- 
limmon, and after passing through Radnor and Herefordshire, 
and separating Gloucester from Monmouthshire, joins the 
Severn near Chepstow, where the tide rises 60 feet 

Other tributaries of the Severn are the Upper Avon, in 
Warwickshire, on which stands Stratford, the birthplace of 
Shakespeare, the Teme, and the Usk. The Lower Avon, with 
the great commercial town of Bristol on its banks, falls into 
the estuary of the Severn. 

(6) The Gieat Oiue, or Bedford Oue, to distinguish it from 
the Yorkshire or Northern Ouse, rises in Northamptonshire, 
and after an irregular and northerly course of 160 miles 
through Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk, drain- 
ing a basin of 3000 square miles, falls into the Wash — a wide 
shallow opening from the North Sea, of quadrangular shape, 
having an area of 300 square miles in extent 

TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES, 
WITH THE CHIEF TOWNS ON OR NEAR THEIR BANKS. 

On the East Ooost, flowing into the North Sea. 

1. Between the Tweed and the Humber, the — 

Tynit • • . . Tynemouth, North and South Shields, New- 
castle. 
Wear, .... Sunderland, Durham, Bishop Auckland. 
Tees, Middlesborough, Stockton, Darlington. 

2. Rivers forming the estuary of the Humber— 

^^«*^|^^' : } York, Sdby. Ripon. 

Niddt . . Knaresborough. 

Wharft, . Wetherby, Ilkley, Tadcaster. 

Ayret . . Leeds, Skipton, Bradford. 

Colder, • . Halifax, wakefielcl. 

Don, • . Doncaster, Sheffield. 

DiTwmt, • Malton* 
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Trent, .... Gainsborough, Stoke, Burton. 



Tame, 
Soar, . 
Dove, . 
Derwent, 
Sow, . . 
Hull, north side, 



Birmingham (near), Lichfield, Tamworth. 
Leicester, Loughborough. 
Ashbourne, Buton (near). 
Derby, Matlock, Belper. 
Stafford. 

Hull or Klugston-upon-HuIl, Great Gximbsy 
on the estuary. 



3* Rivers flowing into the Wash— 



Wiiham, . 

Welland, . 

Nen, . . . 

Great Ouse, 
Cam, 
Larke, 



Boston, Linoofai< 

Spalding. 

Wisbeach, Peterborough, Northampton. 

King's Lynn, Ely, Bediford. 

Cambridge. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 



4. Rivers between the Wash and the Thames-— 



Yare, 

Wavene/i 

Stour, 

Orwell, 

Colne, 

Chelmer, 



Yarmouth, Norwich. 

Beccles, Diss, Thetfonl. 

Harwich. 

Ipswich. 

Colchester. 

Chelmsford. 



5. Rivers forming the Thamei 



ti 









2 * 



Thames, . • . • Gravesend, Woolwich, London, Richmond, 

Windsor, 

Witney. 

Banbury, Oxford. 

Aylesbury. 

St. Albans, Uxbridge. 

Hertford, Luton, Ware. 

Marlborough, Reading. 

Guildford. 

Leatherhesul, Dorking (near). 

Sheemess, Chatham and Rochester, Maid- 
stone, Tunbridge. ' 



f Windnak, 

Cherwell, . 

TAame, . . 

Colne, . . 

^Lea, . . , 
( JCennet, . 

Wey, . . 

Mine, . . 

Medway, , 



{ 



6. The Stour^ Canterbury. 

On the Soath Coast, flowing into the English OhanneL 

Ouse, ..... Newhaven, Lewes, 

Arun, .... Arundel. 

Jtchin, .... Southampton, '^AHnchester. 

Test, ..... Romsey. 

Avon, .... Salisbury, Christchurch. 

. Frome, .... Poole, Wareham, Dorchester, 

Exe, Exeter, Tiverton. 

Dart, ..... Dartmouth, Totness. 

Tamar, .... Plymouth, Devonport, LaunoestoiL 

£ 
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On the Weet Coast 

I. Rivers flowiog into the Bristol Channel — 

Severn, .... Gbucester, Worcester, Shrewsbury. 

Chelt, . . Chdtenhain. 

Wye, . . Chepstow, Monmouth, Hereford, New Radnor. 

^^per Avon, Stratford, Warwick, Leamington, Rugby (near). 

Teme, . . Ludlow, Knighton. 

Usk, . . . Newport, Brecon, Abergavenny. 

Stour, . . Stourbridge, Kidderminster. 

JLcwer Avon, . . Bristol, Biath, Ttowbridge. 

Parret, .... Bridgewatei* 

Tawij .... Barnstaple. 

ToTTidge, ... Bidefbrd. 

3. WeUh Biven.— Besides the Wye and Usk^ note— 

r^(Cardiff Bay), . Cardiff, Llandaff, Merthyr TydviL 

Z(0n9^ (Carmarthen Bay), Carmarthen. 

Teify (Cardigan Bay), Caixligan. 

Tawe (Swansea Bay), . Swansea. 

Conway (Irish Sea), . Conway, Uandudna 

Cheya^ „ . Denbigh (near), Ruthin. 

Dee, „ • Bala, Llangollai, Chester. 

3. Rivers flowing into the Irish Sea — 

Mersey, .... Liverpool, Birkenhead, Wanington. 

Weaver^ . Nantwich. 

Irwdl, . . Manchester. 

Ribble, .... Preston. 

Lnne, .... Lancaster. 

4. Rivers flowing into the Solway Firth — 

Derwent, . • • Cockermouth, Workington. 
Eden Carlisle, Appleby. 

17. STKATCS, CHANNELS, ete.— (i) The Strait of Dover, 21 
miles wide, is between England and France. Captain Webb 
swam across it in 187S. 

(2) The lEenai Strait, 14 miles long and 2 miles wide, separ- 
ates the Island of An^lesea from Caxiiarvonshire. It is crossed 
by a suspension bndge 100 feet high for pedestrians and 
ordinary traffic, and the Britannia Tubular Bridge through 
which the railway to Dublin passes. 

(3) The Solent is the narrow channel between the western 
coast of the Isle of Wight and Hampshire ; and (4) Spithead, 
the rendezvous of the British Navy, is the narrow channel 
between the north-east coast and the Hampshire mainland. 

(5) The Downs. The Goodwin sands are famous shifting sand- 
banks about 6 miles from the coast of Kent between the North 
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and South Forelands, very dangerous to mariners. The water 
between these banks and the shore is called the Downs, and 
here ships take refuge in rough weather. 

(6) Yarmoath Boada are quiet waters between the Norfolk 
coast and a line of sandbanks a short distance from shore. 
In these roads ships find a safe anchorage. 

(7) The Bristol Channel is a great arm of the Atlantic separ- 
ating South Wales from Somerset and Devon, 80 miles long, 
and of varying width. When a strong gale blows from the 
west, the tide rises at Bristol 40 feet, and rushing up the 
Severn, it sometimes rises to a height of 60 feet 

(8) MQford Haven, west of Pembrokeshire, is said to be the 
finest harbour in the world, capable of affording safe anchor- 
age for the whole British Navy. 

(9) Mount's Bay, south-west of Cornwall, is called after St. 
Michael's Moimt, which stands near the centre of it, and which 
is surrounded by the sea when the tide flows. The Mount is 
a conical isolated rock 190 feet high, and is surmounted by a 
very ancient and picturesque castle. 

18. GENEBAL BEWABTffl. — (i) The Dogger Bank is a large 
bank of sand in the North Sea, between the shores of England 
and Denmark, 320 miles long and 40 miles wide. It is cele- 
brated as the centre of the English and Dutch cod fisheries. 

(2) EddyBtone lighthouse is built upon one of a group of 
sunken rocks about 15 miles from Plymouth. It was erected 
by Smeaton in 1759, and though it has hitherto withstood the 
fury of the tempest, the continued action of the waves for 
more than a century has undermined and weakened it at its 
base. It is therefore destined to be pulled down, and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, assisted by the Prince of Wales, has 
recently laid the foundation of a new lighthouse upon another 
part of the sunken group. 

(3) Flymoath Breakwater was erected at the cost of a million 
and a half across the Plymouth Sound for the protection of 
ships from the violence of the waves. There is about half a 
mile of deep water between each end and the shore, through 
which channels vessels enter the harbour and find safe anchor- 
age in its placid waters. On the shores opposite each end of 
the breakwater are erected strong fortifications, so that any 
hostile vessel attempting to pass into the harbour through 
either of these channels would meet with certain destruction. 

19. GHIBF HABBOUBS.-<i) Ifilfoid Haven (in Pembroke- 
shire) ; (2) Falmouth; (3) Flymonth; (4) Portsmouth. 
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20. NAVAL DOOETABDS. — (i) Fortemoutii ; (2) Sevonport ; 
(3) Chatham; (4) Deptford; ^5) SheemeaB; (6) Pembroke, in 
Milford Haven. Portsmoum^ Devonport, Chatham, and 
Woolwich are also AzBenals. 

21. SUiPBUlLDINO TOWNB. — (i) Sunderland; (2) Hull; 
(3) Tyne Towns ; (4) Liverpool ; (5) Birkenhead ; (6) London. 

22. GOMMEBOIAL SEAPORTS :_ 

London, trades with all the world. 

Liverpool, trades with America, West Indies, and Ireland. 

HuUt trades with countries on the Baltic, Holland, Belgium. 

/^euKastUt engaged in coal trade with London and foreign ports. 

Bristolt trades with Ireland, America, West Indies. 

Yarmoutkt engaged in the herring trade. 

Falmouth, general, foreign, and coasting trade. 

Southampton, mail packet station for Mediterranean, E. Indies, China, etc. 

Plymouth, trades with West Indies and South America. 

Sunderland, trades with Baltic, and exports coal and iron. 

Whitehaven, exports coal to Ireland. 

Swansea, imports copper ore for smelting. 

28. CINQUE FOBTS (=five ports) were originally Sandwich, 
Dover, Hythe, Bomney, and HastingB. In the reign of Edward I. 
these ports were required to furnish 57 ships, fully equipped, 
and seamen for at least 15 days* service. 

24. MINEBAL WATEBIKa-FLAOES.— (i) Bath, in Somerset ; 
(2) Cheltenham, in Gloucestershire ; (3) Leamington, in War- 
wickshire ; (4) Hanogate and lUdey, in Yorkshire ; (5) Buxton, 
in Derbyshire ; (6) Malvern, in Worcestershire ; (7) Tnnbiidge 
WellB, in Kent ; (8) difton, near Bristol Matlock, in Derby- 
shire, and Malvern, in Worcestershire^ are noted for their 
hydropathic establishments. 

25. FAVOTJBITE SEASIDE BESOBTS :— 

Eas^ Coastal) Tynemouth; (2) Whithy; (3) Scarhorongh, 
the gayest and most fashionable; (4) Bzidlkigton; (5) Filey; 
(6) Yannoufh ; (7) Lowestoft ; (8) Claoton-on-Sea ; (9) Southend ; 
(10) Margate, the most popular ; (11) Bamggate. 

Sou/A Coasf.'^(i) Deal ; (2) Folkestone ; (3) HastingB and St 
Leonards ; (4) Eastbourne ; (5) Brighton, the gayest and most 
fashionable ; (6) Worthing ; (7) Bournemouth ; (8) Weymouth ; 
(9} Teignmouth; (10) Torquay; (11) Fenzance. 

IVest Coast. — (i) Dftacomhe, very fashionable) beautiful 
scenery; (2) Weston-super-Mare; (3) Tenby (these three are 
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Canterbury. 


Ely. 


York. 


Norwich. 


London. 


Chester. 


Winchester. 


Ripon. 


Exeter. 


Carlisle. 


Oxford. 


Peterborough. 


Durham. 


Worcester. 
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on the Bristol Channel ; (4) Aberystwith ; (5) Bang^or ; (6) 
Uandndno ; (7) Bhyl ; (8) Sonthport ; (9) Morecambe Bay. 

Add to these, Douglas in the Isle of Man, Byde and Ventnor 
in the Isle of Wight, and Beaumaria in Anglesea. 

26. CATHEDRAL OITIES :— 

Lichfield. Llandaff. 

Hereford. Manchester. 

Salisbury. Liverpool. 

Bath & Wells. Rochester. 

Chichester. St. Albans. 

Bangor. Truro. 
St. David's. 
Lincoln. Glo^ster&BrisfL St. Asaph. 

Draw a line from Exmouth on the English Channel to 
Spurn Head at the mouth of the Humber. This line will 
divide England into two important geographical and industrial 
divisions. The land to the north-west of this line is moun- 
tainous ; on the north-east it is undulating and comparatively 
flat The great coal-fields and metal mines, and consequently 
manufacturing industries and large towns, lie to the west of it; 
whilst to the east of it there are few mineral treasures^ few 
lai^e towns, and few manufactures of any great importance. 

27. MINEBAL8. — ^These are very abundant, and contribute 
largely to the wealth of the country. 

(i) GoaLr-The chief coal-fields are : — 

1. Northumberland and Durham. — Newcastle - on - Tyne, 
Stockton-on-Tees, and Sunderland on the Wear, are largely 
engaged ixi exporting the produce of these fields. 

2. Cumberland. — ^Whitehaven exports the produce of this field 
to Belfast and the north of Ireland ; also Maryport 

3. Yorkshire. — On this field stand the great woollen manu- 
facturing towns, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, etc. 

4. South Lanoashlxe. — On this field stand the great cotton 
manufacturing towns, Manchester, Blackburn, Rochdale, 
Bolton, etc. 

5. North and South StafFordshire. — On these fields stand the 
iron manufacturing towns, as Wolverhampton, Dudley, etc. ; 
also the pottery towns of which Burslem is the centre. 

6. South Wales. — On this field is carried on the smelting of 
copper and iron ore. Merthyr Tydvil is the centre. 

One year's produce of these and some other smaller fields 
is estimated at 134,000,000 tons, valued at ;£46,ooo,ooa 
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(2) Iioii. — This is estimated to be equal to one-half of all 
other countries. One year's produce is computed to be 
6,000,000 tons, valued at ;f 16,000,000. It is widely diffused, 
being found in North and South Staffordshire, North and 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, South Wales, Shrop- 
shire, and other localities. 

(3) SnndxiaB. — ^lin and Copper are found in Devon and Com- 
waJL Lead in the northern counties, and in Devon and Com- 
walL Zino in North Wales and Isle of Man. Sulphur in 
Comwall. Salt in Cheshire. Plumbago or Blacklead at 
Borrowdale, in Cumberland. Slate in North Wales and 
Cumberland. Marble, Poroelain, etc. in Dorset, Derby, Portland, 
and other localities. Fuller's Earth is obtained at Nutfield, 
near Reigate, in Surrey, and also at Bath. The total annual 
value of cdl mineral products is estimated at ;£7o,ooo,ooa 

28. ]£ANnFAOTnBES.~These are very extensive and valtt« 
able, and are carried on in the neighbourhood of the coal- 
fields. Some idea of the extent of our manufactures may be 
formed from the fact that, in addition to what was consumed 
at home, the value of the exports in one year to foreign 
countries and colonial possessions amounted to about 
;£2 1 0,000,000. The value of the cotton manufacture export 
alone is estimated at ;£7o,ooo,ooo. The following are the 
principal centres ^ of our various manufacturing industries, 
which give employment to more than one million hands : — 

{ in LAncashire, at Manchester, Bolton; Kackbuni. 
CottoUt < t* Derbvshiie, atGlossop. 

( ,t Cheshire, at MacdesfieJd, Stockport. 

? ,, Yorkshire, at Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield. 
u/^rr^ ) M Wiltshire, at Trowbridge, Bradford. 

yyoo/^, • • • •) „ Someisetshire, at Frome. 

V. n Gloucestershire, at Stroud. 
Stuffs t ..... „ Yorkshire, at Bradford. 

{„ Warwickshire, at Birmingham. 
„ Staffordshire, at Wolverhampton. 
„ Worcestershire, at Dudley. 
r«*i*^ nmA T>i»*mA ( »» Yorkshirc, at Sheffield, 
/w^ S - Warwickshire, at Birmingham. 

' . . . . ^ ^^ WorcestersWre, at Dudley. 

{„ Warwickshire, at Birmingham. 
„ Northumberland, at Newcastle. 
„ Middlesex, at London. 
C/7A f If North London, at Spitalfidds. 

' "i „ Cheshire, at Macdesfield. 

Ribhons, BicycUs, • t» Warwickshire, at Coventry. 



^ The principal centre is placed first. 
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Lace, 



«.,„ f in Nottinghamshire, at 1 

^^* •'••1m Leicestershire, at Lei< 
^ J „ Nottingham, at Notti 

" • • * • " i 1, Devon, at Honitoa 



Nottingham. 
Leicester. 
Nottingham. 



Gloves ^ „ Worcestershire, at Yeovil, Worcester. 

Idnen, „ Yorkshire, at Bamsley. 

Crape, . . . ^. . •, Norfolk, at Norwich. 

( „ Worcester, at Kidderminster. 
Carpets, • . . .< „ Devon, at Axminster. 

I „ Wiltshire, at Wilton. 
„ Oxfordshire, at Witney, Wellington in Somerset 
„ Lancashire, at Rochdale. 
„ Montgomeryshire, at LlanidloeSi 



Flamuls and 
Blankets, • 



Jevoellery, • . • 

Clocks and Walckes, 
Eartkenware, . 

Boots and Skoes, . 

Straw Plait, . • 

Leatker Tanningt 
Needles, . . . 
Pins, . . . / . 

Glass Plate, . • 

Beer, • • . • 
Paper, .... 
ChenUcab, . . 



>f 



If 



,p Middlesex, at London. 

„ Warwickshire, at Coventry^ and at N. Londoa 
North Staffordshire, at Burslem, etc 
Northamptonshire, at Northamptoii. 

„ StafR>rdshire, at Stafford. 

„ Bedfordshire, at Luton and DnnstabTCi 

„ Hertfordshire, at St. Albans. 

„ South London, at Bermondsey. 

„ Worcestershire, at Redditch. 
Gloucestershire, at Gloucester. 



f „ Northmnberland, at Newcastle. 



Lancashire, at St. Helens. 

London and Burton-on-Trent. 
„ Kent and Hertfordshire. 
„ Newcastle, and St. Helen's in Lancashire. 



29. lUPOBTS are what we buy from other countries and 
bring into our own. The estimated annual value of our 
imports is ;£4io,ooo,ooo.^ They consist chiefly of articles of 
focKi, and raw materials for our different manufactures. We 
receive the following articles from the following countries : — 



Artidet imported. 


Whence obtained. 


Grain and Flour, . 


Canada, United States, Prussia, Russia. 


Tea, .... 


China, India (58,000, 000 lbs., 1880). 


Sugar, .... 


Demerara, Barbadoes, Mauntius, India. 


CqlTee, . . . . 


Mocha, Ceylon, West Indies, Brazil. 


Provisions, 


Ireland, Canada, America. 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, 


Ireland, Holland, France, Channel Isles. 


Tapioca, Sago, Arrowroot, 


East and West Indies. 


Dried Fruits, . 


Greece, Ital^, Turkey. 


Oranges, Lemons, . ^ 


Azores, Spam, Porti^gal. 


CurrantSt • 


Ionian Isles. 


Spices, . • » • 
Tobacco, Cigars, • 


Ceylon, East Indies. 


Havannah, United States, Manilla. 



I The estimate is for the United KingdoB^ 
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Articles imported. 


Whence obtained. 


Rice, .... 
Wine, .... 

spirits, .... 

Raw Cotton, . 

Wool, «... 

Linen, .... 
Silk, .... 
/feivi^ tfM^ Flax, 
Hides and Tallow, . 
/»/^ .... 

Timber, .... 

Oi/!ri^A Feathers, . 

Indigo, .... 

Cochineal, 

Madder, .... 

Guano, .... 

/vary, .... 

G0A/, .... 
Silver, .... 


India, Bixrmah, Carolina. 

Portugal (Port), Spain (Sheny), France 

France (Brandy), Ireland and Scotland 
" (Whisky), Holland (Gin), Jamaica (Rum). 

United States, Egypt, Brazil, India. 
/Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, 
\ Saxony. 

Belfast. 

France, China, India, Italy. 

Russia, Ireland, India, Manilla. 

Buenos Ayres, Monte Video» Russia. 

BengaL 
TNorway, Canada, Spain, and Honduras 
< (Mahogany), India and Burmah (Teak), 
(. Spain (Corkwood). 

South Africa, Egypt. 

India, Central America, Manilla. 

Canary Isles. 

Turkey, Holland. 

Peru. 

A&ica, Egypt, India. 

Assam, West Indies, Africa. 

Australia, California, British Coltunbia. 

Mexico, Nevada, Spain, Germany. 



80. EXPORTS are what we sell to other countries and send 
out of our own. After the supply of our own wants, we export 
our mineral productions, our difTerent manufactures, coal, 
wrought iron and steel, hardware and cutlery, earthenware, 
maclunery, etc. These we send to nearly all parts of the 
world, particularly to our colonies, and to America, France, 
(jermany, etc. The annual value of our exports is nearly 
;£28o,ooo,ooo. To carry on tKe import, export, and coasting 
trade of the coimtry, there is a mercantile fleet of about 
28,000 ships manned by 222,000 seamen. 

81. INTEBKAL OOlffBCUNIOATION is maintained (i) by 
120,000 miles of Turnpike and OroflB Boads, in good condition ; 
(2) by 2600 miles of Canal Traffic ; (3) by 1800 miles of Kavi- 
gable Biyen; (4) by 12,000 miles of Ballways; and (5) by 
115,000 miles of Tdegraphic Wires. These facilities of com- 
munication have brought places once distant near, and have 
equalized the value of all kinds of provisions, and indeed of 
all kinds of commodities. 
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82. ABUT. — The army of Britain consists of nearly 136,000 
men. If to these we add the Reserve Forces, the Militia, the 
Yeomanry, the Volunteers, Her Majesty's forces within the 
United Kingdom will amount to more than 500,000 men. 
And if to these we add our Indian army and our troops 
stationed in our numerous colonies in almost every part of the 
world, the sum total will not fall much short of 800,000 men of 
all arms. 

88. The NAVY consists of 236 steam and sailing vessels 
of various sizes, manned by 58,000 men. The Inflexible^ the 
largest war vessel afloat, carries 4 guns, each 81 tons. In 
addition to the standing navy, a large number of vessels are 
hired on conunission. 

84. The BEVENUE, from all sources, amounts to about 
;£83,ooo,ooo. Our Ezpenditare amounts to about the same 
sum, except in time of war. The National Debt is about 
;if778,ooo,ooo, the interest on which is ;^28,ooo,ooo. The 
chief sources of revenue are : (i) customs duties on goods 
exported and imported ; (2) excise duties on the manufacture 
of spirits, beer, etc. ; (3) property and income tax ; (4) duties 
arismg from stamps ; (5) profits arising from post office and 
postal telegraphs. 

85. LANOUAOR^This is chiefly Anglo-Saxon. The long 
residence of the Romans in the country and the Norman 
Conquest introduced a considerable number of Latin and 
Norman-French words into the language, whilst many terms 
in science, art, and philosophy are Si Greek origin. Dialects 
of the Celtic language are still spoken in some localities, as 
Manx in the Isle of Man, and Welsh in Wales. In the 
Channel Islands a corrupt form of French is spoken. But 
these dialects are fast falling into disuse, and English is to be 
regarded as the language of the country. Of 38,000 words 
found in our dictionaries, about 23,000 are- Saxon, 9000 of 
Lati^ origin, 4000 Greek, 2000 French, Spanish, Italian, 
Danish, Hebrew, and Arabic. 

86. ED0OATION.-*It is rather behind some other countries, 
but is now rapidly advancing. In addition to voluntary 
primary schools and private adventure middle-class schools 
-— (i) National Board SohoolB have been established in every 
district where education was found to be defective. It is 
compulsory on all children between 5 and 13 years, and free 
to the children of all parents too poor to pay the prescribed 
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low fees. Religious instruction is given to all children whose 
parents do not object to receive it (2) There are great High 
Schools, in which young gentlemen are prepared for the 
Universities, and in which ancient classics form the basis of 
the education. These are Westminster in London, Hazzow in 
Middlesex, Eton near Windsor, Bngby in Warwickshire, Win- 
chester in Hants, and Maflboroagh, Oheltenham, and Wellington 
GdllegeB. (3) There are four Univendtles — {a) Oxford, 20 
colleges and 5 halls, famed for ancient classics and the 
possession of the great Bodleian Library ; {d) Oambzidge, 14 
colleges and 3 halls, famed for mathematics; {c) London, 
undenominational ; (d) Durham. Private schools ' can cope 
with the middle-class education of the country/ 

87. BELiaiOK.— The established form of Christianity is 
Protestant Episcopacy.^ All other denominations have perfect 
freedom of worship. 

88. GOVEBKMENT.— The form of government is a Limited 
Monarchy.' There are Three Estates of Parliament — ^Eing, 
Lords, and Commons — and in these united is vested legislative 
power, or the power to make laws. Executive power, or the 
power to administer the law, is vested in the king alone, and 
officers of justice appointed by him. The House of Commons 
consists of 658 members, chosen by persons qualified to vote. 
England elects 493, Ireland 105, Scotland 60. The House of 
Lords consists of 5 13* lords, temporal and spiritual, of whom 443 
are hereditary peers, 26 English bishops, 28 Irish representative 
peers chosen for life, 16 Scotch representative peers chosen 
periodically for each Parliament. The House of Commons 
controls the finances. The House of Lords checks the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons. The Parliament is septennial,^but 
it may be at any time dissolved* 

89. DIVISIONB.— England is divided into 4a counties and 
shires, and Wales into 12. They received this name from the 
circumstance of being originally governed by Norman counts. 
The term ' shire ' is said to be derived from a Saxon word 
which means to divide, and hence simply signifies a division. 
County towns where assizes are held and county business 
transacted, are placed first 

1 Ftom Bpiscopos (trfrMiwr), a bishop or overseer. 
* Monost one, and arche, a ruler — a sole ruler. 
> As new peers may be created, the number may vary. 
^ SepUm, seven, and annus, a year— lasting seven years. 
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Six Korihem Gountiei. 

ConaHes. Chief Towns. 

Northumberland, Alnwick,^ Newcastle, T]niemouth, North Shields. 
n^^j.^^ (Durham, Sunderland, South Shields, Stodcton, 

djurnam, • • • -^ Darlington. 

Cumberland, . . Carlisle, ^^^tehaven, Penrith. 
Westmoreland, . Appleby, KendaL 

^York, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Huddeisfield, 
Yorkshire, . / .< Halifax, Wakefield, Doncaster, Harrogate, Scaj> 

( borouffh, Hull, Whitby. 
T >.«^^rjb«'«« f Lancaster, Liverp'l, Manchester, I^eston, Bolton. Black- 

i^tncasmre, . .-^ y^.^^^ Oldham. Warrington, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Four GountiM boxdeiing on Wales. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

Cheshire, . . . Chester, Stockport, Macclesfield, Birkenhead. 

Shropshire, . . Shrewsbuiy, Ludlow, Bridgnorth. 

Herefordshire, . . Hereford, Leominster.* 

Monmouthshire, .. Monmouth, Newport, Abergayenny.* 

Eight Eaetem ConntieB. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

. Lincoln, Boston, Grantham, Grimsby. 

. Norwich,^ Yarmouth, King's Lynn. 

. Ipswich,* Lowestoft, Bury St. £dmunds. 

. Chelmsford, Harwich,* Colchester. 

Cambridgeshire, . Cambridge, Wisbeach, Ely, Newmarket. 

Huntingdonshire, Huntingdon, St Ives. 

. Hertford, Watford, St. Albans. 

. London, Harrow, Brentford. 



Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, 
Suffolk, . . 
Essex. . . 



Hertfordshire^ 
Miadlesex, • 



Twelve Midland OonntieB. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

Nottinghamshire, Nottingham, Newark, Retford. 
Derbyshire, . . Derby, Matlock, Buxton. 
Staffordshire^ . . Stafford, Wolverhampton, Tamworth, Burton. 
Leicestershire /Leicester,^ Melton Mowbray, Loughborough, Lutter- 

Rutland, . . . Oakham, Uppingham. 

Nortkamptonshire, Northampton, Peterborough. 

Warwickshire JWarwick, Birmingham, Rugby, Coventry, Leaming- 

* * \ ton. 
Worcestershire, . Worcester* Kidderminster, Dudley. 
Gloucestershire, . Gloucester,* Bristol, Chdtenham,^^ Stroud. 
Oxfordshire, . . Oxford, Banbury, Witney. 
Buckinghamshire, Aylesbury, Buckingham, Eton. 
Bedfordshire, . . Bedford, Dunstable, Luton. 

Pronounct— 

1 An-nik. • Lem-in-ster. ■ Ab-er-ga-ven'-ne. 

* Nor-itch. * Ips-witch. « Har-ritch. 

' Les-ter. « Woos'-tcr. • Glos^-ter. 

u Cbelt-nam. 
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Four OonntieB Sonfh of the.Thamei. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

^Maidstone, Chatham and Rochester, Cantertmry, 
Kentt . . . .< Tunbri(^e Wells, Margate, Ramsgate, Deal, 

\ Dover, Folkestone, Ashford. 
Surrey^ .... Guildford, Epsom, Richmond, Dorking. 
Berkshire^ • . . Reading, Windsor. 
Wiltshire, . . . Salisbi^, DeWzes, Trowbridge. 

Six GountleB bozdeting cm fh6 Sonthem CkMst 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

. Lewes, Hastings, Brighton, Worthing. Chichester. 
. Winchester, Portsmouth, Southampton, Christchurch. 
. Dorchester, Weymouth. 
. Taunton, Bath, Bridgewater, Wells. 

( Exeter. Plymouth and Devonport, Dartmouth, Bam- 
• ( staple, Totness, Torquay. 
. Bodmin, Falmouth, Truro, Penzance, Launceston.^ 



Sussex, . . 
Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, 

Devonshire, 

Cornwall, . 



40. OENEBAL BEMABEB.^i} The eastern and midland 
counties east of the g^eat watershed of the country are chiefly 
agricultural, as are ^so Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Wiltshire, south of the Thames valley. Somerset, Cheshire, 
Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and Monmouthshire are 
largely pastoral in character, and dairy work is the chief 
industry. Cumberland, Westmoreland, the Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire Wolds, the North and South Downs, and other 
upland heights, are principally cattle and sheep grazing dis- 
tricts. The principal manufacturing counties are those in 
which coal and iron mining operations are largely carried 
on, as the West Riding of Yorkshire, noted for the manu- 
facture of wooUen goods ; South Lancashire for cotton ; 
Warwickshire for iron and hardware ; and Staffordshire for 
earthenware. Cornwall is a great mining county in which tin 
and copper are obtained. Devon, Worcester, and Hereford 
are noted not only for their luxuriant pastures, but also for 
their splendid orchards. Kent and Worcester are famed for 
their magnificent hop-gardens. 

(2} The two largest cotmties are Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
The two smallest are Rutland and Middlesex. The most 
populous counties are Middlesex, as it contains London ; and 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, as they contain many large manu- 
facturing towns. 

(3) The six northern counties, and Sodor and Man, form 
the ecclesiastical province of the Archbishop of York ; the 

^ Pronounce Lans-tun. 
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remaining thirty-four counties, the ecclesiastical province of 
the primate, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

(4) Northumberland means land north of the Hmnber. The 
old Roman wall between the Tyne and the Solway Firth, to 
prevent the raids of the Picts and Scots into Britain, was built 
of turf in the reign of Hadrian, and of stone in the reign of 
Severus, some parts, of which still remain. 

(5) Yorkshire is divided into three divisions, called Ridings 
or Thirds : — i. North Riding is a large grazing and corn- 
growing district 2. West Riding contains one of the great 
coal-fields, and is the centre of the woollen manufacture. 3. 
East Riding comprises the Wolds or Yorkshire hills. 

(6) The twelve largest towns are : — 



Populatioa. 
London^ , . . say 3,830,000 
Liverpool, . „ 554*«x> 

Manchester and Salfordt „ 5x9,000 
Birmingham, . . „ 402,000 
Leeds, . . . „ 310,000 
Shield, . . . „ 286,000 



Population. 
BrisM, • . • say 207,000 
Nottingham, 



„ x88,ooo 
„ 184,000 



„ 146,000 
,, 128,000 



Bradford, 
Hull, 
Newcastle^ 
Portsmouth, 
(Except Lcudon, tho populations are within the municipal boundaries.) 

(7) Berwick- on-Tweed was incorporated with Northumber- 
land by the Reform Bill of 1832, and is hence reckoned an 
English town. 

(8) In Foiheringay Castle, near Peterborough, .Mary Queen 
of Scots was imprisoned, and at the same place beheaded in 
1587. Her body, a few months after her execution, was 
interred with ceremony at Peterborough ; and in 161 2 it was 
removed to Henry the Seventh's chapel, Westminster Abbey, 
and laid in a gorgeous tomb erected by her son, James i. 

(9) In Bedford Prison, John Bunyan wrote his celebrated 
Ptlgrinis Progress. 

(10) At Bimnymede, near Staines, in Middlesex, King John 
in 121 5 signed Magna Charta, the great Charter which is 
regarded as the foundation of English liberty. It forms a 
check against the abuse of the king's prerogative, ^ants 
freedom of commerce to foreigners, secures the protection of 
life, liberty, and property, the independence of the Established 
Church, and the right of every man to dispose of his personal 
estate as he pleases. 

(11) Windsor Oasfle, at Windsor, in Berkshire, is the stated 
residence of the Royal Family. Buckingham Fftlaoe, in London, 
is the town residence ; and Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, the 
marine residence. Balmoral, in the north of Scotland, is the 
favourite Highland residence. 
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(12) From OomwBll the Black Prince, eldest son of Edward 
III., took the title of Duke of OomwaU, and since that time the 
eldest son of the reigning sovereign unites this title with that 
of the Prince of Wsdes. 

(13) DedslYe Battles. — The Battle of HastingB, 1066, which 
put an end to Sa^ton rule and established that of the Normans. 
William the Conqueror founded Battle Abbey to commemorate 
his victory over Harold. The Battle of Bosworth Field in 
Leicestershire, 1485, which terminated the Wars of the Roses, 
and tmited the Houses of York and Lancaster. Richard III. 
was slain, and the Duke of Richmond proclaimed king, tmder 
the title of Henry vii. The Battle of Naseby, 1645, which 
decided the fate of Charles I., and led to the establis^ent of 
the Commonwealth. The great Kaval Victory in the English 
Channel, 1585, over Uie Spanish Axmada. Lord Howard, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, aided by the storms of 
heaven, completely defeated the boasted ^ Invincible' Spanish 
fleet, so that out of 130 battle ships, only 53 returned to 
Spain. 

(14) Oanterbnry, the ecclesiastical metropolis, is noted for its 
fine cathedral, which contains the tomb of the Black Prince, 
and the shrine of Thomas k Becket 

(15) York, on the Ouse, is the second ecclesiastical city. It 
is walled, and its Gothic Minster is one of the most magni- 
ficent of this or any other country. During the Roman Period 
it was the residence of some of the Roman Emperors, and 
Constantine the Great is said to have been bom here. York is 
not distinguished as a mart of trade and commerce. 

(16) Winchester is noted as being the ancient capital of 
England. 

(17) Bristol, on the Lower Avon, the commercial capital of 
the west, has manufactures of glass, cotton, and chemicals. 
It has also sugar-refining, brassfounding, and shipbuilding, 
and carries on a large import and export trade with Ireland, 
America, West Indies, the Mediterranean, etc. It is the 
terminus of several railway lines connecting it with all parts 
of the country. 

(18) Greenwich, near London, is noted for its Royal Observa- 
tory, and a splendid hospital for disabled seamen, the munifi- 
cent gift of William and Mary. It is now occupied as a naval 
coUege for training officers in naval science. 

(19) London, on the Thames, is the largest city in the world. 
Its population is estimated at nearly 4 millions, and with 
its suburbs covers an area whose circumference is not less 
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than 40 miles. The greatness of London is to be largely 
ascribed to its geographical position. It is not only the great 
centre of the trade of the country, but, standing on the banks 
of the noble Thames, at a convenient distance from the open 
sea, it is intimately connected with the European continent, 
and with all. the commercial marts of the globe. Its docks 
are crowded with the ships of all nations, and its magazines 
stored with the merchandise of the world. It is not only the 
capital of England, but also the great commercial metropolis 
of Europe and of the globe. And notwithstanding its present 
greatness, its trade and population go on increasing to a 
marvdlous extent It appears from the census of 1881 that 140 
persons are daily added to its already vast population, so that 
30 new houses would be required to be buUt every day to 
afford residence for this enormous influx. 



WALES. 

* 

1. Wales lies to the west, and is said to be derived from 
the Saxon JVeaikas^ meaning wanderers or foreigners, because 
the ancient Britons took refuge there in time of peril. It was 
annexed to England in the reign of Edward I. m 1282, when 
its noble prince, Llewellyn, was slain. In 1284 Edward^s 
eldest son was bom in Carnarvon Castle, and in 1301 was 
created the first Prince of Wales, and ever since that time 
the eldest sons of the reigning sovereigns of England have 
taken this title. Owen Glendower, a warrior patriot, and a 
descendant of Llewellyn, joined the Percys in rebellion against 
Henry iv. ; but Uieir combined forces were totally defeated at 
the Battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, and with the death of Glen- 
dower in 141 5 the last embers of Welsh dissatisfaction with 
British rule died out The ancient name of the Principality 
was Cambria, and of the people Cymri, by which name they 
still call themselves. The race and language are Celtic. 

2. Wales is characterized by lofty mountains and beautiful 
scenery. It is peninsular in form, and is situated between 
the Irish Sea and the Bristol Channel. Its area is 7400 square 
miles, with a population of about 14 million. The watershed 
of the country, like that of England, lies in the west, and 
extends north and south, and hence rivers rising on the east 
of this line are longer and more important than those rising 
on its western slope. 

8. DIVISIONS. — ^Wales is divided into 12 counties or sLires. 



1 
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Six Korthem Ooantles. 

Counties. Chief Towna. 

. Beaumaris, Holyhead. 

. Caxnanron, Bangor, Conway. 

Ruthin, Denbiffh, Wrexham, Abeigde.^ 
. Mold, Holywdl, Flint. St. Asaph. 
. Dolgelly,* Barmouth, Bala. 
. Montgomery, Welshpool, Newtown, Uanidloes.' 



AngUsea, . 
Camarvont 
Denbigh, , 
Flint, ^ . 
Merioneth, . 
Montgomery^ 



Six Boafbeni Cknmtles. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

Cardiganshire, . . Cardigan, Aberystwith,^ Lampeter. 

Radnorshire^ . . Presteign,* New Radnor. 

Brechnockshtre, . Brecknock, Haj. 

Glamorganshire, • Cardi£f, Merthyr Tydfil,* Swansea, TJandaff. 

Carmarthenshire, . Carmarthen, Llanelly.' 

Pembroheshire, . . Pembroke, Milford, Tenby, Hav e rfordwest. 

4. GENERAL BEKABBS.— (i) The IVrar Laigert Towns 
Gardif^ 85,000 ; Swansea, 64,000 ; Merthyr Tydfil, 49,000 ; 
Aberdaze, 34,000 — all in Glamorganshire, the great mining and 
manufacturing county of the principality. 

(2) Bangor, Beaumaria, Llandudno, Aberyatwith, Bhyl, with 
Tenl^, are favourite seaside resorts. 

(3) Gamarron, Conway, Beaumaris, Denbigh, are noted for 
their ancient castles. 

(4) Montgomery, Newtown, Llanidloes, and Wxezbam are en- 
gaged in the flannel trade. 

(5) Merihyr Tydfil, Mold, Hblywel], are centres of the coal 
and metal mines. 

Holywell receives its name from St Winifred's Well, the 
waters of which at one time were supposed to effect marvellous 
cures, and are still so abundant as to turn the machinery of 
several mills in the neighbourhood. 

(6) Swansea, Caidiil^ OannarUien, and Llanelly are the chief 
ports for the export of Welsh minerals. Swansea is particularly 
noted for its large copper-smelting furnaces. 

(7) Holyhead, in Anglesea, is Uie mail packet station for 
Dublin, distant 64 miles. 

(8) Lampeter has a college— St David's — ^for the education 
of the Welsh clergy. 

(9) The Penrhyn Slate Qnazries in Carnarvonshire produce 
an annual yield of 75,000 tons of slate, and g^ve employment to 
more than 3000 men. 

Pmuntnee-^ 

» Ab«r.«el'-le, »Dol-gcthMc » Lan-id'-less. « Ab-er-itt'-ith. 

8Pres-tan'. • Mer-ther Tid-viL 'Lan-el'-lc. 
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BAILWAYa — The following are the principal Railway 
Systems radiating from London, with the chief towns which 
they pass, and the counties which they traverse : — 

(i) Great Eastern, from Liverpool Street and St Pancras. 

Towns ?^ — Cambridge, Ely, Thetford, Norwich, Yarmouth. 
Towns, — Cambridge, Ely, Lynn, Hunstanton. 
Towns. — Chelmsford, Colchester, Ipswich, Lowestoft. 
Counties, — Essex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk. 

(2) Great Korthem, from King*s Cross to York, and on to 
Scotland. 

Towns, — Hitchin, Huntingdon, Peterborough, Grantham, 
Newark, Retford, Donca»ter. York. 

Counties, — Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Lincoln, Rutland, Notts, Yorkshire. 

The line is continued by the Korth-EaBtem through York- 
shire, Durham, and Northumberland, to Darlington, New- 
castle, and Berwick-on-Tweed, and by the North Bxitiih to 
Edinburgh and Glaseow. There are Bnmoh Lmes to Leeds, 
Liverpool, Grimsby, Hull, etc. 

(3) Kidland, from St. Pancras to Carlisle, and onto Scotland. 
Towns, — St. Albans, Bedford, Leicester, Trent, Sheffield, 

Leeds, Skipton, Appleby, Carlisle. 

Counties, — Hertford, Bedford, Northampton, Leicester, 
Derby, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cumberland, Westmoreland. 

The line is continued by the Glasgow and South-Westem to 
Glasgow and by the North British to Edinburgh. There 
are Branch lines to Bradford, Nottingham, and to Derby, 
Matlock, Buxton, Manchester, etc. 

(4) KortJi- Western, from Euston Square to Carlisle and 
Scotland. 

Towns, — Rugby, Stafford, Crewe, Preston, Lancaster, Car- 
lisle ; continued by Caledonian to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Counties, — Hertford, Buckingham, Warwickshire, Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland. 

Towns, — Crewe, Chester, Conway, Bangor, Holyhead for 
Dublin. 

Counties, — Cheshire^ Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Anglesea. 

There are other Branch lines to Liverpool, to Manchester 
and Leeds, to Birmingham, to Fleetwood for Belfast. 

(5) Great Western, from Paddington to Bristol, and on to 
Penzance. 

Towns, — Reading, Swindon, Bath, Bristol; continued by 

^ The Main Line is placed first. 
F 
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Bristol and Exeter to Exeter; and by Devon and Cornwall 
to Plymouth, Redruth, Truro, Penzance. 

Counties, — Berks, Wilts, Somerset, Devon, ComwalL 

Towns. — Reading, Oxford, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, 
Chester, Birkenhead. 

Counties, — Berks, Oxford, Warwickshire, Shropshire, Che- 
shire. 

Towns. — Chester, Conway, Bangor, Holyhead to Dublin. 

Counties. — Cheshire, Flint, Denbigh, Carnarvon, Neath. 

7Vw«j.— Swindon, Gloucester, Newport, Cardiff, Pembroke, 
Milford ; also from Bristol by Taunton to Barnstaple. 

Counties. — Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, Pembrokeshire, DevoiL 

(6) Soafh-Weetem, from Waterloo to Plymouth and Penzance. 
Towns. — ^Woking, Basingstoke, Salisbury, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, and thence by South Devon and Cornwall to Penzance. 

Towns. — ^Woking, Basingstoke, Winchester, Southampton, 
also Dorchester, Weymouth. 

Towns, — Basingstoke, Salisbury, Yeovil, Exeter, Barnstaple, 
Ilfracombe. 

Counties. — Surrey, Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon. 

(7) Brighton and South Ooast, from London Bridge to Ports- 
mouth. 

Towns. — Croydon, Redhill, Brighton, Worthing, Chichester, 
Portsmouth for Isle of Wight 

Towns, — Norwood, Epsom, Leather Head, Horsham, 
Chichester, Portsmouth. 

Towns, — Lewes, Newhaven, Eastbourne, Hastings. 

Counties. — Surrey, Sussex, Hants. 

(8) Chatham and Dover, from Holbom Viaduct and Victoria. 
Towns, — Rochester, Faversham, Canterbury, Dover. 
Towns, — Chatham, Sittingboume, Heme Bay, Margate, 

Ramsgate. 

Counties^ — Surrey, Kent. 

(9) Sonth-Eastem, from Cannon Street and Charing Cross. 
Towns. — Chiselhurst, Sevenoaks, Tunbridge, Ashford, 

Dover and Folkestone for Paris. 

Towns, — Ashford, Canterbury, Ramsgate, Margate. 

Towns. — ^Tunbridge, Tunbridge Wells, Hastings, and St. 
Leonards ; also Redhill, Guildford, Reading. 

Counties, — Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants, Berks. 

(10) The Lancashire and Yorkshire Bailway, though not 
radiating from London, is a most important line, as it 
connects the great industrial towns of these two great manu- 
facturing counties. 
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(11) London, Tilbury, and Southend (Essex). 

(12) The principal routes between England and France 
are-^ 

I. Dover to Calais. 2. Folkestone to Boulogne. 3. New- 
haven to Dieppe. 4. Southampton to Havre and St Malo. 
5. Weymouth to Cherbourg. 

EMINENT MEN. 

England has produced a vast number of distinguished men 
in every department of literature, science, and philosophy; but 
as British Classics now properly form a distinct branch of 
education in all good schools, we shall here indicate only a few 
names which stand out conspicuously above all others. 

Poets and Novelists — Note Ohanoer, ' the father of English 
poetry,' and his Canterbury Tales^ Spenaer and his Faerie 
Queen^ Shakespeare and his Plays^ Milton and his Paradise 
Lost, Addiaon and his Spectator, Pope and his Dundad and 
Rape of the Lock, Byxon and his Childe Harold^ Gowper and 
his Task, Wordsworth and his Excursion, Sir Bolwer Lytton 
and his Last Days of Pompeii, Defoe and his Robinson Crusoe, 
Dickens and his David Cofiperfield, Thackeray and his New- 
comes, George Eliot and her Middlemarch, Tennyson and his 
Enoch Arden, etc. 

Historians. — Note Macaulay and Fronde's Histories of Eng- 
land, Gibbon's Decline and FcUl of the Roman Empire, and 
Grote's History of Greece, 

Warriors, — Note Lord dive, who laid the foundation of our 
Indian Empire by the Battle of Plassey. The Dnke of Marl- 
boiough, who gained splendid victories over the French at 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, and Oudenarde. Lord 
Nelson and his great naval victories at Copenhagen, the Nile, 
and Trafalgar. 

Statesmen.'-N ote William Pitt, Sir Bobert Feel, Earl Bnssell, 
Lord Fahnezston, W. E. Gladstone, and Earl Beaconsfield. 

Amongst Philanthropists associate the name of Howard with 
the alleviation of the condition of prisoners ; and Wilberforce 
with the abolition of slavery. 

Amongst Philosophers note Lord Bacon and his Novum 
Organum, Sir Isaac Newton and his great Law of Gravitation, 
Locke and his Human Understanding, Butler and his Analogy. 

Fine Arts. — Note Sir Ghiistopher Wren, architect of St. 
Paul's ; Hogarth and his ^ Rake's Progress ; ' Turner and his 
Landscapes: note his 'Rise and Fall of Carthage;' Sir 
Joshua Beynolds, the great portrait painter: note his 'Infant 
Samuel/ in the National Gallery, 
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SCOTLAND. 

1. Scotland is the land of the Scoti or Scots, who came at 
an early period from Ireland. Its ancient name was Oaledonia, 
from a tribe called Caledonii, who inhabited the northern 
region, and gave their name to the country, as the Angles 
gave their name to England. 

2. EXTENT. — Scotland has an Area of more than 30,000 sq. 
miles, with a population of 3} millions. Its greatest Length 
from Dunnet Head, its extreme northern point, to the Mull 
of Galloway, its extreme southern point, is said to be 288 
miles. The Breadth varies very much. From Buchan Ness 
in Aberdeenshire to Ardnamurchan Point in Argyleshire is 
said to be 180 miles, whilst from the Firth of Forth to the 
Firth of Clyde is only about 35 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Atlantic ; on the south by England ; on the east 
by the North Sea ; and on the west by the Atlantic. 

8. NATURAL DIVISIONS.— Scotland is divided into the High- 
lands and Lowlands. The Highlands occupy the north, north- 
west, and north-east parts. Draw a line from Moray Firth 
throu|^h Glenmore to the Firth of Lorn : the lands north of 
this Ime will comprise the Northern Highlands. Draw a line 
from Arran through Stirlingshire, Perthshire, and Aberdeen- 
shire to Buchan Ness on the North Sea : the lands between 
Glenmore and this line chiefly form the Grampian Highlands ; 
and the lands south and south-east of this line may be regarded 
as forming the Lowlands. In the Highlands the people are 
chiefly of Celtic origin, and speak the Gaelic language. In 
the Lowlands they are chiefly Saxons, and speak the English 
language. English is taught in all schools, and at no distant 
day will become universal. The industrial occupations of the 
people are similar to those of the people of England — manu- 
facturing, agricultural, pastoral, mining, fishing, are amongst 
their principal pursuits. The Scots are distinguished for 
patriotism, superior intelligence, steadiness, bravery, and 
persevering energy. 

4. HISTOBY.— On the death of Elizabeth in 1603, James vi. 
of Scotland being rightful heir to the English throne became 
Tames l. of England, and from thence the two crowns have 
been united under one sovereign. In 1707, in the reign of 
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Queen Anne, tbe Union of the Scotch And English Parliaments 
was effected. Though both countries were governed by one 
sovereign since Uie accession of James I., yet each was ruled 
by its own separate Parliament By the Treaty of Union it 
was stipulated that Scotland should send 16 Peers and 4$ 
Commoners to t^e United Parliament, that the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland should be maintained, and that the succes- 
sion to the United Kingdom should be vested in the House 
of Hanover. 

5. OAFES.— O^f the East Coast— {i) St AbVs Head, in 
Berwickshire ; (2) Fifeness, in Fifeshire ; (3) Bndhan Ness, in 
Aberdeenshire; (4) Kinnaizd Head, in Aberdeenshire; (5) 
Tarbet Kess, in Cromarty. 

On the North Coast— (i) Bnncansl^ Head, and (2) Bnnnet 
Head, in Caithness ; ^3) Cape Wrath, in Sutherlandshire ; (4) 
Batt of Lewis, north of the Isle of Lewis. 

On the West Coast— {i) Ardnamniohaii Point, in Argyleshire ; 
(2) Hull of Oantire, south of Cantire Peninsula. 

On the South Coast— VjiSl of Oalloway, and (2) Bonow Head, 
in Wigtownshire. 

6. ISLANDS.— These are very numerous. There are in all 
787 islands, and of these 186 are inhabited. There are four 
principal groups :— 

(i) The Shetland ULes, situate about 76 miles north-east 
of the Orkneys, and 130 miles west of Norway, consist of up- 
wards of 100 islands, the largest of which is the Mainland. 
Lerwick is the capital. They are famed for ponies, fine wool, 
and fisheries. 

(2) The Orkneys, separated from the mainland by the Pent- 
land Firth, consist of about 70 islands. Kirkwall in Pomona 
is the capital. The Shetlands and Orkneys form one county. 

(3) The Hebrides, or Western liales, consist of two groups — 
I. The Outer, comprising Lewis, Harris, North and South 
Uist, and others. 2. The Inner, nearer to the mainland, and 
separated from the outer group by the Great and Little Minch 
channels, consist of Skye, Rum, MuU, lona, Staffa, Jura, I slay, 
and a few others. The chief occupations of the people in- 
habiting these groups are the manufacture of kelp, fishing, and 
rearing cattle and sheep. The chief towns are Stornoway in 
Lewis, Portree in Skye, and Tobermory in Mull. 

BEBIABES.— (i) Iday is celebrated for its whisky distilleries. 
(2) Between Jura and the Isle of Scarba is the famous whirl- 
pool Oonievrekin, formed by the meeting of two tides. At 
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the south of Jura there are two elevations 2566 feet, which 
are called the Fape of Jura. (3) StaiBi is famed for its 
great natural curiosity, Fingal's C^ve, which is formed by 
basaltic columns 60 feet high, and which support an arched 
roof of lofty elevation. The cave is said to be about 46 feet 
wide at its entrance, and the sea extends about 220 feet under- 
ground. (4) lona, or Iboliiildll, the Island of ' Columba of the 
Church,' is situate a short distance from the south point of 
MulL St. Columba was a celebrated Irish missionary, who, 
with twelve associates, took possession pf the island in the 
sixth century, and diffused the blessings of Christianity amongst 
the northern Picts. (5) Lewis, the largest of the Hebrides, is 
included in Ross-shire ; Skye, Korth and Bonth XTist, in Inver- 
ness-shire ; and Mull, Ulay, and Jura, form part of Arg^leshire. 

(4) The Clyde Orcmp. — i. Arran ; 2. Bute ; 3. The Cumbraes ; 
4. Ailsa Craig. Anan is much frequented as a summer resort. 
Goatfell, 2870 feet high, is the highest peak. Bothesay, capital 
of Bute, being well sheltered, and having a mild temperature, 
has become a winter residence for invalids. Ailsa Ciaig, at 
the entrance of the Firth of Clyde, is simply an isolated rock, 
rising imposingly out of the sea to the height of 1 1 12 feet, and 
is chiefly the home of Solan geese and other aquatic birds. 
On the Cmnbzaes opposite Largs is the town of Millport, the 
seat of an Episcopsd College. Arran, Bute, and the Cum- 
braes form one county, generally called Bute. 

(5) Isolated UJancU on the East Coast — i. Miay; 2. Inch- 
]Bei£, in the Firth of Forth, both surmounted by lighthouses. 
3. The Baas Bock, 400 feet high, is situate at the entrance of 
the Firth of Forth. Thousands of Solan geese are found 
here. Charles il. purchased the rock from the Lauder family 
for £4000, and during his reign many covenanters were 
imprisoned there. 

Tabular View of Islands. 



Shetland^ « • 
Orkney t • . 
Hebrides^ Outer ^ 

Clyde Group, 
IsolaUd^ East Coast, 



Chief, Mainland ; capital, Lerwick* 
Chief, Pomona ; capital. Kirkwall. 
Lewis, Harris, North Uist, South Uist . 
Skye, Rum, Mull, lona, StaffiLjura, Islay. 
Arran, Bate, Cumbraes, Ailsa Craig. 
May, Inchkeith, Bass Rock. 



7. MOUNTAINS. — ^These are very numerous, scattered over 
a wide area, and though loft^ as compared with English and 
Irish mountains, do not attam to the line of perpetual snow. 

(i) The Norihem Highlands are situated north-west of Glen- 
more and the line of the Caledonian Canal. They extend from 
the Island of Mull through Inverness-shire^ Ross-shire, and 
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Sutherland shire, as far north as Cape Wrath, and are from 
3500 to 4000 feet high. The highest summits are Ben Attow, 
Ben Wyvis, Ben Dearg, and Ben More. 

(2) The Orampian or Central Highlands are situated between 
Glenmore and Strathmore, which extends from Dumbarton- 
shire through the centre of Stirling, Perthshire, Forfarshire, to 
Kincardineshire. The highest summits are Ben Kevis, 4406 
feet, the loftiest mountain in the British Isles ; Ben Maodhni, 
Caixntonl, Gaimgorm, each above 4000 feet. Ben Lomond, 
Ben Cmachan, Ben LawezB, are outliers of the Grampians, and 
are under 4000 feet. 

(3) The Ochll and Sidlaw Hilla lie between the valley of 
Strathmore and the Firths of Forth and Clyde. The highest 
of the Ochils is Benclengli, 2300 feet. Of the Sidlaw Hills 
the highest is Eingseat, 1260 feet, and the most noted Ihmsi- 
nane, 11 15 feet. 

(4) The Seathem HilLi lie south of the Forth and Clyde, and 
are mostly above 2000 feet. Ueirickt the highest of the 
Southern Hills, is 2764 feet. The principal ranges are — i. The 
LammermooiB, between Haddington and Berwickshire. 2. The 
Pentland HiUb, near Edinburgh. 3. The Hooxfoot HiUs^^in 
Edinburghshire. 4. The Lowthers,. in Dumfriesshire. 5« The 
Cheviots, on the borders of England. The Oheviot Peak, in 
Northumberland, is 2700 feet. 



The Northern HighlandsL 


Suthertandshire, 


m Ben Hopct » 


, . 3000 feet. 


i> 


. Ben Mortt . . . 


. 3200 „ 


Ross-shire, . . 


.. Be* AttcWt . . . 


. 4000 „ 


« • • 


. Ben IVyins, . . 


. . 3700 „ 


»* • • 


. . Ben Deargt • • • 


. 3550 M 


The Grampian TTighTands, 


Inveraess-shire, 


• Ben Nevis t . • , 


vivo feet* 


Aberdeenshire, . 


, . Ben Macdhuip . , 


. . 4290 „ 


it > 


. . Caimtoul, . . . 


. 4240 „ 


Banffshire, . , 


. Caimgortn, • » 


► . 4090 »» 


Perthshire, . . 


. Ben JLawers^ . 


. . 3980 ». 


t( • • 


. . Ben More^ . . . 


. 3800 „ 


>» • < 


, . Ben Ledi, . . . 


. . 3000 », 


Argyleshire, 


. . Ben CruacAan, 


, . 36yo „ 


Stirlingshire^ . 


, • Ben Lomond, . . 
Sonfhem Hills. 


. 319a - 



Kirkcudbright, . Merrick, .... 2764 feet. 

Peebles, .... Broadlaw, .... 2750 ,, 

Northumberland, . Cheviot Peak, . . . 2700 „ 

Dumfries, . • . Hartfellt . . • • 2600 „ 
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8. PLAINS.— (i) Stmthmoret or the Great Valley, extending 
from Dumbartonshire to the coast of Kincardine, loo miles. 

(2) Olenmoie, or the Great Glen, extends from Loch Linnhe 
to Moray Firth, 100 miles. (3} The Hain of Otonuurty occupies 
the basin of the Firth of Cromarty. (4) Stzafhspey, or the 
valley of the Spey. (5) The Valley of the Bee. (6) The Oazse 
of Goviie, north of the Tay. 

9. INLETS. — East Coast-^i) Firth of Ferth, (2) Firihof Tby, 

(3) Moray Flrih, (4) Bomoch Firth. 

The North Coast is comparatively little indented. The 
chief openings are — (i) Ihmnet Head Bay, (2) Kyle of Tongue, 
(3) Eriboll Bay, (4) Kyle of Buxneo. 

The West Coast is very rugeed, and much penetrated by 
arms of the sea similar to the fiords on the west coast 
of Norway, only less extensive. The chief openings are — 
(i) Looh Enard, (2) Looh Tonidon, (3) Loch Canon, (4) Loch 
Broom, (5) Firth of Lome, (6) Loch LLtmhe, (7) Loch Etive, (8) 
Looh Fyne, (9) Loch Long, (10) Firth of Olyde, (11) Loch Byao. 

South Coast-- {i) Olenluce Bay, (2) Wigtown Bay, (3) Eirkcod- 
hiight Bay, (4) Sohray Firth. 

10. SOUNDS ANB ETLES.— Narrow portions of water, usually 
called straits and channels, receive on the west coast the 
designation of Sounds. For instance, the narrow channel 
between Arran and Cantire is called the Kilbrennan Sound ; 
that between Islay and Jura, the Sound of Islay ; that between 
Jura and Argyleshire, the Sound of Jura ; that between Mull 
and the mainland, the Sound of Mull ; that between Skye and 
the mainland, the Sleat Sound ; that between Harris and 
North Uist, the Sound of Harris ; whilst the channel separat- 
ing the Outer from the Inner Hebrides is called the Little 
Minch, and the narrow waters separating Bute from the main- 
land of Argyleshire, the Eyles of Bute, celebrated for their 
highly picturesque scenery ; also the Kylee of Bhea and Akin, 
between Skye and Ross-shire. The Pentiand Firth separates the 
Orkneys from Caithness. The North Ohannel — ^between Cantire 
and Fair Head, 12 miles— divides Scotland from Ireland. 

11. BiVJSJtS. — Having generally an elevated source and a 
short and rapid course, they are not navigable to any con- 
siderable extent. Most of them abound with salmon, trout, 
and other fish, which form an important source of wealth to 
the country. The principal salmon rivers are the Tweed, the 
Tay, the Dee, and the Spey. 

The following are the most noted rivers of Scotland : — 

(i) The Clyde is the only large river on the west coast^ and 
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commercially it is the most important river of Scotland. It 
rises near the Lowther Hills, passes through Lanarkshire, 
and divides Dumbarton on the north from Renfrew on the 
south. It receives the Baer, Elvao, Donglaa Water, Medvin, 
Leven, and other streams in its course, flows past the towns of 
Lanark, Hamilton, Glasgow, Port-Glasgow, and Dumbarton, 
where it opens out into the estuary of the Firth of Clyde. 
The outlook of the Clyde is towards Ireland and America, 
with which countries it carries on a great trade. Its foreign 
commerce is second if not equal to that of Uie Mersey, and on 
its banks shipbuilding is carried on to a very large extent. 

On the Clyde near Lanark are the Fi^ of Clyde. There 
are four falls. Ooxa Linn is the largest and grandest, bounding 
over high shelving rocks at three successive leaps, 84 feet ; 
and Btcmebyret Idim, with three distinct bounds, to a depth of 
80 feet. After copious rains these falls present a grand and 
imposing spectacle. 

(2) The Tweed rises in Hartfell in Peeblesshire, flows through 
Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh shires, and divides Berwick 
on the north from Northumberland on the south. It passes 
Peebles, Innerleithen, Melrose, Dryburgh Abbey, Kelso, and 
Coldstream. It receives on its nordi bsjik the Adder, Lander, 
and Gala, and on the right the Ettriok, Yanow, and Teviot ; 
and after a course of nearly 100 miles, draining a basin of 
1870 square miles, falls into the North Sea at Berwick. It is 
not navigable for any length, and is only important on account 
of its salmon fishery, and historical associations. 

(3) The Forth rises in the mountains skirting Loch Lomond, 
passes through the gap which separates the Ochils from the 
Campsie Fells, and after a course of about 60 miles, expands 
into the estuary of the Firth of Forth. The river and its 
estuary divide Perth, Clackmannan, and Fife on the north 
from Stirling and the Lothians on the south side. On its 
banks stand Stirling, Alloa, Grangemouth, Queensferry, and at 
a distance from its mouth, on the south side, Leith, the port of 
Edinburgh, and the greatest shipping port on the East Coast. 
In its course it receives the streams of the Teitii, AUan, and 
Devon, and is navigable to Alloa for vessels of 300 tons, and 
to Stirling for vessels of 100 tons. It is connected with the 
Firth of Clyde by the Forth and Clyde Canal, 35 mile^ 

(4) The Tay is the largest of the Scotch rivers. It rises in 
the extreme west of Perthshire, passes through Lochs Dochart 
and Tay, and through the gap which separates the Ochil from 
the Sidlaw Hills. It receives on its left bank the lala, Garry, 
and Tummel, and on the right, the streams of the Almond and 
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Earn. It flows past the towns of Aberfeldy, Dunkeld, Perth, 
and Dundee, and joins the North Sea between the counties 
of Fife and Forfar. It is 130 miles long, drains a basin of 
2500 square miles, and is navigable for vessels of 100 tons to 
Perth, and of 500 tons to Dundee, which has a very^ large 
coasting trade, and is noted for its linen and jute manufactures. 

(5) The Spey is 1 10 miles long, and is the most rapid river 
in Scotland. It rises in Loch Spey in Inverness-shire, passes 
between the counties of Elgin and Banff, and falls into the 
North Sea near the entrance to the Moray Firth. Fochabers 
and Kingussie stand on its banks. It is not navigable, and 
hence useless for commercial purposes, but it ia valuable on 
account of its extensive salmon fisheries. 



Table of Principal Rivers, with the Chief Towns 

ON or near them. 



Riven. 


Flowing into 


Towns. 


Spey, . . 
Findhom, 


Moray Firth» . 


Kingussie, Fochabeis. 


>i • 


Forres. 


Nairn, 


t» • 


Nairn. 


Ness, • . 


»» ■ 


Invemesa^ 


Don, • . 


North Sea, . . 


Inverury. 


Dee, . . 


fi • • 


Aberdeen. 


South Esk, 


•> • • 


Montrose, Brechin. 


Toy, . . 


f » • • 


Dundee, Perth, Dnnkeid, 


Tummel, 


Trib. of Tay, . 


Blair Aihol (near). 


Mom, . 


ft • 


Crieff 


Forth, « . 


North Sea, . . -j 


T^ith, Burntisland, Grangemouth, 
Alloa, Stirling. 


Teith, . 


Trib. of Forth, . 


Callander, Doune. 


Tweed, . 


North Sea, . . •< 


Berwick, Coldstream, Kelso, Mel- 
rose, Peebles. 


Teviot, 


Trib. of Tweed, 


Hawick. 


Gala,. 


tt 


Galashiels, 


EUrick, 


%t 


Selkirk. 


NUh, . . 


Solway Firth, . 


Dumfries. 


Annan, . 


1* • 


Annan, Moffat* 


Dee, • . 




Kirkcudbright, 

Lanark, Hamilton, Airdrie, Glas- 


Clyde, . • 


Firth of Qyde, .< 


gow, Port-Glasgow, Greenock, 
DumbaTton, Hdbensbuigh. 


Leven,. 


Trib. of Qyde, . 


Alexandria. 


Cart, . 


(f • 


Paisley. 


Ayr, . . 


Firth of Qyde, . 


A)rr. 


Doon, . . 


ft • 


Dahnellington. 


Irvine, 


*• • 


Irvine, Kilmamoek. 
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12. LAKES. — These are styled LochB, and some of them are, 
strictly speaking, not lakes, but arms of the sea, running up a 
considerable distance into the land, and corresponding on a 
smaller scale to the grand fiords of Norway. Many of them 
are noted for their exquisite beauty, and the scenery of some 
of them is grand and sublime. Though of less extent, they 
are little inferior to the Swiss and Italian lakes. 

(l) Loch Lomond, in Stirlingshire, is the largest, being 24 
miles long and 7 miles wide at its southern extremity. The 
scenery at the lower end is lovely, being dotted with numerous 
islands. The upper end is sublime, being skirted by Ben 
Lomond and other lofty mountains. (2) Loch Katrine, in 
Perthshire, the scene of Sir Walter Scott's Lady of the Lake, 
It is small, but a perfect gem, and in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood are the Trossachs, one of the most lovely scenes in 
the British Isles. (3) Looh Awe, in Argyleshire. (4) Loch Tay, 
in Perthshire. (5) Loch Leven, in Kinross-shire, on one of 
whose islands stand the ruins of the castle in which Mary 
Queen of Scots was imprisoned, and from which she made 
her escape in 1568. (6) Looh Shin, in Sutherlandshire. (7) 
Lochs Maree, in Ross-shire, and Smiart, in Argyleshire, both 
noted for their extent and beautiful scenery. (8) Lochs Lochy 
and Ness, in the valley of the Caledonian Canal. Close to 
Loch Ness is the celebrated Fall of Foyexs, 90 feet, one of the 
finest waterfalls in Great Britain. (9) St. Mary's Loch, in 
Selkirkshire, is small^ noted for its peaceful quietude, and the 
grassy slopes which skirt its shores for their pastoral beauty. 

18. The CLIMATE is similar to that of England, and is 
usually bracing and healthy. But east winds prevail in spring, 
which are very trying. 

li. AGBIOULTURE is in a very advanced state. The land 
is in most localities well drained, the farms are generally 
large, and the most approved methods of cultivation are 
adopted^ Oats, wheat, turnips, and potatoes are the chief 
crops. Owing to the mountainous character of the country, 
only about one-fourth of its surface can be cultivated. 

15. FISHING- is a most important branch of industry, and 
gives employment to a large number of the population. Most 
of the rivers yield an abundant supply of salmon, which are sent 
chiefly to the London market. Loch Fyne supplies a superior 
quality of herring. Oysters are obtained in great numbers in 
the Firths of Forth and Tay. Vast quantities of cod and herring 
are procured in the North Sea fisheries. Wick, Peterhead, 
Dunbar, Oban, Fraserburgh, are herring-fishing centres^ 
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16. MINEBAL&^The Ooal-fieldB are found north and south 
of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, in the counties of Fife, 
Stirling, Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr. 
The annual produce of the mines is said to be 10^000,000 tons. 
Iron is found in the vicinity of the coal-fields, chiefly in ^e 
counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, and Stirling. The annual 
produce is said to be 3,000,000 tons of ore. The Carron iron- 
works, near Falkirk, are particularly noted. Oopper is found 
in Perthshire ; Lead, in the Lead Hills of the Lowthers ; Onnite, 
in Aberdeenshire ; Slate, in Argyleshire ; Pebblee, in the moun- 
tains of Cairngorm. 

17. MANUFAOTUEBB.— The chief centres are :— 

Paisley (Renfrewshire), . . Cotton, shawls. 

Galashiels (Selkirkshire). . . Tweeds, plaids, wooUen goods, hosiery. 

Hawick (Roxburghshire), . Hosiery. 

Dundee (Firth of Tay), . . Jute, coarse linen, shipbuilding. 

Dunfermline (Fifeshire), . . Damasks, fine linen. 

^ W«» (AbeMeenshire). . {^~^ «^^S;^^"»»^ «""* ««^ 

Bannockbum (Stirlingshire), Tartans, plaids, woollen goods. 

Kilmarnock (Ayrshire), . . Carpets, calico printing, bonnets 

Kirkcaldy, Floorcloth. 

Greenock and Port-GUisganoX ci,:«k„;i^s«« 
(Clyde). . . . . f .| Shipbuilding. 

Edinburgh (Firth of Forth). . Ales, jewellery, printing, paper. 

Alloa ( „ „ ). . Ales. 

Arbroath Canvas. 

I slay (Campbeltown). . . . Whislqr, 

18. IHTEBKAL OOMMUmOATION.— The inland communica- 
tion affords great facilities for trade. Roads intersect the 
country in every direction, and are in good order. Canab 
connect important localities. The Crinan Canal connects 
Loch Fyne with the Adantic ; the Caledonian Canal, the 
Atlantic with the North Sea; and the ForUi and Clyde Canal, 
the rivers Forth and Clyde. The trafHc of the country is also 
largely promoted by upwards of 2700 miles of railroad^ and 
telegrapns connect the most important towns. 

19. IMPOBTS are similar to those in England — ^tea, sugar, 
coffee, raw materials for manufactures, wine, fruits, spices, 
timber, hardware, tobacco. 

20. EXP0BT8 are chiefly iron, coal, linen, jute, cotton, and 
woollen fabrics, cattle, sheep, soap, agricultural produce, fish, 
machinery, whisky. 
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21. EDTTOATION is more advanced than in England. This 
is mainly to be ascribed to the efficiency of parish schools, 
which at one time were universally established. These and 
other schools have been recently superseded by National Board 
Schools. There are also High Schools under Board inspection, 
in which youths are prepared for commercisd life and for 
entering the Universities. There are Four Univenities — 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

22. BEUaiON.— The established form of Christianity is 
Protestant Presbyterianism ;* but the Free Church, the United 
Presb}rterian Church, and all other denominations have perfect 
freedom. 

28. POUnOAL DIVISIONS.— Scotland is divided into thirty- 
three counties or shires. The following arrangement, with the 
chief towns, may be found convenient. Assize or county towns 
are placed first : — 

Six OonntieB north of Loch linnhe and Oaledonian CanaL 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

^k^ "^. '^**:} Kirkwall, Lerwick. 



Caithness, . 
Sutherland, 
Cromarty, , 
Ross, . . 
Inverness, . 



Wick, Thuiso. 

Dornoch. 

Cromarty, 

Dingwall, Tain, Invergordon. 

Inverness, Fort-William. 



Fourteen Central OonntieB between the Oaledonian Canal and 

Firths of Clyde and Forth. 

Chief Towns. 
., Nairn. 
. Elgin, Forres. 
. Banff, Keith. 

. Aberdeen, Peterhead, Huntly. 
, Stonehaven, Laurencekirk, Bervie. 
. Forfar, Dundee, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath. 

(Perth, Crieff, Dunkeld, Dunblane, Blaiigowrie, 
• 1 Auchterarder. 

. Inveraray, Oban, Campbeltown, Dunoon. 
. Rothesay. 

. Dumbarton, Helensburgh, Kirkintilloch. 
. Stirling, Falkirk, Grangemouth. 
. Kinross. 

. Clackmannan, Alloa, Dollar. 
. Cupar, Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy,' St. Andrews. 



Counties. 
Nairn, . 
Elgin, . 
Banf, . 
Aberdeen, 
Kincardine, 
Forfar, . 

Perth, . 

Argyle, 

BuU, . 

Dumbarton 

Stirling, 

Kinross, 

Clackmannan 

Fife, . . 



1 ¥rompresbuteros (v^pir^vn^), a presbyter or elder. 
* Pronounce Kirk-caw-de. 
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Thirteen ConntieB soufh of Firths of Clyde and Forth. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

Renfrew^ . . . Renfrew, Paisley, Greenock, Port-Glasgow. 
Lanark^ , , , Lanark, Glasgow, Airdrie, Hamilton, Rutherglen. 

"-'iv^^Aia::"} LinHthgow, Bathgate. 

^^Midhlhian, ^^\ Edinburgh. Leith, Musselburgh, Dalkeith. 

^^^tfMianfS Haddington, Dunbar, North Berwick.* Plresionpans. 

Berwick^ . . . Greenlaw, Dunse, Coldstream. 

Roxburgh, . . Jedburgh, Hawick,* Kelso. Melrose. 

Selkirk^ . . . Selkirk, Galashiels. 

PeebUst . . . Peebles, Innerleithen. 

AyTt .... Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine, Maybole, Largs. Ardrossan. 

Wigtown, . . . Wigtown, Stranraer, Portpatrick. 

Kirkcudbright, . Kirkcudbright,' Castle Douglas. 

Dumfries, . . . Dumfries. Anxian. Moi&t. 

OENESAL BEMATIKS. 

(i) Olftckmannan, 36 square miles, and EinrcMy 78 square 
miles, are the two smallest counties. InYemeai, 4255 square 
miles, and Argyleshire, 3254 square miles, are tbfls two largest 
counties. Oromarty consists of fourteen isolated portions, mostly 
in Ross-shire ; hence Ross and Cromarty are often spoken of 
as forming one county. 

(2) The Eight Largest Towns are : — 



Fopnlation. 
Glasgow,^ . . . 511,000 
Edinburgh, . . 328,000 
Dundee, . . 143,000 

Aberdeen, . . . 106,500 



Population. 
Greenock, • . 68,000 

f^th, . . • 58,000 
Paisley, . . . 56,000 
Perth, . . , 30,000 



(3) Certain localities receive particular names. The district 
of Roxburgh, through which the Teviot flows, is called 
Teviotdale ; that of Lanark, through which the Clyde flows, 
Clydeedale ; that of Peebles, through which the Tweed flows, 
Tweeddale. In Diunfriesshire, Kithsdale, Annandale, Eakdale, 
are called after the rivers Nith, Annan, and £sk, which flow 
through these dales. Kirkcudbright is called East GaUoway ; 
Wigtown, West Galloway; whilst the three counties of Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh, and Haddington are called the Tiothiiuiii, noted for 
fertile soil, splendid farming, and abundant crops. 

(4) Edinburgh is the government and literary capital ; 
Olasgow, the commercial capital ; InvemeBB, the capital of the 

Pronounce—^ Ber'-rik. • Haw'-ik. » Kir-koo'-br*. 

* Including suburbs* 700,00a 
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North Highlands ; Invezaiay, the capital of the West High- 
lands ; Oban, a great tourist centre for the West Highlands ; 
DiimMeB, the capital of the South ; Abexdeen, the capital of 
the North. 

(5) MinexBl Watexing-Hacee are — ^Mbffiat, in the valley of the 
Annan, Dumfriesshire ; Bzidge of Allan, near Stirling ; Dun- 
blane, on the Allan ; and Innerleithen, in Peeblesshire. 

(6) Seaport Towns.— (i) Glasgow, on the Clyde ; (2) Greenock, 
on the Clyde ; (3) Ldth, on the Firth of Forth ; (4) Dundee, on 
the Firth of Tay ; (5} Aberdeen, between the Dee and the 
Don ; (6) Montrose, on the coast of Forfarshire. 

(7) Shipbuilding Towns. — Glasgow, Port-Glasgow, Greenock, 
Dumbarton, Leith, Dundee. 

(8) Wiok, on the coast of Caithness, is the centre of the 
herring fishery. 850 boats are employed, and 60,000 barrels 
salted in one season. 

(9) John O'OioaVs House, on the Pentland Firth, in Caithness, 
was once the most northerly inhabited house on the mainland 
of Great Britain. It is now demolished. Hence from 'John 
O'Groat's to Land's End,' sigpiified from the extreme noith to 
the extreme south of the island. 

(10) Ealkirk, in Stirlingshire, is noted for its three great 
annual cattle fairs called Trysts. Here Edward I. in 1298 
defeated William Wallace, and here in 1746 the Pretender 
gained his last victory, defeating the Royal forces tmder 
General Hawley. 

(11) Balmoral Oastle, in Braemar, 48 miles west of Aberdeen, 
is the Highland residence of the Royal Family. It was 
purchased for £y2poo, and afterwards enlarged and beautified 
by the late Prince Albert 

(12) Boone, near Perth, is famed as the place where the 
kings of Scotland were crowned. The stone on which they 
were inaugurated was removed by Edward I. to Westminster 
Abbey, and is placed in a chair in Henry the Seventh's Chapc^L 
On this stone the English monarchs are now crowned. 

(13) The Forts, William, George, and Augustus, on Loch 
Linnhe and the line of the Caledonian Canal, were erected to 
check the pretensions of Prince Charles to the British crown. 

(14) BannookbuxB, near Stirling, is celebrated for the great 
victory gained by Robert Bruce over the army of Edward 11. 
in 1 3 14. Bruce*s army is estimated at 30,000, Edward^s at 
100,00a The English loss is said to have been about 30,000. 
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(15) Hodden, on the Borders, close to the Cheviots, is 
memorable for the total defeat of James iv. by the Earl of 
Surrey in 15 13. The rash but chivalrous James and the 
flower of the Scottish nobles fell in battle. 

(16) Frestonpans, near Edinburgh, is noted for the victory of 
Prince Charles the Pretender over the forces of George the 
Second under Sir Joho Cope in 1745. 

ii7) Oulloden, near Inverness, is celebrated for the utter 
eat of the Pretender by the English army in 1746. This 
battle decided the fate of the Stuarts. 

(18) The PasB of Killiecxankie, near Blair Athol, in Perth- 
shire, is memorable for the defeat of the forces of William 
and Mary, under General Mackay, by Graham of Claverhouse 
and the Highland clans who supported the cause of James li. 
in 1689. Graham, or Viscount Dundee, fell in the battle, and 
his followers, wearied with hardships and disappointments, 
gradually dispersed* 

(19) Glenooe, a few miles north of Oban, is characterized by 
' wild grandeur and sublimity, and is chiefly famous' for the 

massacre of the Macdonalds by the Campbells. It appears 
there was some delay in the Macdonalds taking the prescribed 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary ; that William, be- 
lieving the Macdonalds were still disaffected, signed an order 
for their extirpation ; and Uiat the Campbells, under shelter 
of this order, gratified a private pique by entering the glen, 
and whilst professing friendship for the Macdonalds, and 
enjoying their hospitsdity, massacred them in cold blood. 

(20) The Soman Wall, between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 
was erected in the reign of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 140, to pre- 
vent the incursions of the Northern Picts. Some remains of 
this wall are still to be seen. 

(21) 8t Andrews, on the east coast of Fife, is the seat of an 
ancient university, and of a cathedral, from whose ruins some 
idea of its former splendour may be deduced. Here Patrick 
Hamilton, the first Scottish martyr, suflered in 1528, and 
George Wishart in 1546. Here, also, John Knox commenced 
his career as a preacher of the Reformed Faith, and here 
Cardinsd Beatoun was assassinated in 1546, shortly after 
Wishart's martyrdom. 

(22) Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, is celebrated for a splendid 
abbey, founded for Benedictine monks by King Malcolm and 
his queen. Here James l. of Scotland, David 11., and Charles 
I. were bom ; and here, in the abbey, Robert Bruce and ms 
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Queen Elizabeth were buried ; and here also Qiarles li. 
signed the ' Solemn League and Covenant,* 165a 

(23) Linlithgow, 18 miles west of Edinburgh, is noted as the 
birth-place of Mary Queen of Scots in 1 542, and as the scene 
of the assassination of the Earl of Murray, ' the good Regent 
Murray,* by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, in 1570. 

(24) Helrofle Abbey, on the Tweed, in Roxburghshire, was 
founded by David i. for Cistertian monks, an^ rebuilt and 
decorated in subsequent reigns. It was, however, unhappily 
destroyed, through a *' zeal not according to knowledge,' in the 
tune of the Reformation. It is justly considered as the finest 
ruin in Scotland. Abbotefoxd, 3 miles from Melrose, was the 
residence of Sir Walter Scott, erected and beautifi^ by the 
rewards of his literary genius. Here he died in 1832, and was 
interred in Bxybnrgh Abbey, a few miles distant 

(25) Haddington, near to which is the birth-place of John 
Knox, the great Reformer, who ' never feared the face of man.' 
It was also the sphere of the pastoral labours of the Rev. John 
Brown, author of the Self- Interpreting BU>le. 

(26) Stirling, the ancient key to the Highlands, stands on 
the Forth, and is celebrated for its castle, where James 11. and 
James v. were bom, and where the Earl of Douglas was 
assassinated by James li. From the Castle Hill Uiere are 
commanding views of the windings of the river and the 
exquisite grandeur of the surrounding scenery. 

(27) Glasgow, on the Clyde, is the largest city in Scotland, 
and claims to be the second city in the United Kingdom. In 
addition to its varied manufactures, facilitated by the abun- 
dance of coal and iron in its vicinity, it is noted for its Univer- 
sity and its Cathedral; whilst Locn Katrine, by means of 
splendid aqueducts, supplies its inhabitants with more than 
40,000,000 gallons of water daily. 

(28) Edinbnxgh, or the town of Edwin, is situate about 2 
miles from Leith, which is its seaport, on the Firth of Forth. 
In consequence of its splendid position, and the architectural 
beauty of many of its buildings and monuments, it has been 
styled the ' Modem Athens.* Edinburgh is not a manufactur- 
ing city^ though it is noted for its fine ales. It is eminently 
literary m its character, and is celebrated for its great printing 
and publishing establishments. Its University has sent forth 
many eminent men, distinguished in every department of 
science, literature, and philosophy, and is now attended by 
about 3000 students. 

O 
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RAILWAYS. 

The following are the principal railway lines :— 

North British. 

(i) OUwgow to Edinbnzgh and Berwidk-on-Tweed. 
Towns.^ — Falkirk, Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Dunbar, Berwick 
Counties, — Dumbartonshire, Stirlingshire, Linlithgow, Edin* 
burgh, Haddington, Berwick. 

(2) Edinbnigh to OarliBle. 

Towns. — Dalkeith, Galashiels, Melrose, Hawick, Carlisle. 

Counties. — Edinburgh, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Cumberland. 

^3) Edinlrazgh or Glasgow to Dundee. 

Towns. — Falkirk, Stirling, Alloa, Dunfermline, Cupar. 

Counties. -^'^VoLgy Clackmannan, Fife. 

Caledonian. 

^) OUuigow to Oarlisle. 

Towns. — Motherwell, Carstairs, Beattock, Lockerbie, Kirk- 
patrick. 

Counties. — Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Dumfriesshire, Cumber* 
land. 

There are Branches to Moffat, Lanark, etc 

(2) Glasgow to Abezdeea. 

Towns. — Bannockbum, Stirling, Dunblane, Crieff, Perth, 
Forfar, Stonehaven. 

Counties. — Lanark, Dumbarton, Stirling, Perth, Kinross, 
Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen. 

The Deeslde Bailway connects Aberdeen with Balmoral 

(3) GlMgow to Edintraxgh. 

Towns. — Rutheiglen, Cambuslang, West and Mid Calder. 
Counties. — Lanark, Edinburgh. 

(4) Glasgow to Gzeenook. 

Towns. — Paisley, Port- Glasgow, Greenock. 
County. — Renfrewshire. 

Glasgow and South-Western. 

(i) Glasgow to Oarlisle. 

Towns. — Barrhead, Kilmarnock, Old and New Cumnock, 
Sanquhar, Diunfries, Annan, Gretna. 

Counties. — Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, Dumfries, Cumberland. 

(2) Glasgow to Stranraer. 

Towns. — Paisley, Beith, Dairy, Irvine, Ayr, Maybole, Girvan, 
Stranraer, and Portpatrick. 

Counties. — lianark, Renfrew, Ayr, Wigtown. 

^ The Main Line is placed Srst 
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Highland Railway. 

(i) Perth to Wick. 

Towns. — Dunkeld, Kingussie, Forres, Nairn, Inverness, 
Dingwall, Tain, Golspie, Wick. 

Counties, — Perth, Inverness, Elgin, Nairn, Ross, Sutherland, 
Caithness. 

The Great North of Scotland connects Aberdeen with Elgin, 
Banff, and Lossiemouth. 

EMINENT MEK. 

Scotland is eminently distinguished for mathematicians, 
mental philosophers, and historians. 

PoetSy Novelists^ and- Essayists, — Note Bnnui and his 
Cottar's Saturday Night; Sir Walter Scott and his Waverley 
Novels and Lady of the Lakej Carlyle and his Sartor Resartus; 
Thamson and his Seasons; Campbell and his Pleasures of 
Hope; Allan Bamsay and his Gentle Shepherd, 

xIistorians,—^oX.t Bnehanan and his History of Scotland^ 
distinguished for its elegant Latinity; Bobertson and his 
Histories oflndia^ America^ and Charles V,j Bamet and his 
History of his Own Times; Hume and bnoUett and their 
History of England; AliBon<and his History of Europe, 

Mathematicians, — Note Napier, Inventor of Logarithms; 
Simaon and his Restorations of Euclid^ and the Greek 
Geometers; Madaurin, Playfinir, etc. 

Philosophers^ — Note David Hume and his Essays, Political and 
Literary; Adam Smith and his Wealth of Nations; Sir Charles 
Lyell and his Principles of Geology; Sir Boderick Murchison 
and his Silurian System; Sir David Brewster and his More 
Worlds than One ; Hugh Miller and his Testimony of the Rocks; 
Dr. Chalmers and his Astronomical Discourses, and Natural 
Theology; and the great mental philosophers, Beid, Dugald 
Stewart, Brown, and ffir Willam Hamilton. 

Military and Ncn/al Commanders,'-^Note Admiral Duncan 
and his victory over the Dutch at Camperdown ; Sir John 
Moore, who fell at the Battle of Corunna in the moment of 
victory over the French ; Lord Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell), 
commander of the Indian Forces, who suppressed the Indian 
Mutiny ; and the dashing and brilliant Sir Charles Napier, the 
Conqueror of Scinde. 

With Law, associate the names of Lord Brougham, Lord 
Chancellor of England ; and FrandB Jeffirey, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland. With Travellers associate the name of Livingstone, 
the great African Explorer ; also Bruce and Mungo Ftak. 
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IRELAND. 

1. Ireland, or leme, from whepce comes Erin, signifies Wes- 
tern Land. The Romans called it Hibemia, from hibernus^ 
wintry, because when they visited the island they found the 
season severe. 

2. Ireland is bounded on all sides by the Atlantic Ocean; 
except on the east coast, which is separated from Great Britain 
by the North Channel, the Irish Sea, and St George's Channel. 
Its Greatest Length, from Fair Head in County Antrim to 
Mizen Head in County Cork, is 300 miles. Its Bteadfh, from 
the west of Mayo to the east of Down, is about 180 miles. 
Its Area is more than 32,000 square miles. Population, 5^ 
millions. 

8. History and Oovemmenl — Ireland was conquered and 
annexed to England by Henry ii. In the reign ot James I., 
Ulster was colonized by settlers from England and Scotland. 
In 1 641, there was a general uprising against the English and 
Scotch colonists, who were nearly exterminated. It is said 
that 40,000 were massacred. In 1798 there was an open 
rebellion, but it was soon suppressed. In 1801 the Union of 
the Irish and English Parliaments was effected. Since that 
time Ireland sends 28 peers to the House of Lords, and 105 
members to the House of Commons. In 1 829 the Emancipation 
Bill was passed, relieving Roman Catholics from all political 
disadvantages. In 1869 the Irish Church was disestablished, 
and the Presbyterians deprived of the Regium Donum for 
their clergy, and the Maynooth College of its annual grant. 
Since then no Irish Bishops sit in the House of Peers, and 
all denominations are supported upon the voluntary principle. 
Ireland is governed by a Viceroy, or Lord-Lieutenant, in 
whom the executive power is vested, and who is the official 
representative of the English sovereign. He is assisted in 
the government by a Chief Secretary and a Privy Council, 
nominated by the Crown. 

4. The GUmate of Ireland is moist and genial, arising from 
its insular position and the influence of the Gulf Stream. Its 
great huniidity renders it peculiarly verdant, so that it is with 
great propriety called the ' Green ' or ' Emerald ' I sle. Queens- 
town, in the south of County Cork, has a milder temperature 
than any place in the south of England, and is much resorted 
to by invalids during winter. The soil, too, is remarkably 
fertile ; and these two combined, the mildness of the climate 
and the natural richness of the soil, render Ireland peculiarly 
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adapted for pasturage and the cultivation of all kinds of grain 
and green crops. The TUinfall, however, is very considerable, 
the average estimate being 36 inches. In England and Scot- 
land the rainfall is said to be not more than 50 inches. 

6. People. — ^The inhabitants of the south and west and some 
other parts are of Celtic origin, and many of them still speak the 
ancient Irish, whidi closely resembles the Gaelic and the Welsh. 
In the north and east the people are chiefly Saxons. English 
Is taught in all schools, and will soon become the universal 
lan^age of the country, as Irish as a spoken language is 
rapidly decaying. The native Irish are very quick at learning, 
lively, witty, kind-hearted, polite, brave, and naturally eloquent ; 
and were it not for the drinking customs which still prevail, 
political agitations, and reUgious partisanship, the Irish people 
would not be inferior to any European nationality. 

6. Induatxial PnzBoitB. — ^The people are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, and fishmg. 

(i) Agxioultnre is in an advanced state in most parts of 
Ulster, but backward in the south and west This arises from 
the farms consisting in many instances of small patches of 
from 5 to 10 acres, and from want of skill in cultivating the' 
soil. The chief crops are potatoes, oats, barley, wheat, clover, 
grass ; and flax is largely cultivate<L^ Ulster for the manu- 
mcture of linen. Yj^ 

(2) Large tracts of country are pasture land, and Bearing of 
Cattle and Dairy Farming are the chief employments. The esti- 
mated value of live stock in one year was ^£52,000,000. 

(3) The different lisherieB employ 12,000 vessels and 50,000 
seamen. Most of the rivers abound with salmon and trout. 
On the coasts are obtained herrings, pilchards, cod, and ling. 
The estimated annual value of the salmon fishery is ;£40o,ooa 
The chief Salmon Oentree are Cderaine on the Bann, Bally- 
Bhannon on the Erne, Einaale at the mouth of the Bandon, 
Yonghal at the mouth of the Blackwater, Strahane on the Foyle, 
etc. 

(7) OAFES,-— North Coast'^{i) Bloody Foreland, (2) MaUn 
Head, (3) Bengore Head, (4) Fair Head. 

East Cotisi — (i) Garron Point, (2) HowthHead, (3) Bray Head, 
(4) Wicklow Head. 

South Coast — (i) CamBore Point, (2) Gape Glear, (3) Mizen 
Head. 

West Coast— {i) Dunmore Head, (2) Loop Head, (3) Slyne 
Head, (4) Achill Head, (5) Enis Head. 

8. ISLANDS. — These are very small and of little importance. 
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(i) BafUin, between the north coast of Antrim and the Mall 
of Cantire, afforded an asylum to Robert Bruce when driven 
from Scotland by the English. (2) Balkey, near Dublin Bay. 
(3) Glear, south of Coxmty Cork. (4) Valentia, south-west of 
Kerry, on which js the station of the Atlantic Telegraph, con- 
necting Europe with America. (5) The Blaakets, west of Kerry. 
(6) South Anan Ides in Galway Bay, the largest of which is 
Axnumiore. (7) Clax^, in Clew Bay. (8) Aohill, or Eagle 
Island, west of Mayo, 55,000 acres in extent. It is wild and 
desolate, and rises in Slievemore to an altitude of more than 
2000 feet (9) Bear Island in Bantry Bay. 

9. MOUNTAINS. — ^These do not run in chains, but in scat- 
tered groups or isolated masses, chiefly near the coasts, whilst 
the centre of the country which they almost encircle is flat 
and covered with bogs. 



Mountain Groaps. 



Donegal Mountains, 
Cam^gher Mountains, 

Antrim Mountains, . 

Moume Mountains^ 
Wicklffio Mountains t 
Slieve Bloom Moun' 

tains, 

Knockmeledown, • • 
Galtee Mountains, • 
Kerry Mountains, 

MacgilHcuddy's Reeks, 

Connemara, • . • 

NepHn Beg Mounts,, 



Counties. 



Comity Donegal, 
County Derry, . 

County Antrim, X 

County Down, . 
County Wicklow, 

Queen's County, 

Tipperary, . , 



Highest Summits. 



V 



Kerry, .... 
Kerry, • . . •< 
Galway, 
Mayo, . , . -| 



Errigal, • • • 
Sawell, • . • 
Knocldayde, . 
Divis, .... 
Slieve Donard, . 
Lugnaquilla, • 

SUeve Bloom Hill, 

Knockmeledown, 
Galteemore, • 
Mangerton,. 
Camtual, the \ 
highest sumt., 3 
Twelve Pins, . 
Nephin, . . . 
Croagh Patrick, 



2500 feet 
2200 „ 
1683 „ 
X568 „ 
2800 
3000 



f * 



1700 

2700 
3000 
2700 

8400 

2600 
2600 
2500 



%* 

I* 
ff 
%* 

$• 



10. mh'EIS.^North Coast-^i) Lough Swilly. (2) Lough 
Foyle. 

East Coast — (i ) Lough Lame. (2) Belfast Lough. (3) Strangford 
Lough. (4) Bnndrum Bay. (5)IhmdalkBay. (6)GarlingfordLoiigh, 
with its famous oyster beds. (7) Dublin Bay. (8) Wezfoxd 
Harbour. 

South Coast--{i) Wateiford Hazbonr. (2) You£^ Harbonr. 
(3) Cork Harbonr. (4) Einsale Harbonr. 

^ West Coast — (i) Bantry Bay. (2) Bingle Bay. (3) Eenmare 
Biyer. (4) Mouth of the Shannon. (5) Galway Bay. (6) Glew 
Bay. (7) Sligo Bay. (8) Donegal Bay. 
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11. PIiAIKB. — ^The great Oentnl Plain lies between Galway 
and Dublin Bays, and traverses counties Dublin, Wicklow, 
Kildare, King's and Queen^s Counties, Meath, Roscommon^ 
Galway. 

12. BIVEB8. — ^The Biyen in Ireland, if we except the 
Shannon, and perhaps the Banow, have very short courses, 
and hence are not so well adapted for commerce as those of 
England. They have their sources in the Highlands which 
encircle the island near the coasts, and falling into the sea on 
the same side on which they spring, their courses are neces- 
sarily short, and the volume of water carried by them to the 
sea comparatively small. 

(i) The Shannon is the largest river in Ireland. It rises in 
the uplands of County Cavan, flows through Loughs Allen, 
Ree, and Derg, separating Longford, Westmeath, King's 
County, and Tipperary from Roscommon, Galway, and Clare, 
passing on its journey the towns of Carrick, Athlone, Killaloe, 
and limerick, below which it expands out into its noble 
estuary. It receives numerous affluents in its course, the 
principal of which are the Sock, Boyle, Brosna, Maigne, etc. 
Including its estuary of 60 miles, it is 224 miles long, and 
drains a basin of 7000 square miles. It is navigable by means 
of canals to Lough Allen, and steam vessels canying pas- 
sengers and cattle traverse ks waters, but from want of 
enterprise its commercial advantages are not turned to much 
practical account. From its source to Limerick, it is called 
the Upper Shannon, and from Limerick to the sea the Lower 
Shannon. It fails into the Atlantic between Loop Head and 
Kerry Head. 

The rivers of the south, though not navigable to any great 
extent, form important harbours at their mouths. Thus the 
river Bandon has at its mouth Kinsale Harbour; Lee, Cork 
Harbour ; Blackwater, Youghal Harbour ; Suir, Waterford 
Harbour ; and the Slaney, Wexford Harbour. Oork Harbour, 
into which the Lee discharges itscf f, is considered the finest 
harbour in the world. 

(2) The Banow is joined by the Kore above New Ross, and 
by the Suir (100 miles) near Waterford. These three rivers 
are called the ' Three Sisters,' inasmuch as they have a common 
source in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and empty their imited 
waters into the same common estuary of Waterford Harbour. 
The Barrow separates the counties of Kildare, Carlow, and 
Wexford on the east, from the Queen's, Kilkenny, and Water- 
ford Counties on the west, and passes the towns of Carlow, 
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Athy, and New Ross. It is loo miles long, is navigable to 
Athy, and is connected with Dublin by the Grand CanaL In 
point of size and commercial importance, the Barrow is second 
only to the Shannon. 

(3) The Btadkwater jBows from the Kerry Heights, eastward 
through County Cork, and then southward through County 
Waterford, into Youghal Harbour. It has a course of 100 
miles, passes Mallow, Fermoy, and Lismore, to which it is 
navigable, and is celebrated for its beautiful scenery. 

^4) On the north coast th^ streams forming the Foyle are 
united at Strabane in Tyrone, and the river then flows between 
Deny and Donegal into Lough Foyle. The Lough is navig- 
able for merchant vessels to Londonderry, the most important 
seaport on the north coast. 

(5) The Bann rises in the Moume Mountains, flows through 
the counties of Down and Armagh, and past the towns of 
fianbridge, Gilford, and Portadown, into the south side of 
Lough Neagh. Pursuing its course through the lake, from 
which it issues in the nordi-west angle, it flows through Lough 
Beg, separating County Antrim from County Deny, and 
passes the towns of Portglenone and Coleraine, six miles 
oelow which it enters the Atlantic Ocean. It is 100 miles 
long, and drains a basin of 2300 square miles. It is navig- 
able from the sea to Coleraine, and is noted for its salmon and 
eel fisheries. From its source to its entrance into Lough 
Neagh, it is called the Upper Bann ; and from the place where 
it issues from the lake to the sea, the Lower Bann. 

(6) The Erne rises in County Cavan, and flows north-west 
throu|^h Fermanagh and Donegal into Donegal Bay. It is 
70 miles long, passes Enniskillen and Ballyshannon, where 
there is a splendid salmon leap of 20 feet, and expands in its 
course into the beautiful lakes of Upper and Lower Erne. 
The lakes are studded with islets, and abound with fish. 

(7) The Boyne rises in the Bog of Allen, flows through 
County Kildare, King's County, and Counties Meath and 
Lowth, passes Trim and Navan, and after a course of 65 
miles, enters the Irish Sea near Drogheda. It is specially 
noted for the victory of William of Orange over James ll., 
July I, 1690. A monument, 150 feet high, marks the scene of 
the battle. James fled to France, and died there in 1701. 
Duke Schomberg, William's favourite general, was killed in 
crossing the river. 
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Table of Principal Rivers, with the Chief Towns on 

OR near them. 



RiTen. 









North Coast— 
Swillyt . , 

FoyU, . . , 
Bonn, • , 

East Coast— 
Lagaut 
Newryt 
BoynBt . • 
Lt^tyt . . 

South Coast— 

■ 
BoTTOWf • • 

N4nng, . . . 
SutTt • . . 

Blackwaier, . 

■i-^Cf • • • 

Bandoti, • . 

West Coast— 
Shannon, • 

Brusna^ • . 

Suck, , , , 
KentiuiTdt • 
£fn^t • • • 



Flowing into 



Chief Towns. 



Lough Swilly, 
Lough Foyle, 

Lough Foyle, 






Belfast Lough, • . 
Carlingford Lough, 
Irish &a, .... 
Dublin Bay, . . . 
Wexford natbour. 



Waterford Haibour, 
Trib. of BaiTow, . 
Waterford Harbour, 

Youghal Harbour, •< 

Cork Harbour, . , 
Kinsale Harbour, , 



Atlantic; 
Trib. 



ntlc, • • . •< 

>. of Shannon, < 

Trib. of Shannon, . 
Kenmare Bay, . . 
Donegal Bay, . . 



Letteikenny, Buncrana. 
Londonderry, Strabane, lif- 

ford. 
Coleraine (Lower Bann), Baiw 

bridge (Upper Bann). 



Belfast, Lisbum. 

NewTV,Rosstrevor,CarlingfordJ 

Droffheda, Navan, Trim. 

DuUin. 

Wexford. Enmsoorthy. 



New Ross, Carlow, Athy. 
Kilkenny, Thomas Town. 
Waterford, Carrick, Clonmel. 
Youghal, Lismore, Fermoy, 

Mallow. 
Cork, Macroom (near). 
Kinsale, Bandon. 



Limerick, Kilrush, Killaloe, 

Athlone. 
Mullingar, Carrick-on- 

Shannon. 
Ballinasloe. 
Kenmare. 
BallyShannon, Ennlsldllen. 



18. LAEES.---(i) Lough Keagh, in Ulster, is the largest in 
the United Kingdom. Area, 100,000 acres. The splendid 
ruins of Shane's Castle stand on its north-eastern shore; 
and at 2 miles distance is Massereene Castle, the residence 
of the noble House of Massereene and Ferrard, and in 
which John Howe wrote his celebrated Living Temple, (2) 
Loughs Erne, Upper and Lower, also in Ulster. (3) Loughs 
Bee, Allen, and Berg, through which the Shannon flows. 

i4) Gonn and Mask, in Mayo. (5) Conih, in Gal way. 
6) Lakes of EiUamey, in Kerry, justly celebrated for thjcir 
picturesque scenery. In Lough Berg, in the basin of the 
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Foyle, 18 an island called 'St. Patrick's Purgatory/ a noted 
place of Roman Catholic pilgrimage. 

14. OAHALS.-- Note (i) the Boyal Oonal, through Longford, 
and the Grand Ganal, through Bannagher, connect the Shsuinon 
with the Liffey. (2) The Hewxy Ganal connects Carhngford 
Lough with the Upper Bann and Lough Neagh. (3) The 
Ulster Ganal connects Loughs Neagh and Erne. 

15. The distinguishing Natural Featuiei of Ireland are its 
extensive Bogs, and numerous BiyeiB and Lakes. The bog- 
lands consist of about 8,000,000 acres, or nearly two-fifths of 
its entire surface, and furnish the inhabitants with fuel, as 
coal is not much used, except in seaport towns. The Bog of 
Allen, in Kildare and King's Counties, is the largest — 240,000 
acres. The lakes and rivers cover a surfEice of upwards of 
600,000 acres. 

16. The INTERNAL GOMKUNIOATION is good. The roads 
are numerous and in good repair ; various canals intersect the 
country, and connect remote localities ; the rivers are numerous 
and of considerable extent ; and these, with railroads in every 
direction, afford adequate means for developing the resources 
of the country. Capital, skill, enterprise, and freedom from 
political agitation are only needed to make Ireland a pros- 
perous country. 

17. MANUFAOTUBES.— In consequence of the want of coal, 
and perhaps of industrial enterprise, there are comparatively 
few manufactures. The production of Paper, Glaes, and 
Tobaooo is carried on in different parts of the country ; 
PopliuB and Stout in Dublin ; Linen and Hand-eewed Hudin at 
Belfast and surrounding district. The annual value of the 
linen manufacture is estimated at ;^ 10,000,000, the sewed 
muslin at ;£i 1500,000, giving employment to 300,000 females. 
Whisky is distilled at Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and other places, 
to the extent of 6,000,000 gallons annually, the duty on which 
exceeds 2^ millions. Ireland, however, is chiefly an agri- 
cultural country. Four out of every five of the population are 
engaged in husbandry, rearing cattle, and fishing ; and hence 
there are few large manufacturing towns as in England. There 
are only two towns with a population of over 100,000, namely 
Dublin and Belfast ; and only four more towns with a 
population of from 25,000 to 80,000, namely Cork, Limerick, 
Londonderry, and Waterford. 

18. mPOBTS are tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, coal, iron, 
hardware, cotton and woollen goods, timber, hemp, etc 
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EXPOBTS are linen, whisky, stout, butter, eggs, live cattle, 
pork, copper ore, grain, salmon. 

19. SEAPORT TOWNa— (i) Belfast, (2) Dublin, (3) Oork, (4) 
Waterford, (5) Londondeny, (6) Limerick, (7) Wexford, (8) Kewry, 
(9) Sligo, (10) Bimdalk, (ii) Oalway. 

20. KINEBAL WATEBIKa-PLAOES.— (i) Mallov, in Cork; 
2) Hi^iHin^^^nftiij in Down ; (3) Gastle Ooonel, near Limerick ; 
4) Lucan, near Dublin. 

21. MIKEBALS. — These are by no means abundant The 
want of coal and iron in large quantities is the chief drawback 
to Ireland's wealth, (i) Goal has been found to a very limited 
extent and of inferior quality in Kilkenny, Tipperary, and 
Queen's County ; (2) Copper Ore in Wicklow, Cork, and Kerry ; 
(3) Lead in Widdow ; (4) Zinc in Tipperary ; (5) Bock salt 
at Carrickfergus, on Belfast Lough ; (6) Beautiful Miarble in 
Connemara, Donegal, and Kilkenny; (7; Lbnestone is abundant, 
and widely diffused* 

22. EDUCATION of late has made great progress, (i) In 
addition to the schools of the Church Education Society and 
the Erasmus Smith's Schools, National Schools are established in 
every district, attended by more than one million of children out 
of a population of Si millions. (2) Dublin IJniverBity, founded by 
Elizabeth, 1591. (3) Queen^s University, with affiliated colleges 
at Belfast, Cork, and Galway. By a Parliamentary Act of 
1879 this University is to be superseded by a new Universitv 
after the model ofLondon, which is non-ecclesiastical, and which 
confers degrees by public examinations, irrespective of resi- 
dence or attendance upon lectures. (4) There are also Colleges 
at Maynooth and Carlow, and the Gatholic Univezslty for the 
education of the priesthood ; CollegeB at Belfast and Deny for 
the education of students for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church ; a Wealeyan College and Boyal Academical Institution at 
Belfast 

28. BEIIGION.— There is now no established religion, all 
denominations being upon a level so far as State aid is con- 
cerned. The Roman Catholics form nearly four-fifdis of the 
population, and Episcopalians and Presbyterians in nearly 
equal numbers, together with smaller bodies oif Wesleyans and 
Independents, the remainder. 

24. DIVISIONS. — Ireland is divided into four provinces — 
Ulster, in the north, containing 9 counties ; Leinster, in the east, 
12 counties ; Munster, in the south, 6 counties ; and Oonnaught, 
in the west> 5 counties, = 32 counties. 
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Counties. 

Jjfndonderry, 
Donegalt . 
Tyrtme, . 

Motutghan, 
Cavan, . 
Fermanagh,* , 



Countiet. 

Longford, • • 

WestMeath, . 

Mast Meath, . 

Louth, . . . 

£>ublin, • • . 

JCildare, , . . 

King's County, 

Queen*s County, 

WicUaw, . • 

Carlaw, . . . 

Kilkenny, , . 

Wex/ord, , • 



Uktor, Horfh--B Oonnties. 

Chief Towns. 

Bdfast, Lisbnm, Ball^mena, Carrickfei^gns, Antrim. 
Londonderry, Coleraine,^ Newtonlimai^y. 
Lifibrd, Letterkenny, Ballyshannon, Raphoe. 
Omagh,' Strabane, Dongannon, Cookstown. 
Downpatrick, Newry, NewtonardSp Banbridge^ 
Armagh,' Lurgan, Portadown. 
Monaghan,^ Clones, Ballybay, Castleblaney. 
Cavan, CootebiU. 
Enniskillen, Newton-Butler. 

Leinster, But — 12 Oonntiee. 

Chief Towns. 
Longford, Edgesworthtown, GrananL 



Counties. 
Clan, . 

TipPerary, 

Waierford, 
Limerick^ 

Cork, • • 
Kerry, , 



Counties. 
Galway, . 
Mayo, • 
Sligo, , 
Leitrim, . 
Roscommon, 






Mumngar, Athlone. 
Navan, Ttim, Kells. 

Drogheda,' Dundalk, Carlingfoid, Ardee. 
Dutmn, King^own Balbriggan. 
Athv,' Naas, Kiklare, Mavnooth. 
Tullamore, Parsonstown, Banagher.* 
Portaiiington, Maryborough, MountmeJleck. 
Wicklow, Arklow, Bray, Rathdrum 
Carlow, Tullow, Ba^enalstown.* 
Kilkenny, Callan, 'Hiomastown. 
Wexfora, New Ross, Enniscorthy. 

Hnnster, Scmfh— 6 Ooimtief. 

Chief Towns. 

Ennis, Kihnsh, Kilkee, Killaloe. 

{Qonmel.Tipperary, Nenagh,^<>Carrick-on-Suir,Thurles, 
Cashel. 
Waterford, Usmore, Dungarvan, Portlaw. 
Limerick, Rathkeale, Newcastle. 

{Cork, Queenstown, Bandon, Youghal.^^ Fermoy, Kin- 
sale, Mallow, Skibbereen. 
Tialee, Killamey, Dingle. 

Ckmnanght,^' East--^ Oonnties. 

Chief Towns. 
Galway, Tuam, Ballinasloe, Loughrea. 
Castlebar, Ballina, Wesport, Ballinrobe. 
Sligo, Ballymote. 

Carrick-^n-Shannon, ManorhamHton. 
Roscommon, Athlone, Boyle. 



Pronounce — 
» Kol-rain'. 
* Mon^>a-han. 
y Ath-i'. 
M Ne'-na. 



« O-ma'. 
• Fer-man'-a. 
8 Ban^-a-her. 
^ Yaw-aL 



• Ar-ma'. 

• Draw'-e-da. 

9 Bag'-nals-town. 
u Kon-nit 
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20. GENERAL REUffAUIffl. — Curiosities,^!) The Oiaatls 
Oanfleway, on the north coast of Antrim, is one of the greatest 
natural wonders in the world. It consists of thousands of 
perpendicular basaltic columns of polished stones, closely 
jointed together as if by the hands of the most skilfid artificers. 
These stones are alternately concave and convex, the con- 
vexity exactly fitting into the concavity beneath it. Some 
have four sides, others five, six, and seven sides. One colunm 
has triangular stones, and one is composed of nonagons, which 
is styled the Crown of the Causeway. The exposed ends of 
the colunms form the causeway, which extends beneath the 
waves of the Atlantic, but how &r is not known. 

(2) Bound Towen form another of Ireland's curiosities. They 
are found in Galway, WicUow, Antrim, and other localities. 
Some of them are 100 feet high and 50 feet in circumference. 
There are different theories respecting their origin ; the most 
conmion is that they were temples of Druidical worship. 

26. TOWNS. — (i) Bubllni (250,000), the metropolis, on the 
Liffev, on account of its noble streets and squares, its massive 
and nandsome buildings, its stately monuments and beautiful 
environs, is considered one of the finest cities of Europe. 

(2) BeUnrt (208,000), at the head of Belfast Lough, is the 
capital of Ulster, and the first commercial port of Ireland. In 
1879 the tonnage of vessels entering the port amounted to 
1,800,000 tons, and of vessels clearing, to 1,360,000 tons. It 
is the great centre of the Ulster linen trade, and presents an 
aspect of busy life and industrial prosperity. 

(3) dork (78,000), on the Leie, is the capital of Munster, and 
the third commercial port It largely exports provisions, and 
its capacious harbour is one of the finest in the world. The 
town on the harbour, formerly called the ' Cove of Cork,' is 
now called ' Queenstown,' in honour of Queen Victoria's visit 
in 1849. 

(4) Oalwsy (15,000), on Galway Bay, is the capita of Con- 
naughL It exports com, bacon, fish, marble, and only requires 
capital and enterprise to render it an important and prosperous 
town. The voyage to America can be made in seven days. 
At Aughrim, not mr distant, in 1691, the Irish army of James 
II. was signally defeated by the forces of King William, under 
the command of Genkill, ms Dutch general 

(5) limeziok (38,000^, on the Shannon^ is the fourth com- 
mercial seaport. It has manufactures of lace, gloves, and 
fish-hooks, and largely exports provisions. It is noted for a 

^ Including Suburban Townships, 338,600. 
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memorable siege in 1691, which issued in the i Treaty of 
Limerick/ and the surrender of James' army to GenkilL 

(6) IiondondezTy (29,000), on Lough Foyle, is so called from 
the fact that the land which it covers and the surrounding 
neighbourhood belong to a company of London merchants. 
At the Revolution it espoused the cause of William of Orange, 
and closed its gates against the army of his father-in-law, James, 
II. It sustained a siege of 105 days, animated and encouraged 
by the heroism of the Rev. G. Walker, in whose honour a 
majestic monument has been erected upon its walls, which 
now form the chief promenade of its citizens. The arrival of 
a vessel with provisions caused die army of James to raise the 
siege and retire. The shutting of the gates by the apprentice 
boys of the city, to prevent the entry of King James* army, is 
still commemorated. 

(7) Waterford (22,000), on the Suir, has laige exports of 
provisions and agricultural produce. Besides a good coasting 
trade, it has considerable trade with Wales and the west of 
England. 

(8) Aimagh, in Ulster, is the ecclesiastical metropolis, being 
the seat of the Primate of all Ireland. Besides the ancient 
Protestant cathedral, a grand Roman Catholic cathedral has 
been recently erected. 

(9) Kilkenny, on the Nore, is an ancient city containing 
many archaeological remains; It has manufactures of wooUen 
goods, a large provision trade, and in its neighbourhood 
are large marble quarries. Its castle, the residence of the 
Marquis of Ormonde, and St. Cenice's Cathedral are the chief 
objects of antiquarian interest. * 

(10) AtUone, on the Upper Shannon, is a great military 
station, and strongly fortified. It was taken by IGng William's 
forces in 1691. (11) Bftlllniuilnft, Galway, and MnUingar, 
West Meath, are noted for their great fairs. At Yinagar Hill, 
near Enniscorthy, General Lake defeated the rebels of 1798. 

(12) Oaahel, Tipperary, the See of a Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop, and once the residence of the Munster kings, is over- 
looked by the famous 'Rock of Cashel,' on which stand a Round 
Tower and most interesting ecclesiastical and other remains. 

(13) Sir Walter Baleigh is reported to have transplanted the 
Potato from America, in the soil of Youghal, near Cork. In 
184$, the potato, on which the people mainly depended for 
food, ' rotted under the clod,' and the result was a grievous 
famine. Since then more grain has been cultivated, and the 
people are now less dependent upon the potato crop. 
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(14) Qaeen*8 Ctonnty and King's Oonnty are called after Queen 
Mary and her husband, Philip 11. of Spain ; and their names 
are preserved in the towns of Maryborough and Philipstown. 
Kingstown, near Dublin, formerly Dunleary, was so called in 
honour of ihe visit of Geoige iv. in 1821. 

(15) Bownpatriok, in County Down, is said to be the place 
where St Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, is buried, 

BAILWAT8. 
27. The following are the Principal Bailway Idnes : — 

(i) Belftrt and Norlih«m Ckmnties to Londondezry. 

Towns} — ^Antrim, Ballymena, Coleraine, Deny. 
71nc/ii;r.— Antrim, Randalstown, Magherafelt| Cookstown. 
Towns, — Belfast, Carrickfergus, Lame. 
Counties, — ^Antrim, Derry, Tyrone. 

(2) Great Northern ftom Dublin to Belikft. 

Towns, — Balbriggan, Drogheda, Dundalk, Newry, Porta- 
down, Luigan, Lisbum. 

Counties, — Dublin, East Meath, Louth, Down, Antrim. 

The line connects Armagh and Castleblaney. 

(3) BelfikBt and Oounty Down to Newcastle. 

Towns, — Comber, Saintfield, Downpatrick, Newcastle. 
Towns, — Holywood, Bangor, Newtonards, Donaghadee. 
County, — Down. 

• (4) Dublin and Wexford to Wexford. 

Towns, — Bray, Wicklow, Arklow, Enniscorthy. 
Counties, — Dublin, Wicldow, Wexford. 

(5) Great Southern and Western finm Dublin, to Oork and the 
South. 

Towns, — Kildare, Thurles, Tipperary, Mallow, Cork, Kinsale. 
CV7»»/^j.— Dublin, Queen's County, Tipperary, Cork. 

There are Branches to Waterford, Limerick, Killamey, Tralee. 

(6) Midland Great Western fhxm Dublin to Galway. 

Towns, — Maynooth, Mullingar, Athlone, Ballinasloe, Galway. 
Counties, — Dublin, Kildare, West Meath, Roscommon, 
Galway. 

Towns. — Mullingar, Longford, Carrick-on-Shannon, Sliga 
Counties, — ^West Meath, Leitrim, Roscommon, Sliga 
Towns, — Rosconmion, Castlebar, Westport 
Counties, — Roscommon, Mayo. 

> The Main Line is placed fiist 
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(7) Iridi Nortli-WeBtem from Dnndalk to Bezzy. 

Towns. — Castleblaney, Enniskillen, Omagh, Strabane. 
Counties. — Louth, Monaghan, Fermanagh| Tyrone, Deny. 

EMINENT HEN. 

Ireland's sons have attained distinction in ahnost every 
walk of literature and science, but are specially distinguished 
for wit, eloquence, military capacity, and bravery. Note the 
following : — 

Poets and Dramatists. — Sir Bichard Steele, author of the 
Consciotis Lovers. Dean Swift, author of the Tale of a Tub^ 
Gullivet^s Travels^ etc. Oliver Goldgmith, author of the Vicar 
of Wakifield and die Deserted Village^ etc. Sterna, author of 
Tristram. Shandy. Sheridan, a great actor, and author of the 
School for Scandal. IhomaB Kooze^ author of Lalla Roqkh 
and Irish Melodies. 

Philosophers and Scientists. — Oeoige Berkeley, Bishop of 
Qoyne, author of the New Theory of Vision. Bobert Boyle, 
an eminent natural philosopher, founded the Boyle Lecture 
for the defence of Christianity. Sir WilUam Hamilton, Astro- 
nomer-Royal for Ireland, author of Lectures on Quaternions. 
The Earl of Boese, of Parsonstown, was also a distinguished 
astronomer. He erected a telescope which weighs 12 tons, 
at a cost of Jizofco ; the tube is 30 feet long, 6 feet in dia- 
meter, and possesses 4 times the reflecting area of HerscheFs. 

Qrators and Statesmen. — Edmund Bnrke, author of the 
celebrated Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. Bboij Orattan. 
was an eminent lawyer, and an orator of surpassing elo- 
quence. Onrran was also a brilliant orator and celebrated 
barrister. Canning was a distinguished statesman, who ro^ 
by his political capacity and gifted oratory to be Prime 
Minister of England. Daniel O'Oonnell was a celebrated 
political orator, whose name is associated with the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill of 1829. Sir Hngli OaimB, from Belfast, 
late Lord High Chancellor of England. 

Military Commanders. — The Sake of Wellington, the hero 
of Waterloo, was bom in Dangan Castle, near Trim,* Cotmty 
Meath, and was honoured with a public funeral, and laid 
beside Nelson in St. Paul's Cathedral, London. Note also 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir F. BobertB, favourite generals. 

Divines. — AzchbiBhop Usher, author of Annates Veteris et 
Novi Testamentii. Archhiflhop Magee, author of a celebrated 
work on The Atonement, Br. Adam COarke, author of the 
Bible Commentary. Bn. Gooke and Montgomeiy of Belfast, 
and Bishop Uagee of Peterboro', great pulpit orators. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

These are in every part of the habitable world. Their 
estimated total area comprises nearly one-seventh of the 
land surface of the globe, with a population of more than 
one-fifth of the population of the world. These possessions 
have been acquired at different times, by conquest, by 
treaty, by purchase, and by exchange. Some of them are 
of great strategical importance in time of war, but their 
chief importance is, that they are large purchasers of our 
manufactured goods. It is calculated that we export 
annually to our colonies goods to the value of 70 millions- 
and receive from them articles to the value of 80 millions. 
They are divided into three classes.^ (i) Grown Golomea^ 
— Legislative power is vested in the Crown, and executive 
power in officers appointed by the Crown. (2) Colonies 
having Bepresentative Goveniment& — ^The Crown retains 
the power of a veto over the legislation, and the Home 
Government controls the executive; (3) Besponsible 
Oovemmaita — ^The Crown, as in the former case, retains 
the power of exercising a veto upon the legislation, but 
leaves the executive free, the only control exercised being 
over the Responsible Governor. 



Possessions in Europe. 

1. HEUOOLAKD (Holy Island) is so called because the 
Saxons worshipped the goddess Hertha there. It is a very 
small island, about 36 miles from the mouth of the Elbe, and 
has a population of 2000, who live by fishing for haddock and 
lobsters, and by the numerous strangers who visit it on 
account of its good sea-bathing. There are no horses on the 

^ See Martin's Year Book (Macmillan & Co.), p. 373. 
* From Colonus, a husbandmaa, because the first inhabitants were 
tillers of the soil. 

U 
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island, and its size is being g^radually reduced by the en- 
croachments of the sea. The British took it from the Danes 
in 1807, and were confirmed in possession of it b^ the Congress 
of Vienna, 18 14. The island would be valuable in time of war. 

2. OIBBALTAB is a celebrated fortress on a rocky pro- 
montory in the south of Spain. The rock has three sides 
washed by the sea, is 3 miles in extent, nearly 1500 feet high, 
and connected with the mainland by a low narrow isthmus, 
which is ^neutral ground.' This rock and Ceuta, on the 
African coast opposite, formed the ancient Pillars of Hercules. 
It is the only place in Europe where wild monkeys are to be 
found. Gibraltar was taken by the English and Dutch fleets, 
under Sir Geoi^ Rooke and the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in 1704. It was unsuccessfully besieged by the combined 
fleets of France and Spain from 1779 to 1783. There are no 
water springs, and rain water is stored in tanks for the use of 
the inhabitants. The population, including that of the town 
of Gibraltar and the military, is about 25,000, with an area of 
2 square miles. Gibraltar conmiands the Mediterranean, our 
hignway to India. 

8. MALTA {Melita\ from mel, honey, it being famed for 
honey of a superior quality. It is situated about 56 miles 
south of Sicily, is about twice the size of Jersey, and has a 
population, including that of Gozo, Comino, and other small 
islets, of 150,000^ with an area of 115 square miles. It was 

g'ven by Charles v. to the Knights of St John in 1530, taken 
om them by the French ia 1798, and retaken from the French 
by the British in i8oa It possesses a fine harbour^ has both 
a dockyard and arsenal, is the station of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and is on the highway to India. The capital is Valetta 
(60,000), called after La Valetta, the Grand Master of the 
Knights, and is strongly fortified. The Maltese Islands form 
a British Colony, and. produce oranges, figs, wine, olives, and 
cotton. Note St. Paul's Bay, 4 miks distant, where the apostle 
was shipwrecked (Acts xxviiL i). 



Possessions in Asia. 

These may be arranged thus : — 

1. Hither India, or India on this side the Ganges. 

2. Farther India, or India beyond the Ganges. 

3. Iiuralar FossessionB adjacent to the mainland 
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z. HITHER INDIA. 

1. EXTENT. — Hither India is a great peninsula, bounded on 
the north by the Himalayas ; on the south, by the Indian 
Ocean ; on the east, by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west, 
by Baluchistan and the Arabian Sea. British India, includ- 
ing Farther India and the islands, is about 15 times the size 
of England, with a population of 200 millions under direct 
British Rule. The protected States, under British control, 
have an area lo times the size of England, with a population 
of about 52 millions, making a total population of 250 millions^ 
India means the country watered by the Indus. Hindustan, 
which it is also called^ is the land of the Hindus. 

2. HI8T0BY. — In 1 600 a number of London merchants, 
afterwards called the East India Gompany, obtained from Queen 
Elizabeth a charter giving them the exclusive right of trading 
with the East Their first settlement in India was at Suiat, 
on the west coast, in 161 5. With a view to e3ctend their trade, 
Charles li., in 1662, invested the Company with power to 
make war and peace ; and by conquest, treaties, and purchases, 
British India has attained to its present colossal dimensions. 
In 1745 a struggle began between England and France for 
supremacy in India, which resulted in the complete establish- 
ment of the supremacy of the British. In 1784, Mr. Pitt, the 
Prime Minister of George III., instituted a Board of Control to 
review and control the proceedings of the Company ; and in 
1 81 3, the trade of India, of which the Company had hitherto 
the monopoly, was thrown open to alL At lleerat, near Delhi, 
in 1857, the native soldiers (Sepoys), pretending to be offended 
with greased cartridges with which they had been supplied, 
mutinied, shot their officers, and massacred British soldiers 
and residents. The Mutiny spread to an alarming extent, 
but by 1858 it was completly subdued, after which the govern- 
ment of the country was entirely withdrawn from the East 
India Company and transferred to the British Qrown. In 1877 
the Queen of England was proclaimed EmpveM of India, India 
Imperairix, 

8. GLDCATE. — In consequence of its vast extent, the Olimate 
is greatly diversified. There are three well-defined seasons — 
the hot, the wet, and the cooL The hot season is from March 
to June; the rain^, from June to September; and the cool, 
from Octobtt to February. The climate is greatly influenced 
by the Monsoons, periodical winds which blow altematdy 
from north-east and south-west 

4. PlX)FIiE.^There is in India great variety of race and 
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lai^^age, but they may be grouped in two great divisions— 
the A^an nationalities of the north, and the KonoAzyan 
nationalities of the south, the chief tribe of which are the 
Dravidians. The great mass of the people are Hindus. The 
remainder consist of Arabians, Armenians, Syrians, Parsees, 
Afghans, Turks, Chinese, Jews, British and other Europeans. 
There are not less than thirty dialects spoken. Sanscrit is 
the classical language in which the sacred books are written. 
Hindustani is the general language of the country, and is 
adopted as the official language of the British Government 
There are four castes-— (i) Brahmins or priests ; (2} Soldiers ; 
(3) Merchants and husbaiidmen ; (4) Axtisans and labourers. 
Those who desert or dishonour their class are called Paxialis. 
As a rule, the civilised inhabitants, especially those in rural 
districts, are temperate, honest, patient, and peaceably dis- 
posed. 

5. HOUNTAINS.— (i^ The most prominent are the Himalayas 
(the abode of snow) m the nortl^ the highest in the world. 
This vast range is about 1700 miles in extent, running from 
north-west to north-east, and culminating in Xbunt Ererart^ 
29,000 feet. The passes from India across this mighty chain 
are said to be not less than 16,000 feet, and many of the 
rivers which so abundantly water the country have their 
origin in its southern slopes. 

(2) The Suleiman Hountaina, in the north-west, separate the 
Punjab from Afghanistan, and culminate in Takht-i-Snlrfman, 
11,300 feet 

(3) The Aiavalli Hilla lie north of Gujerat, between the 
basins of the Indus and the Ganges, and culminate in Mount 
Abu, 3800 feet 

(4) The Vindhya Monntainfl, nearly 500 miles in extent, and 
having an average height of 2000 feet, lie immediately north 
of the Nerbudda. 

(5) The Deocan is a high tableland with an average 
height of 4000 feet, situate l^tween the rivers Nerbudda in 
the north and Kristna in the south. 

(6) The Western Ghauts, about thirty miles inland, extend in 
a long range of 800 mUes, abound with teak forests, and 
have an average height of 5000 feet. Mahabaleahwar on these 
heights, seventy miles south-east of Bombay, is an important 
sanitarium for Europeans. 

(7) The Eastern Ghauta extend along the Coromandel 
coast, farther inland than the Western Ghauts, and having 
an average height of 2000 feet The plain between this range 
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and the sea is called the Oamatio, the region of the French 
and British struggle for supremacy in India. 

(8) The Keilghenles, hills connecting the Western and 
Eastern Ghauts at their southern ends, and culminating in 
Mbimt I)odabetta,876o feet. On these hills are several sanitaria 
for invalid Europeans. 

(9) The Anamally Hountahis, south of the NeilgherrieSy 
attaining to a height of nearly 9000 feet. They are a con- 
tinuation of the Western Ghauts. 

6. The Gnat Plain of India extends from the Indus to the 
Bay of BtJi^sl, and has the Himalaya range for its northern, 
and the Vmdhya for its southern boundary. The Great 
Jkmati lies north-west of the AravaUi Hills, and is traversed 
by the Rajputana States. 

7. BIVEB8.— Hither India is well watered. The three 
grandest rivers are the Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Indus.^ 

(i) The Ganges, the sacred river of the Hindus, rises in a 
glacier on one of the southern slopes of the Himalayas, at an 
elevation of 13,000 feet It receives on its right bank the Bone 
and the Jxaaam, and on the left the Gomti, Gogza, Gonduck, 
and Sushi; passes the towns of Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Benares, Patna, and after a south-easterly course of 1 500 miles, 
draining with its tributaries a basin of 500^000 square miles, 
falls into the Bay of Bengal About 200 miles from the sea it 
separates into numerous branches, forming an immense delta 
called the Sunderbunds,a most unhealthy region, the habitation 
of the crocodile, tiger, and rhinoceros. The principal of the 
Gangetic branches is the Hugli, on which Calcutta stands. 
The country between the Ganges and its great tributary, the 
Jumna, is called the Boab, and is irrigated by the Doab Canal. 
The Doab thus corresponds to the Mesopotamia of Asiatic 
Turkey, the hmd between the rivers. 

(2) The Brahmaputra — offspring of Brahma — Is supposed to 
rise in the plateau of Tibet, and to receive the waters of the 
Sanpo, a great Tibetan river. It flows in a southerly direction 
through the province of Assam, and after a course of 1700 
miles mingles its waters with the Ganges in the Bay of Bengal. 

(3) The InduB is also supposed to rise in the Thibetan 
plateau, near the source ot the Sutlej. It enters British 
territory at Attock, where it receives the CibvX from Afghanistan, 
and after a southerly course of 1800 miles, and draining a 
country nearly 400,000 square miles, falls by several mouths, 
forming a delta, into the Arabian Sea. The Indus receives on 

> The Inawady is described in connection with British Burmah. 
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its left bank five rivers— Jhelnm, Ghenab, Bavee, Beaa, and 
Sntlej ; and iJie country watered by these rivers is called the 
Pmgab, the region of the five rivers. The Indus is only 
available for commercial purposes to a moderate extent. It 
abounds with fish, especially a species of carp called puUa. 

The west side of India is watered by numerous rivers, the 
chief of which are the Nerbndda, 800 miles long, and the Taptoe, 
500 miles, both of which Row into the Gulf (A Oambay. The 
eastern side of the peninsula is also watered by numerous 
large rivers, the principal of which are the Qodavery, 850 miles ; 
the Eistna, 800 miles ; the Oanvery, 480 miles ; the Korih 
Pennar, 350 miles ; and the Mahannddy — all of which flow into 
the Bay of BengaL 

Tabular View of the Chief Rivers of Hither India. 
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Chief Gties and Towns. 



Calcutta, Puna, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad. 

Agra, Delhi. 

Lucknow. 

Goalpanu 

Hyderabad, Attock. 

Sirinagur, Islamabad* 

Lahore, Chamba. 

Mooltan (nearl. 

Amritsir (near). 

Bhawlpoor (near), Simla. 

Peshawur, Attock. 

Hindia, Jubbulpore. 

Surat. 

Kuttack, Sumbulpore. 

Coringa (near), Xagpur on 
Trib. 

Kolapore. 

Nellore. 

Tanjore, Trichinopoll. 



8. INBUBTBIAL FUB8UITS. — (i) Agrlonltiixe. — ^The great 
mass of the people are Ryots, cultivators of the soiL They 
grow fine crops of rice, wheat, maize. The sugar-cane, cotton, 
indigo, mulberry, poppy for opium, oilseed, betel-nut, palm, 
are also cultivated ; and the tea, jute, and india-rubber plants 
in Assam receive a large amount of attention. (2) Mann- 
factaree are carried on to a considerable extent OaBhmera 
Shawls are made from tiie fine hair of the Cashmere goat. 
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MnsUn-weaTing is largely carried on at Baooa, in tlie province 
of Bengal. Cotton Glotha, so called from Oaliont on the Malabar 
coasty where the fabric was first made, are produced to the 
value of ;£3,ooo,ooa Carpets are made in Scinde and the 
Punjab ; Jewellery, at Trichinopoli in the province of Madras ; 
and SUk Goods, to the annual value of ;£200,ooo, at Agra, in the 
North- West Provinces, at Trichinopoli, and in Assam and other 
localities. (3) Carving in Ivory and Wood, in Gujerat and other 
localities, gives employment to considerable numbers. (4) 
There are numerous PozestB, whiph now receive increased 
attention. They supply teak for shipbvilding, and other 
timbers for railways and house-building. (5) Mining is also 
a most important mdustry. Coal to the amount of 1,000,000 
tons annually is found in Assam, chiefly, however, between 
the Ganges and the Godavery, but it is of inferior quality. 
Iron, Copper, Lead, Tin, Antimony, Salt^ Saltpetre, are found in 
different districts. Gold is obtained from quartz as well a$ 
from the sands of numerous streams, and Diamonds are 
obtained at Pannah in the province of Bundelkund. 

9. The WILD ANIKAL8 are tigers, leopards, wolves, hyenas, 

E anthers, rhinoceroses. The Birds are distinguished for their 
eautiful plumage. BeptUes, as serpents, alligators, are 
numerous and dangerous. It is estimated that from 15,000 to 
20,000 annually lose their lives from the attacks of wild beasts 
and the bites of venomous reptiles. 

10. COMMEBCE is extensive. The extensive seaboard of 
the country, its numerous rivers, canals, and railways (8000 
miles), render it well adapted for inland trade and foreign 
commerce. The chief seaports are Calcutta, Madras, Bombay^ 
Surat, Kiurachee, Mangalore, Chittagong. EzportB, to the 
value of ;£67,ooa,ooo, are raw silk and cotton, sugar, coffee, 
opium, salt, s^tpietre, rice, jute, indigo, hides, hemp, pepper, 
cmnamon, dyes, teak, pearls, diamonds, etc. Importa, to the 
value of ;£58,ooo,ooo^ are British manufactured goods,machinery, 
hardware, firearms, wine, ale, furniture, etc. 

11. BEVENUE,;£65,ooo,ooo. Expenditure, generally the same. 
The Afghan War caused a deficit for 1880. The chief 
sources of revenue are land, opium, and salt taxes, Fahlio 
Debt, ;£i46,ooo^ooo. 

12L ABMT, 190,00a Natives, 125,000 ; British, 65,00a The 
united armies of the native chiefs under British control amount 
to 305,00a 

Id. EDUCATIOK. — The Govetmnent devotes £1,500^000 
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annually to educational purposes. There are now Universities 
at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, modelled after London 
University. With these Universities are affiliated ntunerous 
colleges. There are also elementary and high schools 
throughout every province. English is taught in all the 
schools in conjunction with the langu^es of the country. 

14. SEUOIOir.— The principal forms are : — 

(i) Hindnfim or Bnhininisni, which is the religion of the 
country, and is essentially idolatrous. Besides almost in« 
numerable minor gods, the chief are — ^Biahma, the Creator; 
TrUhnu, the Preserver; and Siva, the Destroyer. The sacred 
books are Uie Vedta. Hindu temples are called Pugodas. 

(2) Buddhism is professed in Ceylom Bhutan, Nepal, and 
Burman territorv,and receives its name from Gautama Buddha, 
its founder. The system is atheistical, no personal God as 
creator and moral governor of the world being acknowledged. 
It teadies the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, Buddha 
himself having lived in a bird, an elephant, etc, before he 
lived in a man. The precepts which he inculcated have a 
close resemblance to those ot Christ — ^unbounded charity, etc 
But in all the writings of Buddha, or of any other heathen 
moralist, there is no such exalted precept as, 'Love your 
enemies;,' ' Do good to them that hate you.' 

(3) Mohannnfldanism in India is professed by about 40,000,00a 
See page 273. 

(4) There are under 1,000^000 Christians of all denomi- 
nations. 

Principal Religious Beliefs in India. 

Hindus t Z4O,000j00O 

MohamnudtmSt . . . 40,000,000 

Buddhists^ .... 3,000,000 

Christians, .... z,ooo^ooo 

15. GOVEENMENT.— The government of India is conducted 
by a Viceroy or Governor- General, assisted by a Supreme 
Council, and also by a Secretary of State, aided by an Under 
Secretary and a Council, who sit in London. The Indian 
Viceroy is controlled by the Home Government 

16. DiYiHiONB. — Formerly British India was divided into 
three presidencies — ^Bengal, Madias, and Bombay. Whilst this 
division is best known, and still maintained, especially in 
regard to Madras and Bombay, the country is now divided 
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into the following provincesi each ruled by a Governor, or 
Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner, assisted by 
Councfls : — 



Bengal Prendtney— 
Lffwer BtHgiult • 

N. W. Provinces^ 

Punjah, . . . 

CepitralPrevinceSt 
Jlsstm^t a • • • 
British Burmaht 
Madras Presidency, 

Bombay Presidency^ 

Detached Provinces, 
Ajntest, • • • 
Coorg, ...» 
Berar, . • . • 



Htkt of Govornon. 



Lieat.-GovenM)r, . 
*• 



v» 



Chief Commissionerf 



Governor. 



•• • • • ^ 

Governor-GeneraL 
Chief Commissioner, 



II 



Chief Towns. 



Calcutta, PiBtna. 
AUababad. Benaies, Cawn- 

pore, Agia, Lucknow. 
Lahore, Amritsir, Delhi, 

Peshawar. 
Nagpore, Jttbbulpore. 
Goalpara, GanhatL 
Rangoon, Martaban. 
Mac&as, Tanjore. 
Bombay, Poonah, Suat, 

Kunacfaee. 
••• 
Ajmere. 
NIercuTa. 
OomrawattL 



17. TOWHa--(i) Osloutta (800,000), on the Hugli, a branch 
of the Ganges, in Bengal Presidency, capital of British India, 
and seat of Government It is strongly fortified, and is the 
great centre of Indian conmierce. In 1756 it was attacked, 
and 146 soldiers, falling into the hands of the enemy, were 
cast into a ' Black Hole,' 20 feet square, without ventilation, 
and only 23 survived, most of whom afterwards died. 

North of Calcutta is Flaasey, where Lord Clive in 1757 
gained a signal victory over Surajah Dowlah, which laid the 
foundation of the British Empire in India. 

(2) MiMbnui (400,000), on the Coromandel coast, is the 
capital of the Madras Presidency. It is fortified, and is the 
centre of a large commerce. But its harbour is bad, and 
goods and passengers are landed in small boats. The surf is 
so great at times that even the small boats cannot land. This 
is a great drawback to the prosperity of the city. 

The Laccadive Islands, off the west coast of Malabar, were 
annexed to the Madras Presidency in 1875. 

(3) Bombay, Good Bay (650,000), is the capital of the 
Bombay Presidency, situate on an island of the same name, 
on the west coast, and has extensive trade and manufactures, 
and a fine harbour. Bombay was given by the Portuguese 

^ Oudh is now included in the North-West Provinces. 
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to Charles li. as part of the marru^e portion of the Infanta 
Catherine. The Isbuid of Saliette is connected with that of 
Bombay by an embankment called Zion's Causeway, and is 
noted n>r its wonderful caves. Both islands are connected 
with the mainland b^the great Indian Peninsular Railway. 
Elephant Uand, contiguous to the former, is also noted for 
its cave temples. 

(4) Benares (175,000), on the Ganges, in the North- West 
Provinces, is a sacred city of the Hindus, famed for Brah- 
minical learning. It is said to contain 300 mosques, and 1000 
pagodas. At festival seasons as many as 100,000 pilgrims 
have flocked to its shrines. • • 

(5) Allahalmil, City of GoiHii^Qoo\ at the junction of the 
Junma and the Ganges, in the North- West Provinces, is also 
a sacred city, and thousands flock to it from all quarters to 
bathe in its holy stream. 

(6) Mieenit (82,000), in the North-West Provinces, is the 
headquarters of the Bengal Artillery and Native Infantry. 
It was here that the great rebellion of 1857 broke out by the 
Native troops shooting down their European officers and 
murdering European residents— men, women, and children. 

(7) Delhi (160,000), on the Jumna^ was the capital of the 
ancient Mogul Empire. It contains splendid monuments and 
mosques, and was the scene of heroic deeds during the Indian 
Mutiny. 

(8) Oawnpore (122,00a), on the Ganges, is chieflv interesting 
on account of the terrible massacre of women and children in 
1857 by the inhuman Nana Sahib. 

(9) Lucknov (284,000), on the Gimiti, a tributary of the 
Ganges, is noted for its heroic defence against the mutineers, 
and the relief of its garrison by Genend Havelock and Sir 
Colin CampbelL 

(10) Agra (150,000), on the Junma, in the North-West 
Provinces, is an ancient and important fortified cit^, once Uie 
capital of the Mohammedan Empire in India. It is noted for 
its pearl mosque and white marble mausoleiun, garnished 
"With precious stones, both celebrated for their architectural 
beauty. 

(11; Ffttna (160,000), on the Ganges^ in the Bengal Presidency, 
gives its name to Indian rice, and carries on a great trade in 
opiunu 

(12) lahove (128,000), capital of the Punjab, is said to 
contain the hair, staff, and sandals of Mohanmied. 

(13) Peshawar (58,000) is a fortified town on the frontier of 
Afghanistan, 18 miles from the Khyber Pass. 

(14) Juggexnant (Jagannith— Z^^^/>i^ Warld)^ in Orissa, 
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Lower Bengal, is noted for its temple in honour of Vishnu. 
When the car containing the idol is brought forth, thousands 
of Hindu fanatics fall prostrate in the dust The practice 
of pilgrims throwing themselves under the wheels of the 
ponderous chariot is now unknown. 

18. TheFB07INOEOFASSAM,north<eastoftheBayofBenga], 
was taken from Burmah in 1826, and became a part of the 
Bengal Presidency. In 1874 it was formed into a distinct 
government, under a Chief Commissioner. It is watered by 
the Brahmaputra, abounds in wild animals, and is rich in 
mineral wealth. The tea plant is largely cultivated, the yield 
of tea in one year being estimated at i i,ooo/xx> lbs. Capital, 
GauhatL Area, 53,000 square miles ; population, 4,500,000. 

TBIBUTABT STATES.^ 

These are very mmierous ; it is said not less than 400 in 
number. There are only a few of any considerable extent or 
political importance. They are all under the suzerainty of 
the English Government, and are bound by treaty not to go 
to war with each other, nor enter into any alliance with foreign 
powers. Their united area is about 570,000 square miles, 
with a population of 50,000,00a They pay to the British 
Government an annual aggregate tribute of nearly J of a 
million. The States are governed by their own native chiefs, 
the Hindu chiefs being called Rajahs (kings) and Maha- 
rajahs (great kings), and the Mohanmiedan Begums. They 
are, however, practically British possessions. 'Die following 
are amongst the more important : — 



St attt. 



Nisam'j Daminions, 
Caskmfrtf . • • 
Scindia, .... 
HoUtar's Dominions, 
Rajputana StateSy . 
Travancore, . *. . 
Sikh States, . . . 
Bhopal, .... 
Cochin, .... 
Mysortt .... 
Gujeratf .... 



Sitnatic 



North of MjTsore, . . 
North-east of the Punjab, 
South of the Jumna, . 
North of Nefbudda, • 
South of the Punjab, . 
North of Cape Comorin, 
North of Gulf of Cambay, 
North of Nerbudda, 
South of Malabar, . • 
South of the Peninsula, 
Between Cutch and Cambay, 



Op^tftlT. 



Hyderabad. 

Sirinagar. 

Gwalior. 

Indore. 

Jodhpoor. 

Trivandrum. 

Putteeala. 

Bhopal. 

Cochin. 

Mysore. 

Baroda. 



X Independent States are Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, See pp. 30Z, 302. 
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3. FARTHER INDIA. 

British territory in Farther India consists of British Burmah 
and the Straits Settlements. 

BBITISU BUBMAH. 

1. This territory is now included in the Bengal Presidency, 
and comprises die three maritime provinces of Axacap, 
Pegu, and TenaaBexim. These were taken from Burmah 
during the wars which ended in 1852, and were formed into 
one government, called British Burmah, in 1862. Its area is 
more than twice the size of England, with a population of 
about 3i millions. The Andaman and Kioobar Islands, in the 
Bay of Bengal, are attached to British Burmah. Port Blair, 
the capital of the Andaman group, is now a penal settlement 
for Indian convicts. It was her^ in 1872, that Lord Mayo, 
the Viceroy, was assassinated by one of the convicts. Tlie 
Idanda of Oheduha and Bamri form part of the Province of 
Aracan, and yield tobacco, hemp, cotton, rice, and sugar. 

2. A range of mountains, 7000 feet high, separates Aracan 
from Pc^ The country is watered b^ the Izmwady and its 
tributaries. This great river rises m Tibet, flows in a 
southerly direction 1200 miles throughout British Burmah. 
It receives numerous affluents in its course, as the Hlngfliea, 
Mbgonny, Bhamo, and falls by numerous mouths, forming a 
large delta of lo^ooo square miles, into the Bay of BengaL 
On its banks stand the towns of Ava, Kandriay, Vbtaoo, 
Amampnxa, Bniofn, and Bangoon. It is navigable for vessds 
of 200 tons as far up as Ava, 400 miles from the sea. The 
Salwen rises in Yun-Nan Mountains, flows south, parallel with 
the Irrawady, through Burmah, separates Pegu from Siam, 
and after a course of 900 miles falls into the Gulf of Martaban. 
It is navigable for 400 miles, and has Martaban and Kanlmain 
for its principal seaports, on opposite sides of the gulf, 

8. BANGOON (132,000), on a branch of the Irrawady, is the 
chief town in Pegu, and the capital of British Burmah. The 
town is well situated for commerce. Its annual exports 
amount to 2^ millions. The religion is Buddhism ; and the 
town is noted for its magnificent Burmese monuments and 
shrines. Akyab, on an island of same name, is the capital of 
Aracan, and one of the largest centres of the rice trade. 
Haulmain, on the Gulf of Martaban, is the capital of the 
Tenasserim Provinces. It has shipbuilding, and exports 
teak, timber, and rice. The Mergni Archipelago, off the west 
jcpasti form a part of the Tenasserim Provinces, and export 
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edible birds' nests, timber, and pearls. The lelandB of Bamri 
and Ohednbah, wluch yield petroleum, are also included in 
British Burmah. 

THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

These Settlements are situated in the south of the Malay 
Peninsula, and comprise Fenang, or Fxince of Wales Islaad, 
Wellealey Frovince, Malacca, and ffingapore. They were formerly 
under the government of India ; but in 1867 they were con- 
stituted a Crown colony under the direct administration of 
the Indian Home Government. They have a united area of 
about one-third the size of England, with a population of 
nearly 300,000. Their climate is remarkably salubrious. 
Their chief products are betel-nut, sugar, coffee, rice, spices, 
indigo, sago, gambler, hides, ebony, ivory, fruits, etc. 

L FENANG, or FBINOE OF WALES ISLAND [Betel-Nut 
Island)^ situated at the entrance of Malacca Strait, is about 
the size of the Isle of Wight, with a population of 60,000. 
Capital, Georgetown. The island was purchased in 1786 
from the King of Quedah, a tributary state to Siam. 

2. WELLESLEYFBOVINGE, on the Malay Peninsula, opposite 
Penang, is about the size of Arran in the Frith of Clyde, with 
a population of 75,000. It was purchased in 1802 from the 
King of Quedah by the East India Company, and forms a 
part of the Lieutenant- Governorship of Penang. 

8. UALAOOA, on the south-west coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula, is about one-fourth the size of England, with a popula- 
tion of 78,000. It was ceded by the Dutch in 1824, in exchange 
for the seaport of Bencoolen in Simiatra. The capital, Malacca, 
is a military station. 

4. SINOAFOBE is an island in the extreme south of the 
Malay Peninsula, nearly as large as the Isle of Man, with a 

Jopulation of 90,000. It was purchased from the Sultan of 
ohore, in the Malay Peninsula, in 1824. The capital, 
Singapore {City of U(ms\ is the seat of Government for the 
Straits Settlements, and is a great emporium for the trade of 
the East Indies. 

The possession of these Settlements ^ves to England the 
complete command of the passage to Chma and Japan by the 
Straits of Malacca. 



3. INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 

1. OYFKUS) a large island in the Mediterranean, 60 miles 
south of Asia Minor, is about twice the size of Lancashire^ and 
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has a population of about 150,000, chiefly Greeks. The Turks 
form only about a third. It was ceded by Turkey, by a 
private convention, after the Berlin Conference, in considera- 
tion of England undertaking the protectorate of Asiatic 
Turkey. The island is traversed from east to west by two 
mountain ridges, culminating in Moimt Olympus, 7000 feet, and 
is well wooded. The soil in the valleys is fertile, and yields 
wheat, barley, maize, oil, wine, and madder. The climate in 
summer is intensely hot, and there is at times a scarcity of 
water, but upon the whole it is considered not unhealthy. 
The capital is Nicosia (12,000), near the centre. Lamaca is the 
principal seaport. limasol and Famagnsta are also seaports. 
Faphos, in the south-west of the island, is simply interesting as 
the place where Sergius Paulus, the Roman Deputy, was con- 
verted to Christianity by the ministry of Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts xiii. 4-13)* 

2. ADEN {Eden, Paradise) is a small peninsula with a 
town of same name, in the south of Arabia, near the entrance 
to the Red Sea. The territory, about 10 square miles, with a 
population of 30,000^ was purchased from the Arabs in 1838, 
and is used as a coaling station for vessels going to and from 
the East. It is called the ^Coalhole of the East,' and ^die 
Gibraltar of the Indian Ocean.' It is attached to die Bombay 
Presidency. 

8. FEBIU is a small rocky island in the Strait of Babel- 
mandeb, and is noted for its turtle. Ar^ 7 square miles; 
population, 300. ' 

i. The EOOBIAHMOOBIA ISLANDS form a group of six, about 
20 miles from the south coast of Arabia. They were ceded to 
England in 1854 by the Imaum of Muscat Area, 8 square 
miles ; population, 40. 

5. CEYLON (the Island of Lions) is separated from the 
south of India by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk's Strait (40 
miles). A chain of islets and sandbanks called * Adam's 
Bridge' almost unites the island with the mainland of India. 
It is nearly half the size of England^ and has a population of 
about 7.\ millions. After being successively in possession of 
the Portuguese and the Dutch, it was taken in 1795 by the 
British under Sir James Stewart, and the whole island was 
recognised as British territoiv in 181 5. The scenery of 
Ceylon is very picturesque. The climate is not so hot as that 
of India. The soil is fertile, producing coffee, rice, pepper, 
cocoa-nut palm, sugar-cane, cinnamon, ornamental timoer. 
It is also rich in mineral productions. Iron, manganese, salt. 
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alum, plumbago, are found; whilst its precious stones, the 
sapphire, topaz, garnet, ruby, amethyst, cat's-eye, have an 
estimated annual value of ;£ 10,000. In the Gulf of Manaar 
there is an important pearl fishery. The capital is Oolombo, on 
the west coast (100,000). The ancient capital was Kandi, in 
the interior, in one of whose temples is said to be a tooth of 
Buddha. There is a celebrated isolated mountain in the 
centre called Adam's Peak (7420 feet). On its summit is a lake, 
and a footprint of gigantic dimensions, said by Buddhists to be 
the footprint of Buddha when he ascended to heaven ; and by 
Mohammedans, to be the print of Adam's left foot after his 
expulsion from Paradise, his right foot restinc^ on theHimalayast 
Point de Gftlle and Tzincomalee are the chief seaports. Ceylon 
has a Government distinct from that of India. 

6. The KALDIVE ISLANDS (1000 isles) form a long chain 
of circular groups, of coral formation, south-west of Ceylon. 
Their united population is about 150,000. Cultivating the 
cocoa-nut, and fishing for cowrie shells, which are used as coin, 
are the chief employments. They are under the rule of a 
Mohanmiedan Sultan, who pays an annual tribute to the 
Government of Ceylon. Area, about 250 square miles. 

7. HONG-KONG {Sweet Waters) is an island at the entrance 
to the Canton river, having an area of 32 square miles, and a 
population of 140,000. The capital is Victoria. It was ceded 
to England in 1843, ^^<^ ^^ important as the centre of British 
trade in Southern Asia. Hong-Kong is both a military and 
naval station. On the mainland, opposite the island, a narrow 
strip of the Peninsula of Kbo-loong was sdso ceded in 1861, 
and forms a part of the colony, which has a distinct Govern- 
ment from that of India. The chief articles of trade are 
English manufactures, betel-nuts, opium, tea, etc. 



in Africa. 

WEST AFRICA. 

The following four settlements, which formed separate 
Governments, were constituted in 1866 one general Government, 
styled *The Government of the West African Settlements.' 
The climate, with few exceptions, is unhealthy. They nearly 
all export gold dust, palm oil, ivory, hides, teak, timber, bees- 
wax. These are exchanged for manufactured goods. 
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1. GAMBIA. — This colony consists of three settlements on 
the river Gambia, (i) Bathnxst, the capital of the settlements 
on St. Mary's Island, at the mouth of the river. (2) Fort James, 
also on St Mary, but farther up the river. (3) Macarthy's 
Island, with Fort Oeoige, 200 miles from the coast These 
settlements have a population of 15,000, and form a depend- 
ency oi Sierra Leone. 

2. 8IEBBA LEONE. — This territory, situate at the mouth 
of Sierra Leone river, was received from the Portuguese in 
1787, and was established as an asylum for emancipated 
negroes. It has an area of 460 square miles, and a population 
of 50,000, chiefly liberated negroes. The capital is Freetown. 
The climate is so unhealthy that it is called the 'White Man's 
Grave.' 

8. GOLD COAST is situated on the coast of Upper Guinea, 
and consists of several establishments near the sea, the 
principal of which are Gape Goast Oastle, Elmina, and Aoeza. 
Some of these were received from the Danes and the Dutch. 
Their united populations amount to about 410,000. In 1872, 
the King of Ashantee claimed Elmina, one of the settlements 
received from the Dutch ; but the British, under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, subdued him, and burned Coomassie, his capital, 
after which he renounced all claim to any part of Gold Coast 
territory. 

4. LAGOS, an island off the Slave Coast in the Bight of 
Benin, and including the towns of Lagos, Badagzy, and FkUmft, 
has a population of about 62,000, and an area of 5000 square 
miles. It was the centre of the slave trade, and belonged to 
Uie King of Dahomey. It became a British possession in 1 86 1 , 
when the trade in ^ves was abolished. In a conunercial 
point of view, it is considered one of the most important 
settlements on the West Coast 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. OAFE 00L0N7 extends from the Indian Ocean to the 
Orange River. The Cape was discovered in 1487 by Bar- 
tholomew de Diaz, a Portuguese, who called it the 'Cape 
of Storms.' But John ii. of Portugal, in confidence of brighter 
prospects, called it the * Cape of Good Hope.' The Dutc^ 
established a settlement in 1652. It was taken in 1806 by 
the British, under Sir David Baird and Sir John Popham. 
The area of the original colony has of late years been greatly 
extended, (i) British EaffcaxiA was taken from the Kaffirs 
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and added to the Colony in 1865. (2) BaBatdand, north-east, 
was added in 1868. (3) Oxiqna Land West, situated north of the 
Orange river, and celebrated for its diamond fields, of which 
Kimberley is the centre, was added in 187 1. (4) Griqna Land 
East was added in 1874. (5) The Oreat Namaqna Land, Damara 
Land, and Avampa Land, north- west, were added in 1878. All 
these territories are now included in the Government of Cape 
Colony, and have a united area six times the size of England, 
widi a popidation of 1^4.00,000, composed of British and 
German emigrants, Dutch Boers (farmers), Kaffirs, Griquas, 
Hottentots, etc. 

The Colony possesses a fine healthy climate. The chief 
industries are rearing cattle, sheep, and ostriches, the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and raising of wheat and other grain crops. 
Heaths and geraniums are characteristic plants. Mining 
operations are also carried on to a considerable extent 
Cfopper and gold are found, and the recent discovery of 
diamonds in Griqua Land West has caused great immigration 
to that district. The commerce of the Colony is extensive. 
Wool, wine, ostrich feathers, aloes, ivory, corn, hides, copper 
ore, and diamonds are exported to the value of £7 ^ 300,000. 

The principal ports are — Capetown, the capital, on Table 
Bay. Fort Elizabefh, on Algoa Bay. SimonBtown, in Simon's 
Bay, is the station of the South African Squadron. Gxahama- 
town, 25 miles inland, is the capital of the East. 

The country is traversed by several Mountain Bangea, 
which run from west to east parallel to the coast. The 
principal are — (i) The Coast Mountains : Table Mountain, so 
called from its flattened top and table-shaped form, is 3500 
feet (2) Zwarte Bergen Bange, 5000 feet (3) The Northern 
KoimtalnB, comprehending Roggerveld, Nieuveldt, and Snowy 
Mountains, culminating in Mount OompaaB, the highest in 
the Colony, 8000 feet. (4) The Drakenbexg, in the north- 
east, 10,000 feet, run in a south-westerly direction, and 
separate Cape Colony from Kaffraria and Natal. The most 
important Capes are Cape of Qood Hope and Cape Agnlhas. The 
most important Blver is the Orange Biver, or Gariep. It rises 
in the Drakenberg Mountains, receives the Vaal and Fish on 
the right, and Hartebeeste on the left bank, forms the northern 
boundary of the Colony, and after pursuing a westerly course 
of 1000 miles, falls into the Atlantic. Being blocked by a 
sandbank at its mouth, it is useless for navigation. 

2. NATAL, north-east of Independent Kaffraria, is separated 
fiom Zululand by the river Tugela and its tributary the 

I 
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Buffalo, and has an area more than one- third the size of 
England, with a population of about 330,000, composed of 
Dutch Boers, English colonists, and native Zulus. It was 
discovered on Christmas day 1498, by Vasco da Gama, on 
his roimding the Cape, who called it Natal in honour of our 
Lord's natsd day. In 1842 the Boers of the Cape Colony 
manifested dislike to the British rule, and settled in Natal. 
They were subdued, and in 1856 the province was erected 
into a distinct British colony. Natal has a fine climate. The 
mountains abound with forests, and coal, iron, and copper ore 
are found. The principal exports are wool, cotton, hides, 
sugar, ivory. The chief industries are cattle-rearing and 
agriculture. The capital is Fietermaritzburg, 50 miles from 
the coast (7000). BlJrban is the seaport. 

8. TBANSVAAL is the territory immediately beyond the 
river Vaal, and extends as far north as the Limpopo river. 
It has an area more than twice the size of England, with a 
population of 630,000, of whom only 40,000 are Dutch Boers. 
These, disliking British rule, emigrated here from Cape 
Colony, and founded the South African Republic in 1840; 
and in order to put an end to hostilities between the Boers 
and the oppressed natives, the British Government interfered, 
and declared the Transvaal a British colony in 1877. Very 
recently (i88r) the British Government granted independence 
to the colony^ retaining only suzerain rights and controlling 
its foreign relations. The climate is healthy. It is well 
watered, and adapted both for pastoral and agricultural 
occupations. Its chief products are wool, cattle, com, ostrich 
feathers, and ivory ; iron, lead, coal, tin, copper, gold. 
Diamonds are found in considerable quantities. Leydenbeig 
is the centre of the mining operations. Pretoria is the capital 
and seat of Government. Potchefstroom, on the Mooi river, a 
tributary of the Vaal, is the largest town. 

4. ZULTTLAKD extends northward from Natal to the borders 
of Delagoa Bay, and has the Drakenberg Range (10,000) and 
the Transvaal on the north-west The area, judging from its 
appearance on the map, is about the size of England, with a 
population of from half a million to a million. The Zulus 
belong to the Kaffir race, and are trained to war. During the 
late war with the British it is said that King Cetywayo had 
40,000 warriors under his command. . It terminated, however, 
in their complete subjugation. ITlnndi, the king^s capital, was 
destroyed, and the king himself taken prisoner. The country 
is now divided into districts, governed by native chiefs, who 
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rule under the direction of an English Resident DeUgoa Bay, 
recently ceded by the Dutch to England, forms an outlet for 
the commerce of Zululand and the TransvaaL 



ISLANDS. 

1. ASCENSION, so called from its being discovered by a 
Portuguese navigator on Ascension Day, is situate in the 
Atlantic, 900 miles from the west coast. It is used as a 
victualling station and hospital for the African Squadron. It 
has ah area of 35 square miles, with a population of 500, and 
abounds with turtle. The capital is Georgetown. The 
English took possession of it after Napoleon^s banishment to 
St. Helena. 

2. ST. HELENA, so called from its being discovered by 
Castella, a Portuguese navigator, on St. Helen's Day, May 22, 
1502, is situate in the Atlantic, 1200 miles from the west coast 
Its area is about 47 square miles, with a population of 700a 
The capital is Jamestown. Vessels going to the East and 
returning from it call at St. Helena for water and provisions. 
It contains naval and military hospitals. It was ceded to 
England by the Dutch in 1668. After the Battle of Waterloo, 
in 181 5, Napoleon I. was banished here. He died in 182 1. In 
1840 his body was removed to Paris, and placed in a gorgeous 
tomb, which is now 6ne of the sights of Paris. 

8. HAUBinUS, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of 
Madagascar, was so called by the Dutch in honour of Prince 
Maurice of Holland. The French possessed it from 17 13 to 
1 8 10, and called it ' the Isle of France.' It was taken by the 
British under General Abercromby in 1810. Its area is 700 
square miles, with a population of about 320,000, chiefly Indian 
coolies. The capital is Port LouiB (60,000). The climate is 
delightful, and the soil very fertile. The principal products 
are sugar and rum. Other products are cotton, coffee, indigo, 
ebony, tortoiseshell, etc. 

4. The following small islands are dependencies of the 
Government of Mauritius : — (i) Bodiigaez, east of Mauritius. 
(2) The Amiiante Islands, north of Madagascar. (3) The 
Seychelle IslandB, north-east of the Amirante. (4) The ChagOB 
Group, east of the Seychelles. (5) Tristan DaOimha is situated 
midway between South America and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was taken possession of in 1816 to watch the movements 
of Napoleon in St. Helena, 1200 miles distant. It is 20 miles 
in circumference, and numbers about 80 inhabitants. 
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Possessions in Oceania. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. AUBTBALIA {Southern Land) is a vast island, the largest 
In the world. It is sometimes called an ' Island Continent' 
It lies south of the equator, having its northern part in the 
torrid, and its southern part in the south temperate zone. It 
is separated from New Guinea by Torres Strait in the north, 
from Tasmania by Bass's Strait in the south, and having the 
Pacific on the east and the Indian Ocean on the west Its 
estimated Area is four-fifths that of Europe, with a population 
of 2\ millions. 

2. HI8T0BY.— It was known to the Dutch, who called it 
New Holland, to die Portuguese, and to the Spaniards, from 
1606-1642; but ia 1770, Captain Cook explored the greater 

?art of the eastern coast, which he called New South Wales, 
n the same year the island was taken possession of in the 
name of Britain ; and in 1788, New South Wales was established 
as a British settlement. The remaining colonies were estab- 
lished at successive times — ^West Australia in 1829, South 
Australia in 1836, Victoria in 185 1, Queensland in 1859. 

8. CUXUlTE, — The climate of Australia is good. The chief 
drawback is the want of water ; this, however, is remedied to 
a considerable extent by making reservoirs in the beds of 
rivers, and by constructing tanks in connection with resi- 
dences sufficient to afford a supply of water till rain comes. 
The seasons are the opposite of ours. Their sunmier is out 
winter, and their winter our summer. Their day is our night, 
and their harvest-time is our seed-time, and the reverse. 

4. FHYSIOAL A8FE0TS.— The interior of the country is to 
a large extent still an unknown land, but recent explorers 
have shown that in the interior there are vast tracts suited 
both for agricultural and pastoral pursuits, especially in 
Western Australia. 

5. COAST UNE. — ^The coast line resembles that of Africa. 
There are few openings. The most important are the ChUfi of 
Carpentaria and Gambiidge in the north ; the OnUn of Spencer and 
St. Vincent in the great Bight or bend of the southern coast ; 
Port Philip Harbour, south of Victoria ; and Port JackMQ and 
Moreton Bay in the east. 

6. ISLAinDS. — In addition to Tasmania, which receives sepa- 
rate consideration, are Melville and BathnxBt lalanda, in Torres 
Strait ; Oioote, in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; Great Sandy, east of 
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Queensland ; FlindeiB' and King's IsliindB, in Bass's Strait ; Kan- 
garoo, at the entrance of the Gulf of St Vincent ; and Dirk 
Hartog, off the west coast 

7. MOUKTAIire. — (i) Along the east coast of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland, stretch a chain of 
mountains called in the south the Australian Alpe; in the 
middle, the Blue Mountains ; and in the northern parts, Idyerpool 
and New England Banges. The highest of the Alps is Kosciusko, 
7308 feet 

(2) The Pyrenees and Grampians, in Victoria, west of the 
Australian Alps. Mount William, 4700 feet. 

(3) Flinders Bange, extending from Spencer Bay in the south 
to the 30th parallel 

(4) Along the west coast stretch the Barling, Herschel, and 
Victoria Banges. 

The Great Barrier Coral Beef^ 1200 miles long, skirts the 
north-east coast 30 miles from the mainland. The water- 
course between the reef and the mainland greatly resembles 
some of the Norwegian fiords. 

8. PENINSULAS. — (1) York Peninsula, between the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and the Coral Sea. (2) Goburg Peninsula, on the 
north-west. (3) York Peninsula, in the south, between the 
Gulfs of Spencer and St. Vincent. (4) Eyrla Peninsula, west 
of Spencer Gulf. 

9. STBAITS. — (i) Torres Strait, 80 miles wide, between the 
mainland and New Guinea, was discovered by Torres, 1606. 
(2) Basses Strait, 120 miles wide, between the mainland and 
Tasmania, was explored by Bass, an enterprising naval sur- 
geon, in 1798. (3) Apsley Strait, between Melville and 
Bathurst Islands. 

10. LAKES. — Theseare not commercially of much importance, 
and are of a salt, brackish character. In dry seasons, they 
are dried up or changed into marshes. Lakes Torrens, Gaird- 
ner. Eyre, iSmne, Alexandrina, Albert, are all in South Australia, 
which may be called the lake district. Lake Austin is in West 
Australia, and Lake Amadous in the centre. 

11. BIVEBS. — The uplands are near the coast, as in Ireland ; 
and the rivers, falling into the sea on the same side on which 
they spring, have necessarily short courses. They are for the 
most part unnavigable streams, and in seasons of drought 
form in their beds a succession of hollows or pools which at 
times become dried up. The greatest river is the Murray 
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(1200 miles), which rises on the western slopes of the Australian 
Alps, flows first westwards and then southwards through Lake 
Alexandrina into Encounter Bay. The Dailing, TAchlan, Mnr- 
rombidgee are its chief affluents. Its estuary is not suffi- 
ciently deep for large ships, and in seasons of drought it is 
navigable only to a moderate extent. In Western Australia, 
the Swan Biver is the largest In the north, the '^etoriA 
flows into the Gulf of Cambridge, and the Boper, Albert, 
FlindezB, and -Mitchell into the Gulf of Carpentaria. In the 
east, there are numerous streams, among which note Brisbuie, 
Belyando, and Hunter. 

12. The BOTAKY of Australia is peculiar. The native trees 
are Evergreen. They dot the landscape in clusters, rendering 
it park-like. They do not entirely cover the surface in dense 
forests, as in Europe. The principal trees are the Acada and 
the EacalyptuB, which grow to a height of 200 feet, with trunks 
50 feet in circumference. These trees yield large quantities 
of valuable gum. The Eucalyptus counteracts the evil effects 
of malaria in marshy districts. The cedar of Queensland and 
the pine of Moreton Bay are celebrated. 

18. The ZOOLOGY of Australia is also peculiar. The native 
animals, as the Kangaroo and OpOBsum, are marsupial or 
pouched. The females are supplied with purses or bags. In 
which they deposit their young for protection, and in which 
they remain until they are able to run alone. The native 
dog. Bingo, belongs to a peculiar species, and when untamed 
is destructive to sheep, and never barks. The Omlthorhynchns, 
Duck-bill, or Water Mole, is an amphibious creature, and has 
the bill of a duck, the body of an otter, and the fur of a mole. 
Quadrumana and hoofed animals are absent. There is an 
absence also of birds of song. The Parrot is numerous, and 
distinguished for its beautiful plumage. The Emu belongs to 
the Ostrich species. The Black Swan and the Black Cockatoo 
are natives of Australia. Amongst insects, note Musquitoes. 

14. INDUSTEIAL FUBSUITS.— (i) Agriooltnze. — ^Fine crops 
of wheat are raised. The cost of transit to this country limits 
its exportation. (2) Bearing Sheepi — ^The wool produce is very 
great. (3) Mining Operationa are very extensive. The prin- 
cipal minerals are gold, iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, coal, 
etc. The principal gold-fields are Ballarat, Bathnnt, Mdimt 
Alexander, Sandhurst, Huron, etc. Burra-Burra is noted for 
Copper IQneB ; Newcastle and Fort Hunter, for Goal ; and Osmcmd 
Mines, near Adelaide, are noted for Lead. (4) Preserving Memt 
tor exportation now receives a large amount of attention. 
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(5) The Cultivation of the Vine is also an important industry. 

(6) Manufactures are carried on to a limited but increasing 
extent, especially in Victoria. 

15. The chief EXPOETS, to the value of 30 millions, are wool, 
gold, copper, grain, preserved meat, tallow. The DCPOBTS, to 
the amount of 27 millions, are chieily manufactured goods and 
various other commodities from England. 

16. The AB0BI6INES, or natives, belong to the Oceanic 
Negro tribe, who are a very low, unintellectual race, and are 
rapidly decreasing in numbers. It is estimated that there are 
not more than 100,000 in the entire colony. The inhabitants 
consist of British colonists and emigrants. 

17. GOVEENMBNT. — ^The Colonies are ruled by a Governor 
appointed by the Crown, and usually aided by a Legislative 
Council and a Legislative Assembly chosen by inhabitants who 
possess the elective franchise. 

DIVISIONS. 

18. NEW 80TJIH WALES, in the south-east, is the oldest 
colony, and is nearly six times the size of England, with a 
population of 750,000. The capital is Sydney (200,000), in the 
tine harbour of Port Jackson. Paramatta, Goulbuzn, and 
Bathnist, in the gold-mining districts, and Newcastle, the great 
coal port, are towns of importance. 

19. QUEENSLAND, north of New South Wales, is the most 
recent settlement. It is nearly twelve times the area of 
Cngland, with a population of more than 2x7,000. The capital 
is Brisbane, on the river Brisbane (35,000). Gladstone, Ipswich, 
Bockhampton, and Maryborough, are also towns of some 
importance. 

20. VICTOBIA, south of New South Wales, is the smallest, 
but the most prosperous colony. It is about i^ times the size 
of £ngland, with a population of 900,000. The capital is 
Melbourne (256,000), on the Yarra-Yarra (overflowing), in the 
harbour of Port Philip. Geelong, 40 miles from Melbourne, 
is the second town of Victoria, sdso in Port Philip harbour, 
and noted for its extensive foreign trade. Ballarat and Castle- 
maine, in the gold districts, are also important towns. 

21. SOUTH AUSTBALIA extends froni the great bight in the 
south through the centre of the great island continent to its 
extreme north. It is nearly sixteen times the size of England, 
with a population of 277,000. The capital is Adelaide (80,000), 
on the river Torrens, in the Gulf of St Vincent. The 
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northern part oi this vast colony is called Alezandia Land, 01 
North Australia, with Fort Enington^as its chief seaport 
Bnxra-Biina is a rich copper mine 90 miles north-east of 
Adelaide. 

22. WESIEBH AUSTSAIIA, the largest of all the colonies, is 
about eighteen times the size of England, with a population of 
28,000. The capital is Perth, on the Swan river (7000). Its 
seaport is FreemanUe. Albany is a mail packet cosding port 



Province. 


Area in 
Sq. Miles. 


PopoIatioD. 


Capital. 


Popala- 
tion. 


Nem South Wales, . . 
Queensland^ .... 

Victoria, 

South Australia, , . . 
West Australia, . . . 


320,000 

670,000 

88,000 

900^000 

z,ooo,ooo 


750,000 
217,000 
900,000 
277,000 
28,000 


• 

Sydney, , 
Brisbane, . 
Melbourne, 
Adelaide, . 
Perth, • • 


200,000 
35.000 

256,000 

80,000 

7.0C0 

1 


2,978,000 


2,172,000 



TASMANIA. 

1. EXTENT. ^Tasmania^ south of Australia, from which it is 
separated by Bass's Strait, has an area, including the adjacent 
islands, about one-half the size of England, with a population 
of 1 16^000. 

2. HI8T0BY. — It was discovered in 1642 by Tasman, a 
Dutch navigator, who called it Van Diemen's Land, in honour 
of Van Diemen, then Governor of the Dutch Possessions in 
the East Indies. In 1803, the British formed a penal settle- 
ment here under the Government of New South Wales. In 
1825, it was formed into a separate Government, and its 
official connection with New South Wales ceased. In 1853, 
the colony discontinued to be a penal settlement, and its name 
was officially changed from Van Diemen's Land to that of 
Tasmania, in honour of its discoverer. 

8. BIVEBS, PHYSIOAL FEATUBES, etc — It is watered by 
the Berwent and the Tamar and their tributaries. The country 
is diversified with mountains of considerable elevation, cul- 
minating in Humboldt Mountain (5000 feet) ; picturesque hills, 
fertile valleys, numerous lakes, and extensive forests. The 
soil is very productive, and the climate moister, pleasanter, 
and more salubrious than that of Australia; but in other 

1 Abandoned on account of its insalubrity. 
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respects it is much the same. Coal, iron, and tin are widely 
diffused. There is a marsupial animal peculiar to the island, 
called the Tamnanian Devil, which is most destructive to the 
sheep of the colonists. 

4. The 00A8T is more indented than that of Australia. On 
the east, there is Oyster Bay ; on the south, Stcmn Bay and 
Estrecaatreaux Bay; on the west. Port Harvey and Maoquarie Bay; 
and in the north, the estuary of the Tamar. 

5. ISLANDS. — ^Around the coast there are numerous islands, 
the largest of which are Hunter and Bobm's blanda, off the 
north-west coast ; Flindexa, of! the north-east ; Maria IsliEuid, 
off the east ; and Broni, west of Storm Bay. 

The Tasman Peninsula is joined to the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus only 120 yards wide. 

6. The capital is Hobart Town ^ (20,000), at the foot of Mount 
Wellington (4000 feet), on the river Derwent, which flows into 
Storm Bay. The second town of importance is Launoestown 
(10,000), on the Tamar, which flows into Bass's Strait. Woo), 
wheat, timber, oil, fruit, etc., are the chief exports. Agricultiure 
and grazing are the chief pursuits. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. EXTENT.— New Zealand, in the South Pacific, 1200 miles 
south-east of Australia, consists of three islands — North 
Island, Middle Island, and Stewart Island. Their united 
area, including adjacent small isles, is more than twice the 
size of England, with a population estimated at nearly half a 
million. 

2. HISTOBY. — New Zealand was discovered by Tasman in 
1642. Captain Cook explored its east coasts it 1770, and took 
possession of the islands in the name of the British Crown. 
But it was not till 1840 that the country, in virtue of a treaty 
with the native chiefs, was formally ceded to England. In that 
year it was established as a British Colony, with Auckland in 
North Island as the capital and seat of Government. In 1865, 
the seat of Government was transferred to Wellington, the 
present capital ; population, 20,00a 

8. The OLDCATE of these islands is considered the finest in 
the world. They contain numerous mountains of volcanic origin. 
They are well watered, and the soil is very fertile, producing 
in abundance wheat, maize, oats, potatoes, flax, timber, pines, 
and tree ferns. They are also rich in mineral treasures. 

^ Now called Hobart. 
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Coal and gold are widely diffused, and copper, iron ore, silveri 
tin, plumbago, and granite are found in various districts. The 
inhabitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
mining, and in shipbuilding and the timber trade. 

4. The NATIVES, caUed Maorieg, are an intelligent race, and 
good warriors. They are represented by chosen chiefs in the 
New Zealand Parliament Their number is estimated at 
45,00a 

5. THE CK)VEBinifENT of New Zealand is similar to that of 
Australia. The Ezporla, to the value of ;£6,ooo,ooo, not in- 
cluding gold, are wool, grain, gum, timber, and flax. The 
Importi amount to ;f 7,000,00a The Ezpenditme exceeds the 
Bevenne. The Public Debt of the colony, in consequence of 
frequent loans, amounts to not less than ;£22,ooo,ooa 

DIVISIONS. 

6. NOBTH ISLAND is very irregular in its formation, and is 
much indented. On the east coast the chief openings are 
HJAuzaki Oulf, Bay of Plenty, and Hawke Bay. On the west 
coast are Kidpara Harbour and Mamilra Harbour. Parallel 
ranges of Mountains, near the coast, extending in a north and 
south direction, attain high elevations. Note Buapehu, nearly 
10,000 feet ; Tongariro, in Wellington, of volcanic character, 
6500 feet; and Mount Egmont, an isolated mountain in 
Taranaki, nearly 9000 feet The largest Lake is Taupe, in the 
centre of the island, 36 miles long. Out of this lake flows in 
a north-west direction the river Waikato. The river Wanganui 
flows southwards into Cook's Strait There are also on this 
island Oeysers, or boiling springs, quite equal to those of 
Iceland. The area of this island is about li times the size of 
Scotland ; 360 miles of Railway are now open. 

FkOTinceSb Capitals. 

Auckland, • • • • Auckland. 

Taranaki, • • • • New Plymoizdi. 

Wellington, • • • • Wellingtoii, 

Hawke Bay^ • • • • Napier. 

7. MIDDLE ISLAND is separated from North Island by 
Cook's Strait (which varies in width from 20 to 80 miles), and 
is much indented. On the north coast is Tamiaa or Blind Bay ; 
on the east coast, Pegasus Bay and Oanterbuxy JAf^ ; on the 
south coast, Tewywys Bay. This island is also mountainous. 
The principal range is the Southern Alps, extending in a 
northerly direction along the west coast, and culminating in 
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Mount Cook, in Westland Province, 13,000 feet In the north, 
in the Province of Nelson, Mount Fraoklin attains a height of 
10,000 feet ; and farther south, bordering on Otago, is Mount 
Aspiring, 9000 feet. In the southern Alpine region there are 
numerous lakes. Note Wanaka and Walutipa, in the Province 
of Otago. The Bivers have generally a south-easterly course. 
Note Olntha, Waitaki, Cholmondeley, and Waizan. They are 
not navigable to any extent. The area of the island is nearly 
the size of England ; 800 miles of Railway are now open. 

Provinces. Capitals. 

Nelson, • . . . . Nelson. 



Marlborough^ 
Canterbury^ , 
Westland, . 
Ota^o, . 
Southland, 



Blenheipi. 

Christchurch. 

Hokitiki. 

Dunedin. 

InvoicargiU. 



8. STEWART'S ISLAND is separated from Middle Island by 
Foveaux Strait, 30 miles wide. The island is nearly one-third 
the size of Scotland, and is chiefly occupied by natives and 
whalers. 

9. TOWNS. — The most important towns in New Zealand 
are : — (i) Wellington, the capital (20,000), at which the Parlia- 
ment meets, situate in the extreme south of North Island, 
on Fort Nicholson Harbour. (2) Anokland (22,000), the 
former capital, and the largest town of the colony, is situated 
in the north of North Island. (3) Dunedin (20,000) is in Middle 
Island, at the head of Otago Harbour, on the east coast. 
(4) Chzistchurch (14,000) is on the east coast of the Province of 
Canterbury. (5) Nelson (6000), in the north of Middle Island, 
stands at the head of Tasman or Blind Bay, and is the centre 
of the gold, coal, and copper mining districts. 

SMALLER ISLANDS. 

1. LABUAK is an island off the north-west coast of Borneo, 
acquired by purchase from the Sultan of Borneo in 1846. It 
is 12 miles long by 4 miles in breadth. It is a naval station, 
possesses beds of coal, and exports edible birds' nests, spices, 
and various timbers. Population, 5000 ; capital, Victoria. 

2. FITCAIBK ISLAND, in the South Pacific, south of Capri- 
corn, is only 7\ miles long and i mile broad, and is interesting 
only from Uie mutineers of the Bounty settling here in 1787. 
The Bounty^ William Bligh, commander, was sent out to 
Tahiti to collect bread-fruit trees, and convey them to the 
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West Indies. Part of the crew mutinied on the return voyage^ 
cast the captain and i8 men adrift (who were saved), and 
formed a settlement on Pitcaim. They were not discovered 
for some years, when it was ascertained that through the 
instructions of Adams, their venerable chief, they had £M:ome 
a peaceable, industrious, well-conducted conununity. Finding 
the island too small for them, they were, at their own request, 
transferred to Norfolk Island in 1856. Many of them, how- 
ever, returned to Pitcaim, and in 1878 numbered 9a 

8. KOSFOLK ISLAKD/in the South Pacific, east of Australia, 
is 5 miles long by 2^ miles wide ; population, 50a It is annexed 
to the colony of New South Wales, and is noted for its tall, 
magnificent pines (Araucaria excelsa). 

4. FUI ISLANDS, a group of about 300, in the South 
Pacific, north-east of Australia, are distinguished for their pic- 
turesque beauty and luxuriant vegetation. Their united area 
is about one-eighth the area of England, with a population of 
140,000. They have a fine climate, and export cocoa-nut oil, 
wool, sandalwood, and tortoisesheU. The inhabitants are of 
the Papuan race, and voluntarily ceded the islands to the 
British m 1874, and they are now a Crown colony. Viti Levu 
is the largest, on which is the capital Suva. The next island in 
point of size is Vanua Levu. Levuka is an important port. 

5. ATTGKLAND ISLANBS are a group south of New Zealand, 
the largest of which is 30 miles long by 15 miles wide. They 
are used as a whaling station, were discovered in 1806, and 
named after Lord Auckland. These and Chatham Isles, east 
of New Zealand, are dependencies of that Government* 



Possessions in America. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. The BRITISH POSSESSIONSof North Americaformerlycon- 
sisted of a number of detached independent governments under 
British rule ; but in 1867, by an Act called 'the British North 
America Act,' Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia 
were federally united into one Dominion under the British 
Crown. Subsequently other colonies were received into the 
Dominion, which at present consists of the following pro- 
vinces :— ^i) Ontario, or Upper Oanada ; (2) Quebec, or Lower 
Canada ; (3) Nova Scotlft and Cape Breton Idand ; (4) Heiw 
Brunswiok ; (5) Fiince Edward Idand ; (6) Manitoba ; (7) Horth- 
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West Territory ; (8) British Columbia and Vancouver's Idand. 
Newfoundland has not yet joined the Dominion. 

2. The GOVEENMENT of the Dominion is modelled after the 
Home Government, and consists of the Queen and a Privy 
Council, a Parliament consisting of a Senate correspond- 
ing to the House of Lords, and a House of Commons. The 
Queen is represented by a Viceroy or Govemor-GeneraL 
Each province, besides, has its own local government. 

8. The DOMINION TEBBITOBY lies north of the United 
States, and extends from the 49th parallel to the Arctic Ocean, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Its area is estimated to 
be larger than that of the United States, and nearly equal to that 
of Europe. As much of the territory, especially in that portion 
which belongs to the Hudson's Bay Company, is within the 
frozen zone, and uninhabited, the population of this vast 
region does not amount to4J millions. The capital of the 
Dominion is Ottawa (22,000), on the river Ottawa. 

4. CANADA {a place of huts) was taken by Cartier, a French 
navigator, in 1535, and a French settlement at Quebec was 
established in 1608. In the wars between England and 
France, Canada was wrested from the French in 1759, when 
Quebec was taken by General WoMe, who fell during the en- 
gagement. This victory was followed by the cession of other 
territories to the English; and in 1763 the French retired 
altogether from Canada, British supremacy being everywhere 
established. 

6. OANADA was formerly divided into Upper and Lower 
Canada. In Upper Canada, the inhabitants are mostly 
British Protestants. In Lower Canada, they are the descend- 
ants of the original French settlers, are Roman Catholics, 
and speak the French language. The new Province of 
Ont&rio corresponds to Upper Canada; the Province of 
Quebec, to Lower Canada. The river Ottawa separates the 
two provinces. 

6. The CLmATE of Canada is healthy, though extremely 
cold in winter, and correspondingly hot in summer. In winter, 
internal communication is carried on by sledge-travelling over 
the frozen snow. There is scarcely any spring, as the frosts 
and snows of winter are quickly followed by the heat and 
luxuriance of sunmier. 

7. GAFB8.— Note (i) Ohidley, north of Labrador; (2) Gape 
Baoe, east of Newfoundland ; (3) Gape Sahle, south of Nova 
Scotia ; (4) Cape Bathnist, north of Great Bear Lake. 
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8. ISLANDS. — ^These are numerous, (i) In the Arctic Ocean 
there is a large group of islands forming the Arctic Archi- 
pelago, SLS BafBn Land, Victoxia Land, Melyille Idaoid, etc. 
These being surrounded by frozen seas, are of little commer- 
cial importance. (2) Connected with the Gulf of St, Lawrence 
are NewfonndJand, St. Panl's Island, Gape Breton Island, Prince 
Edward Island, Anticoeti and the Miagdalen TpiaTti^n^ (3) Qfif 
the Pacific Coast are Vanoonver Island and Queen Charlotte 
ladand. 

9. MOUNTAINa— These are in the west, and extend north 
and south in ranges parallel with the Pacific coast There 
are three ranges — ( i ) The Coast Bange or Sea Alps. Note Mount 
St Eliaa, near 15,000 feet. (2) The Peak Bange. (3) The most 
important are the Bocky WonntainH, culminating in Mounts 
Hooker and Brown, each about 16,000 feet. From the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean is one 
vast plain. 

10. INLETS. — ^The coast on the east and north is much 
indented. Connected with the Atlantic are^ i ) Bay of Fundy ; 
(2) Gulf of St. Lawrence ; (3) Hudson's Bay, six times the area 
of England ; (4) BafBn Bay. Connected with the Arctic Ocean 
are the Gulf of Boothia and Coronation Gulf. . Connected with 
the Pacific is Queen Charlotte Sound. 

11. STBAITS— (i) Bavis Strait, at the entrance of Baffin Bay. 
(2) Three channels connecting the Atlantic with the Gulf of 
St Lawrence — {d) Belleisle, between Newfoundland and 
Labrador ; {It) the Gut of Can8o,between Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton Island ; {c) a central wider channel between Cape 
Breton and Newfoundland. (3), Banks Strait and Iiancartcr 
Sound, etc., in the Arctic Ocean. 

12. LAKES. — These are very numerous, and some of them 
of vast extent Indeed, the great physical feature of British 
North America is its gigantic lakes, whose waters wash a 
large extent of its southern coast-line. 
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Lakes St. John^ Athabaska, and Beer are also lakes of large 
dimensions. 
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18. BivjsjtS. — The Dominion is well watered with long and 
deep rivers. The following are the principal : — 

(i) The St Lawrence rises in a stream called St Louis, in 
Wisconsin, passes through a long chain of gigantic lakes, and 
after a north-easterly course of upwards of 2000 miles, expands 
into the estuary of St. Lawrence, and finally mingles its waters ' 
with the Atlantic Ocean. It receives on the north side the 
Ottawa, St Maurice, and the Sanguenay, and the Richlieu 
or Sorel and St. Francis on the south side. Including the 
surface of the lakes which it traverses, it covers an area of about 
73,000 miles, and drains a basin of 300,000 square miles. It 
receives different names in different parts of its journey to the 
sea. From where it leaves Lake Superior to Lake Huron, it is 
St Mary ; from Lake Huron to Lake St. Clair, it is St. Clair ; 
from St Clair to Lake Erie, it is Detroit ; from Erie to Lake 
Ontario, it is the Niagara; from Ontario to the city of 
Montreal, it is Iroquois ; and from Montreal to the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, it is the river St. Lawrence. Between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal the river widens out very considerably ; 
and this widened area, studded with islets, is called 'The 
Lake of the Thousand Isles.' It is navigable for ships of 
large tonnage to Montreal, 600 miles from the sea, but is 
closed to navigation by ice during nearly five months of the 
year. This noble river received its name from Cartier, a 
French navigator, who entered it on St. Lawrence day. 

(2) The Ottawa (800) is the great tributary of the St 
Lawrence. It rises about the 48th parallel north latitude, 
and flows through Temis, Canning, and other lakes in a 
southerly direction for 600 miles. It receives numerous tribu- 
taries in its course, drains a basin of 800,000 square miles, 
and joins the St. Lawrence by two channels, forming the Island 
of Montreal, on which the town of Montreal stands. The 
river has an immense lumber trade. 

(3) The Mackenzie Blver rises in the Rocky Mountains, and 
flows northward through Athabaska and the Great Slave Lake, 
and after receiving the waters of the Great Bear Lake farther 
north, falls into the Arctic Ocean. Course, 1800 miles. 

(4) The Fraser Biver (700) rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
flows southward through Columbia, and receives in its course 
the Stewart and the Thompson, and falls into the Gulf of 
Georgia. It is celebrated for fine salmon and gold products. 

(5) The Saskatchewan (1000 miles) also rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and flows eastward into Lake Winnipeg. 

(6) The Eed Biver flows north into Lake Winnipeg. The 
Kelflon flows north out of the same lake into Hudson's Bay. 
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(7) 8t. John's Biver waters New Brunswick. It rises in the 
uplands between the State of Maine and Canada, and after 
a southerly course of 600 miles falls into the Bay of Fundy. 
It is navigable for vessels of considerable tonnage to 
Frederickton. 

li. FALLS. — The river Kiagaia, 36 miles long and i mile 
wide, issues from Lake Erie, and with tremendous velocity 
rushes over a precipice 160 feet deep. This rush of waters 
forms the Niagara Falls, the thunder of whose waters, as the 
name imports, is heard many miles off. The river divides 
into two branches, forming an island between them called 
Goat Island ; hence there are two Falls, one on the American, 
and the other on the Canadian side. This, from its crescent 
form, is called the Horse-shoe Fall, and is the grander of the 
two. 

15. The chief INDUBTBIES in Canada are— (i) Agricnltaze. 
— Wheat is the principal crop. Potatoes, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
are also largely cultivated. The export of grain to England 
is on an enormous scale. (2) FeUing and Frepazing ^Qmber 
for Exportation. — The Dominion abounds with magnificent 
forests, and it is estimated that timber is cut down annually 
to the value of ;£ 5,000,600. (3) Mining. — Iron, copper, leaa, 
zinc, manganese, coal, gold, are toundin considerable quantity — 
gold in British Columbia, coal in Nova Scotia, copper in the 
neighboiu-hood of Lake Superior, and iron on the shores of 
Erie and Ontario. As yet, however, the mining resources of 
the country have not been fully developed. (4) Fishing gives 
employment to large numbers. The fisheries of St Lawrence 
and other waters are very productive and valuable. 

16. The chief EXFOBTS, to the value of 16 millions, are 
grain, timber, wool, preserved meat, petroleum, pearl ashes. 
The IMPOBTS amount to about 19 millions, chiefly British 
manufactures, hardware, coal, tea, sugar, wines, etc. The 
trade is principally with Great Britain and Ireland, the United 
States, and West Indies. 

17. The BE VENUE of the Dominion amounts to about 8 
millions. The Expenditure is less. The Fablic Debt is about 
33 millions. 

18. ABMY. — ^There is an (uHve militia (including regular 
troops and a volunteer force) of 45,000 men, and a reserve 
militia of 650,000. 

19. EDUOATIOVisverygeneral There are elementary schools 
in every district, supported partly by the Government, and 
partly hy school fees. All teachers must pass a public 
examination, and receive a licence to teach. 
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20. Beli^on. — There is no Established Church. Each 
denomination supports its own ministers and worship by 
voluntary contribution. 

PBOVINOES. 

1. ONTAEIO is nearly twice the size of England^ and has 
a population of 1,800,000. Chief towns are— Ottawa, the poli- 
tical capital of the Dominion, and the centre of the timber or 
lumber trade; Toronto (65,000), on Lake Ontario, capital of 
the Province, is largely engaged in the wheat trade ; Hamilton 
and Xingiton, on the same laice, are also important towns. 

2. QX7EBE0 is on both sides of the St Lawrence, and^ in- 
cluding the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
has an area nearly three and a half times the size of England, 
with a population of about 1,400,00a The capital of the 
Province is Quebec (60,000), the great seaport of Canada, and 
is largely engaged in shipbuilding. It is strongly fortified, 
and is regarded as the ' Gibraltar' of the Dominion. Montreal 
(120,000) is at the confluence of the Ottawa and the St 
Lawrence, and is the largest city of the Dominion. Here the 
St Lawrence is spanned by the magnificent Victoria Tubular 
Bridge, nearly two miles long, and which carries over it 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. Three Bivera is an 
important town at the confluence of the St Maurice with the 
St Lawrence. 

8. KOVA SCOTIA (J^ew Scotland) is a peninsula nearly 
surrounded by the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and^ including Cape Breton Island, is nearly one- 
half the size of^ England, with a population of 390,000. The 
province is rich in mineral wealth, especially coal and iron, 
and its fisheries are very extensive. The capital is Halifax 
(30,000), the nearest point on the American coast to Galway in 
the west of Ireland. The voyage between these two places 
could be accomplished in little more than six days. Halifax 
has a fine harbour, a large foreign trade, and is an important 
Military and Naval Arsenal. Cape Breton Island, separated 
from Nova Scotia by the Gut of Canso, is now incorporated 
with it Its capital is Sydney. Both islands have a fine 
climate, their coasts being warmed by the waters of the Gulf 
Stream. 

4. HEW BBTJNSWIOE, separated from Nova Scotia by the 
Bay of Fundy, and connected with it by the Isthmus of 
ChignectOy has an area nearly half the size of England, and a 

K 
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population of about 290,000 ; capital, Fredericktown (6000); 
chief town, St. John (30,000), on the river St. John. Exports 
timber, fish, iron ore, coaL In the Bay of Fundy the tide 
rises 70 feet. 

6. FBINOE EDWABD ISLAND, *the Gem of the Gulf,' is 
separated from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by the 
Nordiumberland Strait It has an area larger than Lanca- 
shire, with a population of 95,000 ; capital, Gharlottetown 
(Sooo). Chief employment, agriculture. Fineclin^te. Exten- 
sive shipbuildingi The island receives its name from Edward, 
Duke of Kent, Either of Queen Victoria. 

6. KANITOBA, formerly Bed Biv«r Settlement, situate 
between the 49th parallel and Lake Winnipeg, has an area 
nearly one-halif the size of Ireland, with a population of 14,000. 
Capital^ Winnipeg (10,000), on Red river. Manitoba is a very 
fertile and promising province. It is well suited both for 
pasture and agriculture, and has been called the * Granary of 
the Dominion.' The colonists arexMefiy of Scotch descent 

7. NOBTH-WEST TEBBITOBY extends from the borders of 
the United States, at the 49th parallel, to the Arctic Ocean, 
and has an area much more than half the size of Europe, with 
a population variously estimated at £rom 30,000 to 100,000. 
A large portion of this vast region is uninhabitable. The 
habitable parts are chiefly occupied bv Indians, who trade 
in furs. The territory is well watered by numerous lakes 
and rivers. The principal rivers are the Hackemde, Nelson, 
Chorchill, and Great Fish Biver. Fort York is an important 
trading station. Battleford is the seat of government. 

In the reign of Charles 11., Prince Rupert, the king's cousin, 
at the head of a company called the Hudson's Bay Company, 
was invested with the proprietorship of all the territories 
bordering on Hudson's Bay, and with the exclusive right of 
trading with them. In 1869 this company ceded all its terri- 
torial rights, with a few reservations, to the British Govern- 
ment for the sum of ;f 300,000. The Hudson's Bay territory 
was then annexed to the Dominion. 

8. BBinSHOaLBHBIA, situated between the Pacific Ocean 
and the Rocky Mountains, has an area, including Vancouver's 
Island, six times the size of England, with a population of 
50,000. It formerly belonged to the Hudson's Bay Company ; 
but in 1858, on the discovery of gold on the Eraser river, and 
the consequent influx of immigrants, it was erected into a 
distinct colony, capital Westminster, on Eraser river. The 
chief employments are gold-digging and trading in furs. Tte 
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country is mountainous, and well watered by the Fzaser, 
Thompson, and Simpson rivers. It possesses rich mineral 
wealth, is covered with valuable forests, and is well adapted 
for agricultural and pastoral pursuits. If connected by the 
projected Pacific Railway with the St. Lawrence, it is likely 
to become one of the most flourishing provinces of the 
Dominion^ 

VANOOUVEB ISLAND, so called in honour of Captain 
Vancouver, who discovered it in 1762, is separated from 
British Columbia by Queen Charlotte's Sound and the Gulf 
of Georgia, is one-third the size of England, and was incor^ 
porated with British Columbia in 1866, so that both now form 
one government; capital, Victoria (5000). Queen Oharlotte 
fdanda, a group off the west coast of British Columbia, were 
named after Queen Charlotte in 1787. They are under the 
Government of British Columbia. 

9. NEWFOUNDLAND, at the entrance of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and separated from Labrador by the Strait of 
Belle Isle, has an area less than the size of England, with a 
population of 160,000. Large cod fisheries are carried on off 
the coasts. The chief exports are cod-liver oil, sealskins, and 
codfish. Fogs are prevalent, and are caused by the meeting 
of die warm waters of the Gulf Stream from the south with 
the cold waters from the northern seas. The capital is St. 
John^B (24,000). In Heart's Content Harbour, Trinity Bay, 
the submarine cable from Valentia, west of Ireland, lands. 
The island is the native home of the valuable Newfoundland 
dog. Newfoundland has still a separate government, but, it 
is expected, will soon become included in the Dominion. 

The barren island of Antioosti, in the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, is 125 miles long by 30 miles wide, and is under 
the Government of Newfoundland. 

LABBADOB^ a peninsula between the North Atlantic 
and Hudson^s Bay, is chiefly occupied by the Esquimaux, 
amongst whom the Moravian missionaries have long success- 
fully laboured. It has an area larger than England, with a 
population of 5000, who are chiefly engaged in fishing. It 
exports cod, salmon, cod oil, seal oil, and furs. It has not a 
separate government of its own, but is governed partly by 
Canada, and partly by Newfoundland. It is a barren 
inhospitable region. 

10. The BEBMUDAS or SOMEBS ISLANDS are a large group in 
the Atlantic, 600 miles east of Cape Hatteras in North Carolina. 
They received their name from Bermudez, a Spanish navigator 
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who discovered them in 1 527, and from Sir George Somers, who 
was shipwrecked here in 1609. Shortly after, in 1611, they 
were colonized by Virginia and England. They cover an area 
20 miles long and 6 miles broad, with a population of about 
12,500. They are considered to possess a most important 
military and naval, as well as commercial position. They 
produce arrowroot, sugar, and cotton. Hamilton (1000), on 
Long Island, is the capital, and a station for the West 
India Squadron. 

Divisions of British North America. 
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Possessions in Central America. 

ON THE MAINLAND. 

1. BBinSH HONBUSAS or BELIZE forms the south-east part 
of the Peninsula of Yucatan, on the Bay of Honduras, an mlet 
of the Caribbean Sea. Its area is nearly one-half the size of 
Scotland, with a population of 25,000. Capital, Belize (5ocx>), 
on river of same name. It exports mahogany, rosewood, 
logwood, indigo, india-rubber, cocoa-nut, and sarsapariUa. 
Agriculture, fishing, and cutting timber are the chief employ- 
ments. It was establish^ as a Crown colony, 1867. 

IN WEST INDIES. 

1. The WEST INDIES consist of a great number of islands 
in the Caribbean Sea, between North and South 
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They receive the name of West Indies from the circumstance 
that Columbus, believing he could reach India by pursuing a 
westerly course, erroneously supposed them to form a part of 
India ; and hence, also, the natives of America are called 
Indians. 

2. They may be divided into four groups : — (i) the Bahamas ; 
(2) the Greater Antilles ; (3) the Virgin Islands ; (4) the Lesser 
Antilles, these being again divided into the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. Their united area is nearly twice the size 
of England, with a population of from 4 to 5 millions. 

8. These islands are generally of volcanic formation, and are 
subject to hurricanes and earthquakes ; but the climate, except 
in low-lying districts, is healthy, and in some islands delight- 
ful. Like other tropical regions, there are two seasons — ^the 
rainy and the dry. Their chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, 
molasses, indigo, cotton, fruits, spices, cocoa, timber. 

i. The inhabitants are principally African negroes, 
mulattoes, British and other European settlers. Slavery, 
which at one time was universal, has been abolished in sdl 
the settlements except those belonging to Spain. All the 
islands belong to European powers except Hayti, the only 
independent territory. 



It is estimated that the British Possessions in the West 
Indies cover an area of 13,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of considerably upwards of 1,000,000. They have been 
generally acquired 4t different times from the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, and the French. They are divided into five Govern- 
ments, each ruled by a Governor-General, aided by a Privy 
Council nominated by the Crown, and a Legislative Assembly 
chosen by qualified electors. Trinidad and Si Lnoia have not 
a Representative Assembly, (i) The Government of the 
BahftTnaw ; (2) of Jamaica ; (3) of the Leeward and Virgin Idands ; 
(4) the Windward Islands, not including Trinidad ; (5) Trinidad, 
which has a separate Government. 

1. The BAHAMAS consist of a long chain of islands, north- 
west of Cuba, at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico. Their 
united area is twenty-two times the size of the Isle of Wight, 
with a population of 40,000. San Salvador or Watling's Island 
was the first island sighted by Columbus in 1492. Kaoau, in 
New Providence, is the capital of the chain, and the seat of 
Government After different changes, they were finally secured 
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to Britain in 1783. They produce salt, dyewood, turtles, and 
fruits. 

2. In the OBEATEB AWnUiES is Jamaica^ south of Cuba. 
It is the largest and most important of the British West India 
Islands. Its area is thirty-three times that of the Isle of 
Wight, with a population of more than half a milhon. It was 
acquired during the Commonwealth, and formally ceded b^ 
Spain in 167a On the coast yellow fever prevails, but the 
interior is not unhealthy. The Blue Mountains attain an 
elevation of near 8000 feet The principal river is the Black 
river. Rum, sugar, coffee, and logwood are the chief exports. 
The principal seaport is EingBton, the capital and seat of 
Government. Spaniahtown and Pdrt Bc^yal are also towns of 
importance. 

The OATICANS are three islets north-west of Jamaica, and 
a dependency of the Jamaica Government They abound 
with turtle. Georg et own in Grand Cayman is the chief town. 
Turk's Ldandfl, with a population of 5000, are also tmder the 
Jamaica Government. 

8. VntGIN ISLAinDS are situated between San Domingo and 
the Lesser Antilles. Their united area is about three-fourths 
the size of the Isle of Wight, with a population of 9000 
Capital, Boadtown. (i) Tartola ; (2) Virgin Gorda ; (3} Ane^Mla; 
(4) Vieque or Oxab Idand ; (5) Colebra. 

4. The LESSEB ANTILLES. — (i) Leeward Ddee — i. Antigoa is 
the most important of the group. Its area is larger than that 
of the Isle of Wight, with a population of 35,00a 81 John's is 
the capital and seat of Government for the whole of the 
Leeward Group. 2. Angnllla ; 3. Bttrbnda ; 4. 8t. CbiiBbapte^B 
or 81 Kiit's ; 5. Nevis ; 6. Mbntserrat ; 7. ^Dmnfalfla, more than 
twice the size of the Isle of Wight, discovered by Columbus 
on a Sunday, and hence its name. 

(2) Whidward IdandB. — i. Trinidad, the most important and 
most southerly of the group, separated from Venezuela by 
the Gulf of Faria^ is 13 times tiie size of the Isle of Wight, 
with a population of 1 10,000. Capital and seat of Government, 
Port of Spain. Note its asphalt lake, with bitumen floating on 
its surface. Sugar and com are its principal exports. ^. 
Barbadoes, the most easterly of the group, and the oldest of the 
British West Indian colonies, is noted for its sugar export to 
the value of nearly one million. Area much larger than Isle 
of Wight, with a population of 170,000. Capital, Bridgetown, 
the residence of the Governor- General of the entire Windward 
Group. 3. Tobago ; 4. Grenada ; 5. Grenadines ; 6. St '^Hnoent ; 
7. St LudUt. 
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Summary of British West Indies. 



Islands. 



I. Bahamas, . . . 

II. Greater Antilles 
Jamaica, • • • 

IIL Virgin Islands, 

Tortola, . . . 

^^rginGorda, . 

An^^ada, • . 

\^eque or Crab, 

Culebia, . • . 

IV. Lesser Antilles. 

z. Leeward Islands^ 

Antigpa:, . . 

AnguiUa, . . 

Barbuda, . • 

St. Christopher, 

Nevis, . . • 

Montsenat, 

Dominica, . . 
8. Windward Islands, 

Trinidad, • . 

Barbadoes, . . 

Tobago, . . . 

Grenada, . . 

Grenadines, 

St. Vincent, 

St Luda, • . 



Area in 
Square 
Miles. 



3.000 

6i9oa 

30 
90 
90 
40 
za 



183 

SO 

75 
68 

35 

47 

890 

2,760 
z66 
100 
X30 

35 

X3P 

350 



Population. 



13.331 



40,000 

500,000 

8,000 
900 
300 
300 
300 



3S.OOO 
3.000 
z.ooo 

98,006 

zz,8oa 
8,700 

SOiOOO- 

110,000 
170,000 
17,600 
38,000 
zoo 
40,000 
32»ooo 



Capitau 



Nassau, • . 
Kingston, . . 
Roadtown, 



... 
... 
... 



x.074,300 



St. John, 



Basse Terre, . 

Chariestown, , 

Plymouth, . , 

Rosseau, • , 

Port of Spafai, 
Bridgetown, , 
Scarborough, , 
St. George, 

Kingston, • 
Castries, . , 



Popula- 
tion. 



7,000 
33,000 
800 



90,000 

• • • 

6,000 

z,8oo 
X.500 
4.000 

Z3,000 

90,000 
8,000 
6,000 

• •• 

7.000 

5.000 



POSSESSIONS OF OTHER FOREIGN POWERS IN WEST INDIES. 



Spanuh 
Possf^ffii>nt-^ 


^ French 
Fooessions.' 


Dutch 
Pooessions.' 


Danish 
PoBsesstoni.^ 


Venezuelan 
Poasenions.' 


Cuba. 

Puerto Rico. 
Isle of Pines. 


Martinique. 
Guadeloupe. 
Les Saintes. 
St. Bartholomew. 
Desirade. 
Mariegalante. 
St. Martin N. 


St Eustatins. 
Curacao. 
St. Nf artin S. 
Saba. 
Oruba. 
Buen Ayre. 


Santa Cruz. 
St. Thomas. 
St. John. 


Margarita. 

Tortugasc- 

Los He]/' 

manos. 



Described—^ Pages 348, 949. 
* Page 165. 



* Pages 308, 309. > Pages 188, 189. 
•Page3ss. 
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Independent Territory— Hayti or San Domingo. 



DinsioM. 


Area in 

Square 
MUes. 


Popnl*- 

tlOD. 


Capital. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Eastern or Dominican Ke-\ 
pitblic, . . . .) 

Western or RepttilU of\ 
Hayti, . - . .> 


20,000 
xo,ooo 


250,000 
^0^000 


San Domingo, 
Port an Prince, 


15,000 
ao,ooo 



Possessions in South America. 



1. BBinSH GTJIAKA is situated in the north-east of South 
America, and west of Dutch Guiana. It has an area more 
than one and a half times the size of England, with a popula- 
tion of about 200,000. Capital, Georgetown (36,000), near the 
mouth of the river Demeranu New Amsterdam is on the 
river Berbice. The country is watered by the EBsequlbo, 
Demeraza, BerUoe, and Ooientyn, which flow north into the 
Atlantic. The coast land is flat ; the interior is mountainous. 
Note Raleigh's Peak, 11,000 feet The climate is not un- 
healthy. The chief exports are rum, sugar, molasses. It was 
conquered in 1796, ana in 18 14 the British were confirmed in 
possession of it by the Congress of Vienna. In 1861 the 
Settlements of Esseqtiibo, Demerara, and Berbice, which up 
to that year had existed separately, were united into the 
present colony of British Guiana. 

2. FALELAKD ISLANDS are a group, 200 in number, in the 
South Atlantic, east of Patagonia, and are divided into East 
and West Falkland Isles, separated by Falkland Sound. 
They were acquired in 1771, and formed into a colony in 
1833. They have a united area about one-eighth the size of 
England, with a population of about 1000. The chief export 
is wooL The coasts abound with cod, whales, and seal& 
Stanley is the capital and seat of Government. These islands 
are important as a station for vessels to call at for water and 
provisions. Port William, on East Falkland, is a good harbour. 
The Island of South Georgia, south-east of the Falklands, is 
also a British possession, but it is not inhabited. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE— EXTENT AND POPULATION. 



PossessionSi 



In Eukopb. 

BriHsh Isles — 

England, • • • • • 

Scotland^ • • • • • 

Ireland, • • • • • 

Heligoland^ • • • • • 

Gibraltar^ •••••• 

Malta, •••••• 

In Asia. 

Hither lodk, 

Farther India, » • • • • 

Islands — 
Cyprus, •••••• 

Aden, 

Perim, ...••• 
Kobriah Mooriah Isles» . , . 

Ceylon, 

Maldive Isles (tributary to Ceylon), 

Hong-Kong, 

Protected States 

In Africa. 

Wesi Africa — 

Gambia • , 

Sierra Leone, • . • • • 

Gold Coast, 

Lagos, .••••• 

South Africa^ 
Cape Colony, • • • . , 

Natal, 

Transvaal (under British control), . 
Zululand ( „ „ >, . 

Islands — 
Ascension, • . • • • 

St. Helena, 

Mauritius and Dependencies, • . 



Area in 
Square Miles. 



30,460 
32,000 



120,460 



Population. 



S 

3 



720,000 
130,000 



4*900 

zo 

7 
8 

25,000 

250 

600,000 



2Z 

468 
6,000 
&000 



347.000 

20,000 

Il6,OQO 

6o>ooo 



35 

47 

700 



26,000,000 
3.73S.OOO 
5,160,000 



34,895,000 



2,000 

25,000 
250,000 



194,000,000 
3,800,000 



250,000 

30,000 

300 

40 

2,500,000 

150,000 

140,000 

50»ooo,ooo 



I5»ooo 

50,000 

410,000 

62,000 



x,4oo,ooo 
330,000 
630,000 
500,000 



300 

6,000 
320,000 
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BRITISH EMPIRE— EXTENT AND POPULATION 

{continued). 



In Oceania. 

AustraBa — 
New South Wales* . 
Queensland, . • 
Victoria, . . . 
South Australia, • 
Western Australia, • 



Tasmania, . • • • 

New Zealand, • • • 

Laboan, . . • • 

Pitcaim Island, . . • 

Norfolk Island, • . • 

Fiji Islands, . • 
Auckland and Chatluon IsleSy 



In Amesica. 

North America — 

Dominion of Canada, • 

Newfoundland, • • 

Bermudas, • • • 

Central America — 
Honduras, Mainland, • 
West Indies, Islands, • 

South America — 
British Guiana, . . 
Falkland Isles, • . 

Fordgn Possessions, 
British Isles, 



Total Home and Foreign Possessions, 



Area in 
Square Miles. 



390,000 

670,000 

88,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

s6,ooo 
z6otOOO 

45 

a 

12 
8,000 
Z,OQO 



3,476,224 

40^000 

40 



X3.33I 

7.500 



8,866.505 
120^460 



8,986,965 



Popnlation. 



750,000 
2x7,000 
900,000 
277,000 
28,000 

ji6,ooo 

500.000 

5.000 

90 

500 

140,000 

250 



4,099,000 

Z60.000 

12,500 



25.000 
1.074.300 



900,000 
x,ooo 



263,176,280^ 

34.895.000 



298,071,280 



1 Indnding Protected States 
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PART III. 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

NORTHERN KINGDOMS. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Scandinavia, the country of the Scandi, its originaJ 
inhabitants, is a peninsula joined to Russia by a broad 
isthmus extending from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It comprehended at one time the three divisions 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The famous Mar- 
garet, Queen of Denmark, united the three crowns in 
1397 by the Treaty of Calmar. In 1523, Sweden freed 
herself from the dominion of Denmark, and became an 
independent kingdom under Gustavus Vasa. In the wars 
of allied Europe against Napoleon i., Denmark espoused 
the cause of Napoleon; and Marshal Bemadotte, the 
Crown Prince of Sweden, that of the allied sovereigns, 
the result of which was, that at the Congress of Vienna, 
1 814, Denmark was compelled to cede Norway to Sweden ; 
and Bemadotte, with the title of Charles xiv., wore the 
dual crown, with this stipulation, that Norway shall be 
* a free state, independent, indivisible, and inalienable, 
united to Sweden, under the same king.* The kingdoms, 
though thus united, being practically independent of each 
other, shall receive separate consideration. 
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SWEDEN. 

1. SWEDEN is bounded on the north by Finmark, or parts 
of Norway and Russia, on the south by the Baltic, pn the 
west by Norway and the Cattegat, and on the east by the 
Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia. Its length is about 1000 
miles, and its average breadth about 180 miles. Its area is 
about 170,000 square miles, or about three times the size i>f 
England, with a population of 4^ millions. Sweden, as com- 
pared with Norway, is flat, except in the north, where it is 
separated from Norway by the Kiolen Mountains. 

2. The OLDCATE varies according to latitude and proximity 
to the sea. It is drier and 'rather colder than Norway, as it 
wants the ameliorating^ influence of the Atlantic breezes and 
the Gulf Stream. It is very cold in winter, and correspond- 
ingly hot in summer ; and stmimer and winter succeed each 
other without any intervening seasons of autiunn and spring. 

8. ISLANBS.— The chief are :^i) Gothland, in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, 1200 square miles in extent; capital, Wisby. ^2) 
Gland, or CEland, in the Gulf of Bothnia, separated from tne 
mainland by the Sound or Strait of Calmar. It is about 85 
miles in length, and has an average breadth of 4 miles. 
Capital, Borgholm. It has productive Alum mines. 

4. LAKES. — These are numerous, and cover about one- 
eighth of the surface. The largest are in the south, (i) 
Wener, 2000 square miles. (2) Wetter, 800 square miles. 
(3) Hftlar, 500 square miles. (4) Hielmar, 40 miles long and 
14 miles wide. These lakes are connected by canals, unitedly 
called the Gota Oanal, and by these lakes and canals the 
Kattegat is connected with the Baltio. On the line of the 
Gdta Canal, on the river G5ta, not ^ from Gothenburg, are 
the celebrated Falls of Trolhatta. 

5. BIVEBS. — ^These are numerous, but not adapted for navi- 
gation, as they are short and rapid. Note (i) Tomea, separat- 
ing Sweden from Russia. (2) The Dal ; and (3) The Angexmann 
»both flowing into the Gulf of Bothnia. (4) The Got* Biver, 
flowing into the Kattegaty issues from Lake Wener. 

6. ANIMALS are similar to those in Norway. Bear, wolf^ 
lynx, lemming, and reindeer in Lapland. 

7. The RACE is Teutonic. The Language is a dialect of the 
Danish. The People are peaceable, brave, hospitable, and 
patriotic 
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8. UANUFAOTUBES are few. Shipbuilding, brewing, dis- 
tilling, tanning, tobacco works, are carried on in . different 
districts. 

9. INDUSTBIAL PUESUITS.— (i) Agrioultnre, which is in a 
backward state. The chief crops are rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, flax, hemp. (2) Horse- breeding and Cattle- rearing 
— ^annual stock, 500,000 horses ; 2,000,000 cattle ; 1,800,000 
sheep. (3) Felling, Sawing, and Transporting Timber. (4) 
Fishing. — ^Lakes, rivers, and adjacent seas abound with cod, 
herring, salmon, oysters, mackerel, and give employment to 
considerable numbers. (5) Mining. — The minerals raised are — 
iron, the best in Europe ; copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel, 
plumbago, alum, sulphur. The iron mines of Dannemora, near 
Upsala, and the copper mines of Fahlnn, north of the Dal, 
have long been celebrated for their productiveness and the 
superiority of their metals. 

10. INTEBNAL OOMMUNIGATION is conducted by means of 
conveyance — (i) by sea ; (2) by canals ; (3) by lakes ; (4) by 
12,000 miles of public roads; (5) by 3000 miles of railway; 
(6) whilst information is communicated by 6000 miles of 
telegraph lines. 

11. IMPOBTS, to the value of ;^ 16,000,000, are manufactured 
goods, colonial p roduc e, machinery, hardware, wines, salt, 
coal, leather, etc. EXPORTS, to the value of £1 2,000,000— iron, 
copper, cobalt, alum, timber, fish, oil, hides, furs, tar, lucifer 
matches, etc. 

12. BEVENUE, 4^ millions. Ezpenditnxe, about the same 
sunL National Debt, about 12 millions. 

18. ABMT, about 160,000. NAVY, about 140 vessels, carrying 
450 guns. 

14. THE OOVEBNMENT is a limited hereditary monarchy. 
The representative assembly is called the Rigsdag, in which 
four estates are represented — (i) the nobles ; (2) Sie clerg^y ; 
(3} the citizens or burgesses ; (4) the peasantry. 

15. EDUGATION is widely diffused and compulsory. There 
are two Universities — one at Upsala, attended by 1000 
students ; and one at Lund, by about 500. There is also the 
Academy of Sciences, of high reputation. 

16. BEIiaiON. — Lutheran Protestant Episcopacy. All 
denominations are tolerated. 

17. TOWNS.— Stockholm (170,000), on Lake Maelar, one of 
the finest and most unique capitals of Europe, built partly 
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on the mainland and partly on islands, and said to resemble 
Amsterdam and Venice. It contains splendid statues, public 
buildings, gardens, and parks, and is the centre of cotton^ 
woollen, silk, porcelain, leather manufactures, and largely 
exports timber, iron, planks, to foreign countries. Gothenburg 
(70,000), a town on the G5ta, on the coast of the Kattegat, is 
the second commercial port It exports timber, iron, tar, 
zinc, etc, and has considerable manufactures of sailcloth and 
cotton goods. Helsingborg, on the Sound, directly opposite 
Elsinore in Denmark. Malmo, a fortified conunercial port, 
on the Sound. It has considerable manufactures, and trades 
chiefly with Denmark and North Germany. OarlscroiiA {prawn 
ofCharles\ on the coast, is the chief port of the Swedish Navy. 
Oalmar, a fortified seaport opposite the Island of Oland, noted 
for its famous Treaty of 1397. Nozrkdping, at the mouth of 
Motala river, is an important market town, second in point of 
manufactures only to Stockholm. Upsalu, on the river Sala, 
north of Stockholm, is noted for its University and Cathedral, 
in which the kings of Sweden were anciently crowned. 

The small island of St Bartholomew, in the West Indies, was 
sold to France in 1878. 

eilInent hen. 

Of distinguished Swedes note (i) IdmuBUB, a celebrated 
naturalist, and author of the work entitled Species Plantarum, 
(2) Emmanuel Swedenborg, a military engineer and mineralogist, 
but particularly known as the founder of the sect called 
Swedenborgians. (3) Nordenddold, the distinguished explorer 
of the Nor£-£ast Passage. (4) Baron Bexzelius, a celebrated 
chemist His Text-Book of Chemistry has been translated 
into nearly all the languages of Europe. 



NORWAY. 

1. EXTENT. — Norway (the northern land) is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the south by the Skager Rack ; 
on the west by the Atlantic ; and on the eaSt by Sweden. Its 
length from the North Cape to the Naze in the south is almost 
iioo miles. Its breadth varies from 20 miles towards the 
north to about 250 miles towards the south. Its area is about 
twice the size of England, with a population under 2 millions. 

2. OLDCATE. — In consequence of its great length, there is 
great variety of climate. It is much colder in the interior 
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than on the coast, where the temperature is considerably 
higher than in corresponding latitudes in other countries. 
This arises from extensive openings in the land, from the 
influence of the Atlantic Ocean, and especially of the Gulf 
Stream. The winters are long and cold, lasting from October 
till near June ; the summers are short and rather hot, lasting 
only from June to the end of September. There is scarcely 
any spring or autumn, as the summer suddenly gives place to 
a rigorous and protracted winter, which is as suddenly followed 
by a warm and joyous though ^ort-lived summer. It is said 
that barley is sometimes sown, ripened, cut down, and har« 
vested in the short space of three months. 

3. ISLANDS. — ^Vast numbers of barren, rocky islets extend 
along the west coast from the Naze to the North Cape in an 
almost continuous chain. There is, however, sufficient water 
space between them and the mainland for general navigation. 
North Gape, the most northerly point in Europe, is oh the Idand 
of Mageroe. Cape Nordkyn (north chin), farther east, is the 
most northerly point in the mainland of Europe. The most 
important isles are the Lofoden within the Arctic Circle. These 
are the great centre of the cod fishery, which employs 4000 
boats and 20,000 men, whose labours in one season were 
rewarded with 40,000,000 fish. In the immediate vicinity there 
is the celebrated whirlpool, called the Mnlstzom, or Mill Stream, 
formed by the meeting of two currents flowing in opposite 
directions. Formerly it was dangerous to mariners, but is not 
so now, unless the wind blows fresh from a particular point — 
west. 

4. MOUNTAINS. — ^These consist of a series of high table- 
lands, called Fjelds or Fields, extending the whole length of 
the peninsula. The Kcelen Mountains are in the north ; the 
Dovrefield, with Sneehatten, nearly 8000 feet high in the 
centre ; and the Hardanger Field in the south. 

5. VALLETS. — ^These are very numerous, but the most 
celebrated is the beautiful valley of Gudbrandsdalen, extend- 
ing 105 miles from the head of the Miosen Lake to the foot 
of the Dovrefield. The valley of the Romsdal, near Molde, 
is also very fine. 

6. LAKES. — These are also numerous. The largest is 
lOoeen, 75 miles long, extending from Eidsvold in its southern, 
to Lille Hammer in its nonhem extremity, on the route 
between Christiania and Trondheim or Drontheim. The 
next in size is BandsQard, 45 miles long, on the route between 
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Christiania and Bergen. The Norwegian lakes are narrow, 
and the scenery picturesque, but not grand 

7. BIVEBS. — They are short and rapid, not suited for navi- 
gation, but used for floating timber from the forests to the sea, 
and also as water-power to turn sawmills which have been 
erected along the river banks for sawing timber into planks. 
The Olommen, which flows into Christiania Fiord, is the uurgest, 
350 miles long. It has its source in Lake Aursund, in the 
Dovrefield Plateau, and receives in its course the Vormen on 
the right, and the Rena on the left It is navigable to the 
Sarpen Fos, 10 miles from its mouth. 

8. nOBDB. — These form the great natural feature of Nor- 
way. They are arms of the sea running up to a considerable 
distance into the land, and resemble the Scotch firths. The 
scenery is very fine, but it is chiefly in the narrow offshoots 
from the main fiords that the grandest scenery is to be seen. 
These are often skirted with mountains 5000 feet high, dipping 
down almost perpendicularly to the water's edge, clothed at 
their base with dark pine, their summits crowned with 
perpetual snows and glaciers, whilst roaring waterfalls come 
rushine down their precipitous sides. The most « extensive 
are : (i) ChristiAnia I^rd, on the south ; (2) Fardanger ; (3) 
8ogne ; (4) Bomsdal ; (5) Trondlgem,on the west ; and (6) Varanger, 
in the north. 

9. WATEBFALLS. — ^These form another characteristic feature 
of Norway. They are very numerous, and grander than in 
any other country of Europe. On the Hardanger Fiord there 
is the Vexing Fo8,^ a perpendicular descent of 600 feet ; also 
the fil^fldggdal Fo^ a fall of 700 feet ; and the Binkan F08, in 
Telemarken district, has a fall of nearly 2000 feet 

10. INTEBNAL COMMUNICATION.— This is carried on in the 
following ways : — (i) There is a regular line of steamers from 
Christiania to the North Cape, calling at all the principal 
towns along the coast. (2) There are steamers on all the 
great fiords and lakes. (3) There are skilled boatmen who 
convey passengers from one station to another along and 
across fiords and lakes at a fixed tariff. (4) There are as yet 
only about 360 miles of railroad. (5) The roads are now in 
good repair, and the Carriole is the carriage of the country. 
There are Government stations at intervals of about 10 miles 
along the line of public roads ; at these, carrioles and horses 
are kept in readiness to convey passengers from station to 
station at a moderate fixed charge. 

' ' Fos ' means a waterfall. 
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11. ANI])IAIiS.»The bear, wolf, lynx, elk, red deer, badger, 
fox, reindeer, golden eagle, eider duck. Some of these are 
protected by law during certain seasons of the year. 

12. The PEOPLE are of Aryan or Teutonic descent, and are 
brave, patriotic, hospitable, honest, simple in their habits, 
and jeadous of their independence. The Danish language is 
generally spoken and written. 

18. The LAPPS and FINNB in the extreme north belong to 
the Mongolian race, and mostly live in tents, and lead a 
pastoral and wandering life. Reindeer constitute their chief 
wealth. In addition to drawing their sledges, they supply 
their owners with flesh and milk tor food, with skins for cloth- 
ing and covering for their huts. With their horns, spoons are 
made, whilst from their sinews are made thread and cord. 

14. INDXJ8TBIAL PUBSUIIS. — (i) Agrionltuxe, which is in a 
backward state, arising from want of scientific skill and modem 
implements of husbandry. There is only about one-fiftieth of 
the land arable. The chief crops are rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
flax and hemp. The cultivators are generally the owners of 
the soil. (2) Breeding of Hones and OatUe-rearing. — The annual 
stock consists of about 160,000 horses, 100,000 cattle, 1,800,000 
sheep, and 108,000 reindeer. , (3) Eiflhing. — Salmon, trout, cod, 
lobster, are caught in abundance. This branch of industry 
gives employment to 150,000 men. The annual value of the 
fish is nearly ;£i,8oo,ooa (4) Timber. — ^The forests consist of 
pine, birch, Scotch fir, spruce, larch. A large number of men 
are employed in felling trees, sawing them into planks, and con- 
veying them to the different ports for exportation. (5) Mining. — 
The principal minerals are iron, Copper, lead, nickel, cobalt, 
silver. The silver mines of Kongsberg, and the copper mines 
of Roraas, are well known and productive. 

15. UANUFAOTUBES. — In consequence of the want of coal, 
these are very few. The peasants themselves provide what 
is necessary for their simple wants. There are, however, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, sawmills, tobacco manufactures, in some 
localities. 

la DIP0BT8,to the extent of ;£io,ooo,ooo, are colonial produce, 
manufactured good s, grain, potatoes, salt, soap, tea, sugar, 
coffee, wine. EXPOBTS, to the extent of ^8,000,000, are nsh, 
timber, minerals, horses and cattle, cod-liver oi^ eider down, 
ice, sealskin. 

17. The BE VENUE is about 2^ millions. Expenditure about 
the same sum. National Deb^ 5 millions. 

L 
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18. The ABMT, including reserves, 40,000 men. NAVY, say 
130 vessels, manned by about 2500 men. 

19. EDUCATION is very general, and is compulsory. There 
are very few who cannot read, write, and cipher. There is a 
University at Christiania, attended by 1000 -students, many of 
whom are farmers' sons. The Government devotes about 
;£i 80,000 a year to educational purposes. 

20. EMINENT MEN.— Note Mnnch, the historian, and his 
Folks HistoriCy in 8 vols. ; Ibeen, the dramatist ; Keilhau, the 
geologist ; Abel, the mathematician ; Hansteen, the astronomer, 
and his great work on Magnetism. 

21. uiViij OOVBBNMENT is conducted by a viceroy, who 
resides at Christiania. The representative assembly is called 
the Storthing. BELIOION, Lutheran, as in Sweden. 

22. TOWNS.— These are chiefly on the coast, (i) Ohxistiaiiia, 
capital (116,000), is at the head of Christiania Fiord, and 
is called after its founder. Christian IV., in 1624. The Kmg's 
Fftlaoe ; GasUa of AgeidmuB, where the kings of Norway 
were crowned, and in which the regalia of Norway is pre- 
served; and Owimrahall, the king's country seat, are worth 
visiting. (2) Dxammen, at the mouth of the river Drammen 
and on Christiania Fiord, is the chief port of the timber trade. 
(3) Horten« on the Christiania Fiord, is a military port, naval 
station, arsenaL (4) Frederickshald, south-east of Christiania. 
In besieging FredezidkBtein, its fortress, in 17 18, Charles xil. of 
Sweden lost his life. (5) OhriurtianHand, south coast, fortified 
shipbuilding. (6) Stavanger, west coast, noted for its cathedral 
and herring fishery. (7) Bezgen, population 40,000, on the 
west. Exports dried fish, herrings, lobsters, and cod-liver oil. 
(8) Ohzistiajunmd, west, population 340a (9) Trondheim or 
Brontheim, wes^ ancient capital, fortified, cathedral. (10) 
Hammerfest, most northerly town in Europe. Here the grand 
phenomenon of the midnight sun may be witnessed. During 
nearly two months about midsummer the sun never sets, and for 
a like period about midwinter he never appears above the 
horizon; but this long dreary night is relieved by the whiteness 
of the snow, the brilliancy of the stars, and the beautiful 
coruscations of the aurora borealis. 



DENMARK. 

1. EXTENT. — Denmark having been obliged, after a gallant 
Struggle, to give up Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg to 
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Prussia in 1864, is now a very small kingdom. It consists of 
the northern part of the Peninsula of Jutland (land of the 
Jutes) and the islands east of it — Zealand, Funen, Falster, 
Bornholm, and some others. It is bounded on the north by 
the Skager Rack, on the south by Germany, on the west by 
the North Sea, and on the east by the Kattegat and the 
Baltic. Its area is about half the size of Ireland, with a 
population of under two millions : but including Iceland and 
Eaioe Idands, the area is nearly twice the size of Scotland. 

2. SUBFAOE. — The surface is very flat. The coast-line is 
very extensive, and considerably indented. In consequence 
of the flatness of the country and the short distance of its 
central parts from the sea, there are no rivers of any im- 
portance. There are numerous small lakes, especially in 
Zealand. The principal fiord is the limflord, extending across 
Jutland from the Kattegat to the North Sea. On some parts 
of the coast the land is lower than the sea, which is kept out 
by sandhills and dykes. The climate is moist and mild, but 
often cloudy and foggy. 

8. FEOFIiE.^The Bftce and Language are Teutonic The 
People are industrious, peaceable,- and brave. Their chief 
occupations are — (i) Agriculture. — Three-fourths of the land is 
arable, and the principal crops are rye, barley, oats, wheat, 
potatoes, flax, hemp. (2) Gatfle-rearing and HoiBe-bieeding. — 
Annual stock 400,000 horses, 1,800,000 cattle, 2,000,000 sheep. 
(3) Fishing. — Herring, whiting, cod, mackerel, flounders, 
salmon, are found around the coasts, and give employment to 
7000 men. There are no forests or minerals of sgiy conse- 
quence. Peat forms the principal fuel. 

4. XNTEBOOMMUNIOATION is good, (i) There are good 
public roads to the extent of 1000 miles ; (2) 850 miles of 
railways ; (3) numerous canals ; (4} 1800 miles of telegraphic 
wires. 

5. MAKUFACTUBES are on a limited scale, in consequence of 
the want of coal and water power. The peasantry manufac- 
ture what supplies their own domestic wants. Iron foundries, 
glassworks, porcelain, glove, and card manufactures are 
carried on in a few localities, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the capitaL 

6. EZPOBTSk to the value of ;£9,ooo,oop, are cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine, grain, butter, cheese, hides, tallow, skins, etc. 
IMP0BT8, to the value of ;£ 12,000,000, are tea, sugar, cofliee, 
wine, spirits, salt, woollen and cotton goods, maclunery, hard- 
ware, coal, tobacco, etc. 
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7. The BEVENUE is about 2} miUions, the EXFENDITnSE is 
less, so that there is an annual surplus. The Kational Debt is 
about 9 millions. 

8. The ABUT, including reserves, is about 50,000. The 
NAVY, about 190 steam and sailing vessels, manned by nearly 
3000 men. There are 7 ironclads. 

9. EDUCATION is compulsory and very advanced. There is 
a University at Copenhagen with a staff of 50 professors and 
tutors, and a library of 500,000 volumes. 

10. BELIGION is Lutheran Protestant Episcopacy. All de- 
nominations are tolerated. 

11. The 007EBNMENT is a limited hereditary monarchy. 
The representative assembly is called the Bigsdag, consisting 
of two chambers, the Landsthing or Senate, and the Folke- 
thing or House of Commons. 



DIVISIONS AND TOWNS. 

1. JUTLAND PENINSULA. — Chief towns are^(i) Frederida, 
fortified, and commands the entrance to the Little Belt. (2) 
AarhnuB, on the Kattegat, and Aalborg, on the Limfiord, are the 
chief seaports of the peninsula. (3) Viboig is a military 
station, and the oldest town in Denmark. (4) Frederickshayn 
is the most northern port 

2. ADJAOENT ISLANDS. — (i) Island of Zealand— Oopenhagen, 
Merchant's Haven, 194,000, is the capital, and one of the finest 
cities in Northern Europe. It is the great centre of Danish 
commerce, literature, and art, and is noted for Nelson's victory 
in 1 801, and its bombardment in 1807, when the Danish fleet 
was captured and taken to England. ELrinore, opposite 
Helsingborg in Sweden, is interesting as the place where 
foreign vessels entering the Baltic paid ' Sound dues ; ' and as 
the scene of Shakespeare's Hamlet. In severe winters persons 
can walk over the frozen sound from Elsinore to Sweden. 
Boddlde, the ancient capital, containing the tombs of the royal 
family. (2) Funen, capital Odensee, the Island of Odin or 
Wodin which gives us our Wednesday, a very ancient cathedral 
city, with iron and woollen manufactures. (3) Laaland, capital 
Nakiikov. (4) Falster, capital Nykioving. (5) Bomholniy capital 
Sonne, noted for its porcelain clay. (6) On Hoene, in the 
Sound, Tycho Brah^ erected an observatory called Urani- 
berg, 'castle of the heavens/ and received a visit from 
James i. 
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8. FABOE ISLES {Sheep Isles\ a group of 22 in lat 62^ 
The largest is Staromoe, Uie capital of which is ThoxBhaTn. 
The climate is very mild. The chief employments are fish- 
ing, sheep-rearing, and collecting wild-fowl feathers. The 
islands send two representatives to the Danish Rigsdag. 
Population, io,6oa 

4. IGELAin)(Z^i^^ 7^^), bordering on the Arctic Circle, 
is about three-fourths the size of England, with a population 
of 70,000. It is noted for its volcanic mountain, Hecia (5000 
feet), and for its Geysers, or boiling springs. Capital, 
Reykiavik. It exports dried fish, train-oil, feathers, skins, 
Icdand spar. The island is governed by a kind of Parlia- 
ment, called the 'Althing,' consisting of 30 members chosen 
by Uie people, and 6 appointed by the Danish king. In the 
extreme north, the phenomena of the ' Midnight Sun ' can be 
witnessed for a month at midsummer. The people are 
Lutheran Protestants, and well educated. They are of 
Scandinavian origin, and speak and write the Scandinavian 
l^iguage in its purity* 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

1. IK NOBTH AHEBIOA. — Greenland.— This is a vast island 
on the east of North America, extending from the arctic drde 
to the polar region, and has an estimated area more than 
twelve times that of England. The Danes have numerous 
settlements on the island, called the Northern and Southern 
' InspNCCtorates.' The people consist of Esouimaux and Danish 
colonists. The exports are whale and sesu oil, sealskins, eider 
down, and cryolite, from which aluminium is obtained. 

2. IN WEST INDIES.— -There are three islands in the Virgin 
Group — St. Oroix, St. Thomas, and St. John. They export un- 
refined sugar and raw cotton in considerable quantities. St 
Thomas, the capital of the islands, is a free port, and 
the chief steam-packet station between Southampton and 
West Indies. 

EMINENT MEN. 

Note (i) Tycho Brah^, a great astronomer, who catalogued 
the stars, unfolded the inclination of the lunar orbit, and 
largely aided by his contributions the advancement of astro- 
nomical science. (2) Malte Bnm, an eminent geographer, 
author of the great work entitled The System of Universal 
Geography, (3) Thorwaldsen, an eminent sculptor, whose 
* Statue of Jason * laid the foundation of his fame. 
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RUSSIA. 

Russia is an empire of vast extent Its superficies, 
including possessions in Asia, is about twice the size of 
Europe, and one-sixth the land surface of the globe; 
population, about 87 millions. 

The foundation of Russia's greatness was laid by Peter 
the Great, who cam^ to the throne 1689. He instructed 
his subjects in the art of shipbuilding and navigation, ex- 
tended commerce, established manufactures, and patronized 
learning and the liberal arts. He himself wrought as a 
ship-carpenter at Saardam near Amsterdam, and at Dept- 
ford on the Thames. During his reign the Baltic Provinces 
from Sweden, and provinces from Persia on the north of 
the Caspian, were added to his dominions ; in the reign 
of Catharine 11. (1762-96), the Crimea and a large portion 
of Poland ; in the reign of Alexander i. (1801-25), Finland 
and the Aland Isles from Sweden; in the reign of 
Nicholas l (1825-55), the kingdom of Poland, and large 
territories from Persia; and in the reign of the last Emperor, 
Alexander 11. (1855-80), the region of the Caucasus, 
Khokan, Khiva, etc. in Central Asia were added. 67 the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1 878, part of Bessarabia from Roumania, 
comprising 3720 square miles, with a population of 140,000 ; 
and the districts of Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum from 
Turkey in Asia Minor, comprising 5670 square miles, 
with a population of more than 600,000, were also added ; 
and very recently (1881) the country of the Turkomans, 
north of Afghanistan, has been annexed under the title of 
the Transcaspian territory. Russia has thus in successive 
reigns added territory to territory, until her empire has 
attained to its present colossal dimensions. 
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Russia in Europe. 



1. EXTENT. — It is bounded on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean ; on the south by the Caucasus Mountains, the Black 
Sea, and Roumania;- on the west by Sweden, the Baltic, 
Prussia, and Austria ; and on the east by the Ural Mountains 
and the Caspian Sea. It is 2200 miles in length, 1700 miles 
in breadth, and has an area half the size of Europe. The 
population is about 74 millions. 

2. BUSSIA is divided into 9 great divisions, containing 60 
governments. 



Provinces. 


Position. 


Towns. 


Baltic ProvinceSt 

Great Russia, . 

Little Russia, . 

West or Polishi 

Russia, . .j* 

East Russia, . -f 

South Russia, i 

Finland, . . . 
Poland, . . . 
CiS'Caucasia, . 


Around the Baltic, . . 

Centre and North, . 4 

UkraineinSouth-West, 

Bordering on Galida, . 

Comprising Astrakhan 

South, 

Bordering on Black 

Sea, 

Bordering on Sweden, 
Bordering on Germany, 
North of the Caucasus, 


St. Petersbuig, Riga. . 
Archangel, Moscow, Nijni- 

Novgorod. 
Kiev, Karkov, Poltava. 

Minsk. ViUia. Vitebsk. 

Saratov, Astrakhan, Sa- 
mara. 

Odessa, Kishenau, Tagan- 
rog, SebastapoL 

Helsingfors, Aoo, 

Warsaw, Lublin. 

Stavropol. 



8. The PEOPLE, in race and language, are Sclavonic, except 
Finns and Lapps in the north, Poles in the west, Tartars m 
the south-east, and Jews in various districts, particularly 
Poland. There are five recognised classes or ranks — (i) 
nobles, (2) clergy, (3) burgesses or citizens, (4) peasants, (5) 
military class, each having its own special privileges. The 
people are not so well educated or civilisea as the rest of 
Europe. They are also superstitious, but brave, and fond of 
extending their territories. 

4. CLIMATE. — There is great variety, as there are at least 
28^ difference of latitude between north and south. At Arch- 
angel the mean temperature is below freezing-point, whilst in 
the Crimea it is as high as 54"*. The climate of Russia, 
especially in the east, is much colder than in corresponding 
latitudes of Western Europe. It is, however, healthy, except 
along the shores of the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, and the 
Caspian Sea. 
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5. INDUSTBIAL FUBSUIT8.-— (i) Agxieiiltiixe.~The chief 
crops are r^e, barley, and oats in the north ; wheat in great 
abundance in the centre ; hemp and flax in the' west ; tobacco 
and maize in the Crimea. (2) PlBherieB on the Volga and 
Caspian Sea are productive. (3) lOning. — The Ural Moun- 
tains produce iron and copper ore on the west side, and on 
the east side platinum, gold, and silver. (4) Ifannfactiixai to 
a moderate extent, as leather, sailcloth, linen, pottery. (5) 
Sheep and Gatile-reitxing on the Steppes. Bees and Swine are 
also reared to a large extent. (6) The Timber Ixade also gives 
employment to considerable numbers. 

6. MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS.— The only elevations of any 
note are : — 

(i) The OtMOBMOB Mountains, between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian Sea, the highest summit of which is Mount Elburz, 
18,500 feet The principal passes over these mountains are — 
I. The Baiiel Fkus, from Morzodok on the north to Tiflis on 
the southern slope ; 2. The Berbeod PImi^ from Derbend on 
the north to Baku on the Caspian. 

(2) The Uxal Monntaini in the east, which are rich in mineral 
treasures, extend 1300 miles from north to south, and have 
attained a height of 5000 feet The chief carriage road over 
this range is from Ptam on the west to Ekatexinbnrg on the 
river Issel on the east slope. 

(3) The Valdai HiUs, between St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
are only about 1 100 feet high, but are important as forming the 
water-parting of the Volga and numerous other rivers. 

(4) Finland, in the north, is a rocky table-land, from 500 to 
600 feet high. 

7. STEPPES. — ^With these exceptions, Russia is one vast 
plain. In the south-east there are extensive barren, sandy, 
treeless regions called Steppee ; but the centre and south are 
fertile, and yield great quantities of wheat and other grain. 
Another feature of Russia is its vast forests, covering two-fifths 
of its surface, consisting of pine, birch, and Scotch fir in the 
centre and north ; and dm, lime, and beech in the south, 
furnishing large quantities of timber for' exportation and for 
firewood. The coal-fields are too deep to be effectually 
worked, though at present an extensive coal mine is being 
worked in the valley of the river Donnetz in southern Russia. 

8. ISLANDS. — In the Arctic Ocean are — (i) Spltzbergen 
'peaked mountains) ; (2) Nova Zembla (new island) ; (3) Wai- 

-fttz; (4) Kblgnev. In Uie Baltic Sea are — (i) Aland Talandf 
and of waters), a group of 200. The fortifications of Bomar 
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sund were destroyed by Admiral Napier in 1854, during the 
Crimean War ; (2} Oeael (island of seals) ; (3) Bago. 

9. ISTHMUSES.— (i) Perekop, uniting the Crimean peninsula 
with the mainland ; (2) Finland and Lapland, connecting 
Russia with Scandinavia; (3) The GaucaniB, connecting Russia 
with Asia. 

10. SEAS. — The seas which wash the shores of Russia are 
not so well adapted for commerce as those in the west and 
south of Europe. The White Sea is frozen over during nearly 
two-thirds of the year; the Baltic Sea, from November to 
April, and there is no outlet for vessels from the Blaok Sea to 
the Mediterranean without the consent of Turkey. The 
rivers, too, especially in the north, are frozen for a considerable 
part of the year. 

11. BIVEB8. — Russia is an exceedingly well-watered country, 
and its numerous rivers, being usuaUy long, having smooth 
channels, and navigable almost throughout, are well adapted 
for commerce. 



Flowing into 


Rirer. 


Length 
in Miles. 


I 
Towns. 


White Sea and J 
Arctic Ocean, . | 

Gulfs of Bothnia, 
and Finland, • ^ 

V 

Black Sea, . . -j 
South of Azov, . 
Caspian, • • • { 


Petchora, . 
Afezen, 
N, Dwina, 
Onega, , 
Tomea, . 
Neva, . . 
S, Dwina, 
Niemen, . 
Vistula, . 
Dniester, . 
Dnieper, . 
Don, . . 
Volga, . 
Ural, . . 


900 

480 
760 
380 
350 

45 
550 

650 

700 

zaoo 

ZIOO 

2400 
zzoo 


Lobiska. 

Mezen. 

ArchangeL 

Onega. 

Tornea. 

St Petersburg, 

Riga, Vitebsk. 

Wilna. 

Warsaw. 

Odessa (near), Tiraspol 

Kherson, Kiev, Smolensk. 

Azov, Taganrog. 

Astrakhan, Nijni Novgorod. 

Uralsk, Orenburg. 



(i) The Yotga is nearly 2400 miles long, and is the longest 
river in Europe. It rises in the Valdai Hills, and in conse- 
quence of the low elevation of its source, it has a very slow 
current. Its course is generally in a south-westerly direction, 
and after many windings, it discharges its waters by numerous 
mouths into the Caspian Sea. It waters no less than nine 
governments, and receives in its course numerous tributaries, 
amongst which note the Oka and Suia on the left, and the 
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Ublga and Kanui on the right bank. It is navigable ahnost 
to its source, and is connected by its affluents and by canals 
with the White Sea, the Baltic Sea, and the Black Sea, as 
well as with the Caspian Sea, into which it flows. The Volga, 
notwithstanding that it is frozen for a certain portion of die 
year, is thus of vast importance to Russian commerce. 

(2) The Keva, though very short, carries into the Gulf of 
Finland the waters of the great lakes of Ladoga and Onega. 
St Petersburg stands at its mouth. 

(3) The Tomea separates Russia from Sweden ; andtheUzal, 
European from Asiatic Russia. 

Odeflsa, on the Black Sea, near the Dniester ; Xhenon, at 
the mouth of the Dnieper ; Taganrog, on the Don ; Biga, at 
the mouth of the South Dwina ; and Bevel, on the Gulf of 
Finland. 

12. LAKES. — ^The lake country lies north and north-east of 
the Baltic Sea. Note the following : — (i) Ladoga^ the largest 
in Europe, 120 miles long and 70 miles wide, has an area of 
7000 square miles. It is connected by canal with the Volga, 
and hence with the Caspian Sea. (2) Onega has an area of 
3300 square miles ; (3) Saima, 2000 ; (4) Peipns, 1200 ; (5) 
Enaia^ 1200 ; (6) Elton, east of the Volgsi, is a salt lake, yield- 
ing annually 100,000 tons of salt, which gives employment to 
10,000 persons. Its waters are said to contain 30 per cent, of 
saline particles, and are perhaps the ssdtest waters in the 
world. 

18. 8TBAITS. — (i) Yenikaleh, uniting the Sea of Azov with 
the Black Sea, and separating the Crimea from Circassia. 
(2) WaigatE, between an island of the same name in the Arctic 
Ocean and the mainland. 

14. 8EAF0BTS.— (i) On the White Sea^ Archangel ; (2) on 
the Baltic Sea^ Petersburg, Bevel, Biga, HeLringfon ; (3) on the 
Black Sea, Odena, Batonm, Sebastopol ; (4) on the Caspian Sea^ 

15. XNTEBOOMMUNIOATIOK.— This is carried on~(i) By 
Boads, which are good. In the winter season, when covered 
^ith snow, they are used for sledge trafHc. (2) By numerous 
Biven, which are navigable to a considerable extent. (3) By 
Canals, which unite lakes, rivers, and seas. (4) By i^ooo 
miles of Bailway. (5) By 58,000 miles of Telegxaphs, 

16. EXF0BT8, to the extent of ;^68,ooo,ooo, wheat, flax, timber, 
honey, oil, bristles, brushes, hemp, leather, iron, furs, skins, 
tallow, hides, tar, etc. Imports, to the extent of ;^66,ooo,ooo^ 
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tea, coffee, sugar, cotton^ and woollen goods, machinery, coal, 
hardware, linen, wine. 

17. BEVEITDB, ;£89,ooo^oco ; Eipenditaie, ;£9i,ooo,ooo; 
National Debt, ;£350^ooo^ooa There is thus an annual deficit 
of ;£2,ooo^ooo^ but Russia paid her interest throughout the 
Crimean and recent Turkish wars. There is a forced paper 
currency, which is cashed at a considerable discount. 

18. ABICY, i^ millions ; Navy, 225 ships, carrying 520 guns ; 
28 of the vessels are ironclads. 

19. EDUOATIOK, except in Finland, where it is far advanced, 
is in a very backward state. A large percentage of the people 
can neither read nor write. There are 8 Universities— 
scarcely i to every 9 millions of population. There are only 
20,000 elementary schools. Upon the whole, however, educa* 
tion is now fairly progressing. 

20. BEUGION.— The established and endowed is that of the 
Greek Church. All denominations are tolerated. No seces- 
sion, however, from the Greek Church is allowed ; and the 
children of parents, one of whom belongs to the national 
faith, must be trained up in connection with it 

21. The G07EBNMENT is an absolute hereditary monarchy. 
The emperor is called the Czar, or Caesar, after the Roman 
emperors, and unites in himself all power, legislative, executive, 
judicial, and ecclesiastical. The administration of the country 
is conducted by four great councils : (i) The Council of the 
Empire. (2) The Directing Senate. (3) The Holy Synod. 
(4) The Council of Ministers. 

22. GENEEAL BEHABXS.— (i) Folaiid, which was once a 
^eat and influential kingdom, was badly governed; and 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, taking advantage of this mis- 
rule, and consequent internal strife and dissatisfaction, parti- 
tioned, at successive times, the country amongst them, John 
Sobiedd, the brave Polish leader, offering a heroic resistance 
to the invaders. In 1807, Napoleon i., as a reward for military 
assistance in his wars with Russia, restored to the Poles a part 
of the territories taken from them, and formed the Duchy of 
'Warsaw, with the Elector of Saxony as its ruler. In 1815 the 
Congress of Vienna formed this Duchy, together witib portions 
of territory from Austria and Prussia, into the Kingdom of 
Poland, with a population of 6^ millions, and united it to 
Russia, as Norway is now united to Sweden, Poland retaining 
her own independence and laws. In 1831 the Poles revolted ; 
but the insurrection was suppressed, and Poland declared an 
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integral part ot the Russian empire. Warsaw, the capital, on 
the Vistula, has a population ot 252,000, and is now a great 
Russian military station. 

(2} Finland (the Land of Lakes) was wrested from Sweden in 
1809. The religion is chiefly Lutheran, and the education is 
advanced. It enjoys a constitution of its own, being governed 
by a Senate, nominated by the emperor, and presided over by 
the Governor- General. 

(3) Oiroaada, in the south-east, is the region north of the 
Caucasus Mountains, having its north-west shores washed by 
the Sea of Azov, and south-west by the waters of the Black 
Sea. The country, after prolonged resistance, and the capture 
of their leader Sohamyl, submitted to the Russian dominion 
in 1859. But great numbers, rather than submit, emigrated 
to Turkey. The people lead a wandering life, and their chief 
occupations are Oatlle-rearing and Himting. They are very 
independent, courageous, and physically well made. The 
Circassian ladies are famed for their beauty. Note that the 
Peak of litOe Axaiat is the common boundary of Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia. 

(4) The Grimea is a historicaDy important peninsula in the 
south of Russia, washed on three sides by the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov, and has an area of 8000 square miles. It 
was annexed to Russia in 1783 by Catharine il. It is chiefly 
memorable for the victories achieved by the Anglo-French 
armies in 1854, at Alma, Balaldava, Inkermann, and at the 
taking of Sebastopol, after a siege of eleven months. 

(5) OBEAT FAIBS.— Nyni-Novgarod, at the confluence of the 
Oka with the Volga, is one of the largest fairs in the world. 
It lasts for a month, is attended by 200,000 traders from all 
parts, besides thousands of visitors, and business is transacted 
to the amount of upwards of twenty millions. The gr^t 
winter horse and wool fair held at Eharkuf, in Little Russia, 
stands next in importance. Kiohenef, in Bessarabia, is also 
noted for a great fair, the trade of which consists chiefly of 
wheat and tallow. Population, 103,00a 

(6) Time.— The Russians still adhere to the old Julian style, 
and hence they are 12 days behind our time. Their New 
Year's Day corresponds to the 12th of January throughout 
western Europe. 

28. TOWNS.---(i) Petenbnrg, the city of Peter, was founded 
in 1703 by this emperor, justly styled Peter the Great. It 
stands at the mouth of the Neva, which discharges by several 
mouths, forming islands, into the Gulf of Finland* These 
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islands are spanned by numerous wooden bridges, which can 
be removed when the branches of the river and canals are 
sufficiently frozen for traffic. It has splendid streets, squares, 
monuments, one of which is Peter's equestrian statue, and 
palaces, the most famous being the Winter Palace, the 
residence of the emperor, so that it justlv ranks amongst the 
first of European capitals. Population, 670,000. 

(2) Mbaoow, the ancient capital; population, 600,000. In 
consequence of its central position and facilities of com- 
munication with all parts of the empire, it has a very large 
and flourishing trade. It was burnt in 1812, to prevent the 
French army wintering in it, and was speedily rebuilt after 
Napoleon^s disastrous retreat The Kremlin or Citadel 
escaped destruction. It is surrounded by a wall two miles 
in circumference, and contains, amongst numerous other 
buildings, an arsenal encircled with 1000 cannon taken from 
the French ; gorgeously decorated cathedrals, in one of which 
are the tombs of the Czars ; splendid palaces ; lofty towers ; 
and the king of bells, the largest in the world, 20 feet in 
diameter, and weighing nearly 200 tons. Being, however^ 
cracked, it is of no practical use. 

(3) Oronstadt (Crmvn City) stands on an island of the same 
name in the Gulf of Finland, about 20 miles west of Peters- 
burg. The island was taken from the Turks in 1703, and in 
1 7 10 the fortifications were erected by Peter the Great. 
Besides being the largest and strongest naval port of Russia, 
it is the commercial port of St. Petersburg. It has also an 
arsenal and dockyards. 

(4) Archangel, on the White Sea, near the mouth of the 
North Dwina, is the chief seaport town of Northern Russia. 
Before the time of Peter the Great, it was the only conmiercial 
port of the empire. It has large trade with Siberia and China ; 
but with the exception of three months in summer, the ice 
renders it inaccessible for ships. 

(5) Odeoa, on the Black Sea, near the mouth of the 
Dniester, is a most important southern port, and exports large 
quantities of wheat and other grain; also hides, wool, and 
tallow, to the annual value of nearly ;£8,ooo,ooa Population, 
185,00a 

(6) Astrakhan (the City of the Star) is situate near the 
mouth of the Volga. It has important fisheries and con- 
siderable exports, and is the emporium of the Persian trade 
with Russia. In summer it is infested with swarms of locusts. 

(7) Biga^ capital of Livonia, on the South Dwina, the second 
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seaport of Russia, has large exports, particularly hemp, flax, 
flax seed, timber, com. Population, 102,000. 

(8) HeLdngfora, capital of Finland, large naval station in 
the Baltic, protected by the batteries of Sweaborg on islands 
in front of the harbour. It has a large University, and is a 
favourite seaside resort. 

(9) Wilna, the ancient capital of Lithuania in West Russia, 
has a large trade in timber and com, and is noted for its 
numerous religious buildings. 

(10) Tula, in Great Russia, has important manufactures of 
mathematical instruments, sword-blades, etc. It is the Bir- 
mingham of Russia, and supplies the army with firearms. 

(11) Kiev, the old capital of Russia, on the Dnieper, in Little 
Russia, has a population of 128,000, chiefly Poles. ^ It is 
strongly fortifiea, has a distinguished University, and is cele- 
brated for its great ' contract * fair. It is also ' the holy city 
of the Russians,* and contains the shrine of St. Anthony, 
visited annually by numerous pilgrims. 

EMINENT MEN. — Note Dexzawin, a great lyric poet, and his 
Address to the Deity; Kftrawifrin, a celebrated historian, and 
his History of Russia; Pushkin, the 'Russian l^ytOTi; and 
his Fountain Bakhtchiserai ; Oogol, a brilliant novelist and 
dramatist, and his Revisor; Hexzen, a modem literary genius, 
author of Whose Fault isitf 



Asiatic Russia. 

The territories comprehended in Asiatic Russia are equal 
in extent to 1} times the size of Europe, and have a population 
of about 13 millions. It may be considered imder the three 
following divisions — Siberia, Transcaucasia, and Turkestan. 

SIBERIA. 

1. EXTENT. — This great country lies across the north of 
Asia, and is bounded on the north bv the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the south by the Altai Mountains and Mongolia ; on the west 
by the Ural Mountains, the Ural river, and the Caspian ; and 
on the east by the Seas of Kamtschatka and Okhotsk. It has 
an area larger than the whole of Europe, and a population of 
about 4 millions. 

2. PEOPLE.— The inhabitants of this extensive region are — 
(i) Natives, who are in a barbarous condition, and whose chief 
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occupations are hunting and fishing ; (2) Oolonists, who have 
voluntarily emigrated there, chiefly as traders, and who are 
free to engage in any pursuit likely to procure wealth ; and (3) 
BuBsian and Poliflh E]dleB, who have been banished there on 
account of political, criminal, and religious offences, and who 
work in the mines as convicts. 

8. PB0DU0T8.— The great source of wealth is its HBneral 
productions. These are obtained in greatest abundance in 
the slopes of the Ural and Altai Mountains. The chief 
minerals are gold, silver, platinum, precious stones, iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, antimony, etc. There are also extensive 
ForestB of birch, Scotch firs, larch, pine, in the south ; but in 
the north there is scarcely any vegetation. There is a large 
trade in the Skixu of fur-bearing animals, as the beaver, 
ermine, seal, marten, fox, sea-otter. Besides these there are 
the white bear, lynx, reindeer, antelope, etc. Afi^oulticre is 
carried on to a very limited extent in the south. Rye, barley, 
oats, are the chief crops. Fish are found in abundance in the 
rivers and lakes, and whales and seals on the shores of 
Kamtschatka and Okhotsk. 

4. The OUMATE is very severe. For nearly ten months 
the rivers, lakes, and adjacent seas are frozen, and the ground 
covered with snow to a great depth. Traffic in winter is 
carried on by means of sledges drawn by reindeer and dogs. 
The summer is as intensely hot and short as the winter is 
intensely cold and long. 

5. ISLANDS. — The most important are the liakov, or New 
Siberian Isles, in the Arctic Ocean ; St Lawrence Island, close to 
Behring's Strait; and Saghalien, separated from the eastern main- 
land by the Gulf of Tartary. This island was accjuired from 
Japan in 1875 ^ exchange for a number of the Kunle Islamds. 
It is nearly the size of England^ with a population of 13,000, 
and is a penal settlement. The mountains which traverse the 
island from north to south are covered with forests of pine, 
birch, maple, oak, etc The coasts abound with fish. Coal is 
obtained at Diu and other districts. 

6. MOUNTAINS.— (i) The UBAL in the west, 5000 feet. 
(2) The Altai in the south. (3) The Yabloni, Stan vol (4000 
teet), and the volcanic mountains of EamtBohatka (15,000 feet), 
in the east. These ranges enclose one immense plain, 
desolate and treeless, on its maritime borders. This part ot 
the plain skirting the Arctic Ocean is a frozen inhospitable 
swamp called the ' Tundra.' 
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7. BiVJSJfS. — The four principal rivers of Siberia are the 
Obi, Yenisei, Lena, which nse in the Altai Mountains, and flow 
northwards into the Arctic Seas ; and the Amoor, which rises 
in the King-ban Mountains, and flows eastward into the Gulf 
of Tartary. These rivers, with their tributaries, drain the 
whole Siberian Plain, and now that the North-East Passage 
has been accomplished by Nordenskold, are expected to 
become, from May to October, of considerable commercial 
importance. Their lower courses are frozen during the winter 
months. In sununer they are traversed by steamboats, and in 
winter by sledges. 

(i) The Obi is 2500 miles long, and in summer is the great 
highway of traffic in Western Siberia. It receives the Tom 
on the left, and the IrfcUh, its principal tributary, on the right 
bank, and falls into the Gulf of Obi. It abounds with fish. 

(2) The Yenisei is the great central river of Siberia, is 3400 
miles long, and with its tributaries drains a basin 1,000,000 
square miles in extent. It receives the Angara from Lake 
Baikal, and the Lower Tnnguska from the Baikal Mountains, 
and is the great central artery of Russian trade in Siberia. 

(3) The Lena is 3000 miles long, and is the great highway 
of trade in Eastern, as the Obi is in Western Siber^ It 
receives the VOini on the left, and the Vitim and Aldan on the 
right bank, and passes the important trading town of Yakutsk 
(Ya-kootsk). 

(4) The Amoor is formed by the union of two streams, the 
Shilka and Argun, which rise in the King-han Mountains, and 
after an eastward course of 2500 miles, their united waters, 
under the name of the Amoor, fall into the Gulf of Tartary. 
It receives the Sungari and Usuri, and is navigable for more 
than 2000 miles from the sea. 

8. LAKES. — Note (i) the Oaspian, depressed 80 feet below 
the level of the Black Sea, is the largest lake in the world. 
It is a great inland sea, and has an area of iBofioo square 
miles, well nigh six times the size of Scotland. Its waters 
are salt. (2)Xake And, 26,000 square miles, nearly as large 
as Scotland. Its waters are salt. (3) Lake Bails], 15,000 
souare miles, half the size of Scotland. Its waters are fresh. 
(4} Lake Balkaah, 350 miles long, with an average breadth of 
30 miles. Its waters are also salt 

9. DIVISIONS AND TOWKS.^Siberia is divided into Western 
Siberia, the capital of which is ToboUk, on the Irtish ; Eastern 
Siberia, capital Irkntdc, on the Angara. Tomsk, on the Tom, 
is the centre of the entire trade of Siberia. Yakntak, on the 
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Lena, is the centre of the fur trade. Kikolayevsk, near the 
mouth of the Amoor, is the chief seaport of the Amoor terri- 
tory, and the seat of Government. At Eiakhta, on the borders 
of China, Russian merchants exchange their furs, skins, ivory, 
with Chinese traders, for tea, silk, porcelain, etc. PetropanloyBki 
(Port of Peter and Pauf), on the Ishim, is a military station, 
and has a cannon-foundiy. 

10. The MAMMOTH, or Siberian elephant, is found in great 
numbers imbedded in the icebound soil of Northern Siberia. 
It is estimated that from their tusks ivory hunters obtain 
annually 40,000 lbs. of fossil ivory, which forms a valuable 
article of export to Europe and China. So numerous are 
these mammoth remains, that the region in which they are 
found has been called ' the Mammoth Graveyard.' 

3. TRANSCAUCASIA. 

1. The Caucasus Mountains form part of the boundary line 
between Europe and Asia. North of this range is Cis* 
caucasia, including Circassia, which is in Europe. South of 
the range is Transcaucasia, which extends from the Black 
Sea to the Caspian, and from the Caucasus in the north to 
Asiatic Turkey in the south. It has an area nearly three 
times the size of England, with a population of nearly 5) 
millions. The region is mountainous and well watered. The 
principal river is the Kur (ancient Cyrus), which rises near 
Ardahan, waters the province of Georgia, and after a south- 
easterly course of 500 miles, enters the Caspian by several 
mouths. Its great tributary, the Aras (ancient Araxes), rises 
near Erzeroum, and joins the Kur about 60 miles from its 
mouth. It is longer than the main river, and forms in part 0/ 
its course the boundary between Russia and Persia. 

2. Transcaucasia is divided into five governments. The 
people belong to many distinct tribes, mostly of the Aryan 
race, speaking different dialects and following different pur- 
suits. Some live by plunder, some by hunting, some by rear- 
ing sheep and cattle, and some are engaged in agriculture. 
The principal tribe are the Georgians, who profess to be Greek 
Christians, and are noted for their handsome appearance. 
Other tribes profess Mohammedanism, and some are pagans. 
Com, hemp, flax, madder, fruits, wine, honey, are the chief 
products, and horses and cattle are largely reared. Tiflis 
(80,000), oh the Kur, is the capital of Georgia and the seat of 
Government. It was annexed by Russia in 1802. Baku, on 
the Caspian, is noted for its petroleum wells. 

M 
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In 1828, Russia acquired from Persia the province of Erivan, 
with capital of same name (15,000), in the valley of the 
Araxes. It is strongly fortified. By the Treaty of Berlin, 
Russia acquired from Turkey Ardahan, the strong fortress of 
Kars, and Batoum on the south shore of the Black Sea, which 
is to be a free conmaercial port With each of these a certain 
amoimt of territory was also acquired. 



3. RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 

1. Turkestan (the Land of the Turks) lies between Siberia 
in the north, and Afghanistan and Persia in the south ; and' 
between the Pamir Steppe in the east, and the Caspian in the 
west. During the last twenty years, the Russians have made 
great advances in this extensive region, and it is believed will 
soon become masters of the whole country. Taking advantage 
of political quarrels amongst the Khans of the dififerent Khan- 
ates comprising the territory, Russia in 1S65 invaded Khokan, 
and took possession of Taiihkend (90,000), situated on a 
tributary of Sir Daria (Jaxartes). This city is important as 
a military strategical position. It has manufactures of silk 
and cotton goods, and gunpowder. In 1868, Bokhaxs was 
invaded, and Bamaioaiid (25,000), on the river Zarafshan, and a 
large portion of territoiy, were ceded. This was the capital 
of the ancient empire of the renowned Timur, or Tamerlane, 
and is the chief seat of Mohammedan learning in Asia. It 
has manufactures of leather and silk, and in its neighbour* 
hood alum and sulphur are found in considerable quantities. 
In 1873, a fresh invasion of Khiva resulted in the cession of 
the IGianate with the capital (20,000) of the same name. In 
1875 the whole Khanate of Khokan, with the capital (50,000) of 
the same name, became Russian territory, under the ancient 
title of the government of Ferghana. The three large and 
important Khanates of Bokhaia, Khokan, and Khiva have thus 
to a large extent been annexed by Russia, and farther east 
additional territoiy has been acquired. During an insurrec- 
tion of the inhabitants of Znngaiia against their Chinese 
masters, Russia took possession of its capital, Knldja, on the 
river Hi, with adjacent territory; and the Teke or Tozcaman 
Territory, under the title of the ^ Transcaspian ' Territory, has 
just been annexed (1881). It is estimated that the dominions 
of Russia in Central Asia cover an area twenty times the size 
of England, with a population of about four miUions. 

2. The rivers which water this extensive region are — (i) the 
▲mn Baria (Oxus), which issues from Lake Sirikol in the 
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Pamir plateau, and flows through Bokhara, Khiva, and alluvial 
barren wastes, into the south of Lake Aral. It is 11 50 miles 
long, and is more valuable for irrigating the desert region 
through which it flows than for commercial navigation. (2) 
The Si Baria (Jaxartes) rises in the Thian Shan Mountains, 
flows through Khokan, and after a course of 11 50 miles falls 
into Lake Aral in the north. (3) The Ziwafkhftn (560 miles) 
rises in the Bolor Mountains, flows westward past Samarcand 
and Bokhara, and is lost in the sandy region through which 
it passes. (4) The Hi rises in the Thian Shan Mountains, 
waters the southern parts of Zungaria, passes Kuldja, and 
after a course of 600 miles falls into Lake Balkash. 

The valleys watered by the upper courses of these rivers are 
noted for their fertility and beauty— (i) the valley of the Sir 
Daria, (2) the valley of Zarafshan, and (3) the valley of the Ili. 
These vsdleys also contain the principsd towns which form 
the trading route between China and Russia, as KuUiJa, flamar* 
oand, Bokfura. Pursuits — ^agricultiu^, pastoral, and nomadic. 

Summary of the Russian Empire. 



F08SBSSIONS. 
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Sq. Miles. 


Popnlation. 


Cahtal. 


Popula- 
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Position of 
Capital. 


Russia in \ 

Europe, j 

Russia in 

Asia — 

Siberia, . . 

Tianscau- \ 

casia, j 

Turkestan, . 


2,200,000 

4,800,000 

170,000 

1,200,000 


74.000,000 

4,000.000 
5,400,000 
4,000,000 


St Petersburg, 

Irkutsk, . . 
Tiflis, . . . 
Tashkend, . 


670,000 

30,000 
80,000 
90,000 


R. Neva. 

R. Angara. 
R. Kur. 
Sir Dana. 


8,370,000 87,400,000 



CENTRAL KINGDOMS. 

HOLLAND. 

1. NAME.— Holland {Hollow Land) is also called Netherlands 
(^Lower Lands)^ because the country is in many parts lower than 
the sea, which is prevented from overflowing the land by 
sandhills and artificial dykes. 

% EXTENT.— Holland has Belgium on the south, Prussia 
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on the east, and the North Sea on the north and west. Its 
area, including the Duchy of Luxemburg, is about 20,000 
square miles, or not half the size of England. The population 
is nearly 4,000,000. 

8. HI8T0EY.— The Emperor Charles v. inherited the crown 
of Holland, as heir to the House of Burgundy. In the reign 
of his son, Philip 11., seven provinces revolted, and under the 
leadership of William, Prince of Orange, called the Silent, 
they achieved their independence, and in 1648 were acknow- 
ledged as the Republic of the Seven United Provinces. In 
17 1 3 the war of the Spanish succession came to an end, and 
Belgium, which formed the northern part of the ancient king- 
dom of Burgundy, and which had continued loyal to the 
Spanish dynasty, came into the possession of Austria, and 
continued under her sway till the great French Revolution in 
1793. The northern provinces having joined England in the 
wars against Napoleon I., he conquered Uie republic, appointed 
his brother, Louis Bonaparte, as King of Holland, and after- 
wards annexed it to the French Empire. After the Battle of 
Waterloo, and the fall of Napoleon, Holland regained its 
independence, its colonial possessions were restored, Belgium 
was mcorporated with it to form the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, and the House of Orange was once more reinstated 
in kingly power. In 1830, Belgium revolted, and formed a 
separate kingdom ; and since that time the provinces which 
remained loyal to the House of Orange constitute the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, and continue to prosper under the 
Orange dynasty. 

4. FEOFLE.— The Dutch belong to the Teutonic family of 
nations, and speak different dialects in different provinces ; 
but the language of the country is Dutch, which has a close 
affinity to Anglo-Saxon. The people are generally low in 
stature, and are characterized by uncommon cleanlmess, in- 
dustry, frugality, benevolence, attention to business, and 
attachment to the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

5. OUMATE. — The climate of Holland is very moist and 
chilly, arising from its low position, and the great quantity of 
water with which it abounds. Its numerous stagnant canals 
woiUd be very unhealthy, were it not that prevailing winds 
drive away exhalations, and help to purify the atmosphere. 
The winters are very severe, canals, rivers, lakes, and mland 
seas being frozen. In summer the thermometer sometimes 
rises as high as 90^. 

6. The peculiar FEATUBES of the country are— (i) The 
-xd surface is a Dead Level, with the exception of some 
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hilly districts in the north. (2) Oanab are as numerous as 
roads in other countries. The cities and towns are inter- 
sected by canals in every direction, lined with trees and 
spanned by bridges. In pastoral districts almost every field 
is surrounded by narrow canals, which serve for drainage. 
(3) The number of WindmUlB with which the country is dotted 
is another peculiar feature. The country being levd through- 
out, the rivers are very slow, and, in consequence, there is 
scarcely any water power. Hence the necessity for windmills 
and machinery. There is a windmill at the comer of almost 
every field, which pumps the water from the small canal sur- 
rounding the field into a larger. At Sehiedun, near Rotterdam, 
there are 200 windmills^ some grinding com, some sawing 
timber, some employed m the manufacture of snuff, gin, etc. 
At Sasurdam there are said to be 1000. (4) ArttAdal I^kee, to 
prevent the sea from overflowing the land. In some parts 
the sea is kept out by natural Dunes or sandhills, but where 
these do not exist, enormous embankments of earth and clay 
are constructed along the shores of the sea, and alone the 
banks of rivers and canals. The tops of these dykes, lined 
with willows and poplars, form good roads. They are main- 
tained at an annual expense of about half a million ; and as 
the Stork destrovs worms and insects which might make 
fissures in the dykes, this bird is protected by law. 

7. FUBSUITS. — (i) Agrioultnre to a small extent The chief 
crops are buckwheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, chicory. (2) Oattle-reaxing to a large extent Esti- 
mated annual stock, 1,380,000 head of cattle. (3) Dairy 
Fanning. — Cheese, to the vsdue of ;£i ,000,000, and butter, to 
the value of ;£ 1,4 50,000, are produced. (4) Horticsultnre. — 
Bulbous roots, particularly tulips and hyacinths, are cultivated, 
to the annual value of ^37,ooa (5) Fiflheries. — Salmon and 
perch are found in the rivers ; anchovy in the Zuider Zee, to 
the amount of ;£58,ooo ; herrings, ;£i 27,000 ; cod, turbot, and 
haddock in the North Sea ; and the whale fishery gives em- 
ployment on the coast of Greenland. (6) Distilling, especially 
of gin at Schiedam. This spirit is also called Hollands and 
Geneva, because it is flavoured with the juniper berry. 
(7) Manufactures are limited, though of late years mcreasing. 
The chief are shipbuilding, linen, sugar-refining, gin, type- 
founding, tobacco, etc 

8. ISLANDS. — ^There are three groups: — (i) Small islands 
in the Zuider Zee — ^Wierlngen, Urk, SchoUand. (2) Islands at 
the entrance of the Zuider Zee — Texel, Ylieland, Terschelling, 
Ameland, Schiennonnikoog. (3) Islands formed by the mouths 
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of the Rhine, the Maas, and the Scheldt— Walch^ren, South 
BoTelMid, North Bevelaiid, Schouwen, Tholen, (hrer-Flakee, Voome, 
YaMliaonde, and the Island of Dordrecht. 

9. SEAS AND INLETS. — (i) Znider Zee, South Sea, to dis- 
tinguish it from the North Sea, with which it is connected. 
It was formed in 1282 by an irruption of the North Sea, which 
broke down the sand barriers which had previously withstood 
its encroachments. A circle of about 200 miles encloses its 
area. (2) The DoUart Zee, north-east of Groningen, was 
formed in a similar way. (3) The Lawer Zee. (4) The 
OpeningB on the West Ooost, at the mouths of the Scheldt, the 
Maas, and the Rhine. 

10. BIVEBS. — Holland is traversed only by the mouths of 
rivers— the Rhine, the Maas, and the Scheldt, and may be 
said to consist chiefly of their delta, (i) The Bhine.— After 
entering Holland from Germany, it divides into five branches. 
One branch, called the Tasel, flows into the Zuider Zee ; a 
second, called the Amstel, flows into the same sea, at the 
mouth of the Y ; a third, called the Old Ehine, after passing 
Leyden, flows into the German Ocean ; and two other main 
branches, called the Teck and the Waal, join the Maas near 
RotterdanL (2) The Maas rises in France in the Department 
Haute Mame, flows through France, Belgium, and Holland, 
receives amongst other amuents the Samtore and the Ourthe, 
passes the towns of Verdun, Namur, Li^ge, Maastricht, Dort, 
and Rotterdam, and after a course of 500 miles, draining a 
basin of 18,000 square miles, falls into the German Ocean. 
(3) The Scheldt divides into two branches, called the East 
Scheldt and the West Scheldt The land situate between the 
mouths of these three rivers forms the largest delta in Europe. 

11. INTEBNAL OOMBCUNIOATION is very good, (i) The 
numerous canals in towns and in country districts afford 
great facilities of communication, by boats in sununer, and 
by their frozen surface in winter. (2) Besides the usual roads 
throughout the country, the tops of the numerous dykes form 
good carriage-ways. (3) There are iioo miles of railways, 
and (4) 2000 miles of telegraphic wire. 

12. DIVISIONS AND TOWNS. — There are twelve provinces, 
including Luxemburg. North and South Holland are the 
most populous and important It is from these provinces 
that the country takes the name of Holland. But since 18149 
the proper title is tiie Netherlands. 
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Provinces. Chief Towns. 

North Holland^ Amsterdam, Haarlem, Saardam. 

South Holland, Rotterdam, the Hs^ue, Leyden, Dort 

Zeelandt . . Middlebuig, Flushinjg^. 

North Brabantt Hertogenbosh or Bois-le-Duc, Breda. 

Utrechtt . . . Utrecht (68,000), Amersfoort. 

Guelderlandf . Nimeguen, Amhdm, Zutphen. 

Overyssel, . . Zwoll, where Thomas k Kempis died ; Konpen. 

Drenthet • . MeppeL 

Frieslandt . . Leeuwarden, Harlingen. 

Groningettt . . ' Groningen, DelfzyL 

Limburgt . . Maastricht. 

LuxemJturgt • Luxemburg. 

18. SEAFOBTS. — (i) Anmteidam, on the Y. (2) Botterdam, on 
the Maas. (3) Ulddlebnrg, on the Island of Walcheren. (4) 
Hushing, at the mouth of the West Scheldt. (5) Brielle, on the 
north coast of Voome. (6) Bart, on a branch of the Maas. 
(7) Holder, extreme north of North Holland. 

14. TBEATY CITIES AND TOWNS. — (i) ITtrecht. — In 1712 a 
treaty of peace was signed, putting an end to the wars which 
arose from the rival claims of France and Austria to the 
Spanish Crown. (2) Byswick, near the Hague. — In 1697 
a treaty of peace was signed by France, England, Spain, 
und Germany, by which William iii. was acknowledged by 
France as lawful sovereign of England. An obelisk marks the 
spot where the treaty was signed. (3) Nimeguen. — Here in 
1678 a treaty of peace was signed between Spain and France, 
and between France and Holland ; and in 1679 between 
Germany and France, and between Germany and Sweden. 

15. OOMMEBOE is very extensive. In addition to her own 
imports and exports, she receives and re-exports the products 
of other countries. EzportB, to the value of ;£45,ooo,ooo, are 
refined sugar, flax, hemp, cattle, butten cheese, madder, Hol- 
lands, etc. ImportB, to the value of ^62,000,000, are manu- 
factured goods, colonial produce, machinery, timber, iron, 
yams, gold, silver, etc 

16. BEVENXJE, ;f 9,000,000. Expenditnie, about the same. 
KatioiiAl Debt, about ;£8o,ooo,ooo. 

17. ABUT, 58,000, besides 100,000 militia. Kavy, 85 war 
steamers, 17 of which are ironclads, and 20 sailing ships, 
carrying 580 guns. 

18. EDUOATION is very advanced. One out of every eight 
of the population is at school, but there is still a consider- 
able percentage who cannot read, write, and cipher. There 
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are four Universities — Leyden, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and 
Groningen. 

19. BEUaiOK.— The Dutch Reformed Church is Calvinistic 
in doctrine, Presbyterian in government, and unceremonial 
in worship. All denominations are endowed, but none are 
established. 

20. OOVEBNMENT.— This is a limited hereditary monarchy. 
To the king and two chambers called the States-General 
belong the power of making laws. The first chamber con- 
sists of nobles, 39 in number, nominated by the Provincial 
States ; the second, of representatives of the people, chosen 
by those endowed with the elective franchise. The king*s 
eldest son takes the title of Prince of Orange. 

21. GENERAL HRWATIKB. — Of the numerous Oanals, three 
Are very notable, i. The Korih Holland Oanal extends from 
Amsterdam to the extreme north of the North Holland Penin- 
sula, and is 50 miles long, 125 feet wide, and 21 feet deep. 
It was completed in 1825 at a great cost^ to enable ships ta 
pass from the North Sea to Amsterdam, in order to avoid the 
mtricate navigation of the Zuider Zee. 2. The Voonie Oanal, 
across the Island of Voome, which shortens the passage from 
Rotterdam to the German Ocean. 3. The New Ship Oanal, 
across the North Holland Peninsula, through the river Y, 
connecting the Zuider Zee with the North Sea, was opened in 
1 876. It is 80 feet wide, 23 feet deep, and shortens the passage 
from Amsterdam to the North Sea to about 16 miles. It cost 
two millions, and 15,000 acres have been reclaimed from the Y, 

22. TOWNS. — (i) Amsterdam, the dam or dyke of the Amste^ 
situate at the junction of the Amstel with the Y, is the capital, 
with a population of 300,000. It is built on wooden piles, 
has numerous canals, forming 90 islands, spanned by 300 
bridges. It has various maniuactures, and 800, chiefly Jews, 
are employed in cutting diamonds, the annual value of which 
is ;£^,ooo,ooa (2) Botterdom (130,000), dam of the Rotte, at 
the junction of the Rotte with the Maas, is the second com- 
mercial port. It has different manufactures, and a great trade. 
(3) The Hague (100,000), S'Gravenhage (the Counfs Me€tdoiv\ 
is the Government capital. It is the residence of the king and 
the States-General, and contains amongst other fine palaces, 
the ' House in the Wood,' celebrated for its tapestry, paintings 
of Rubens, etc. William ill.. Prince of Orange, was bom 
here. (4) Leyden, on the old Rhine, the oldest town in Holland, 
is celebrated for its University, and the eminent men it pro* 
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duced. When Leyden was besieged by Spain in 1574, the 
city was relieved by opening the dykes, flooding the country, 
and thus drowning the enemy ; and the Prince of Orange, as a 
reward to the Leydeners for their heroic endurance during the 
siege, founded the University, which they preferred to any 
other token of the Royal favour. (5) Bart, or Dordrecht^ on the 
Islajid of Dort, is memorable as the place where, in 1572, 
Holkmd was declared independent of Spain, and the Prince 
of Orange, the founder of its independence, as its lawful and 
only king; and as the place where, in 161 8, the Synod of 
Dort, composed of representatives from Holland, England, 
Scotland, and Switzerland, declared in favour of the doctrines of 
Calvin, and condemned those of Arminius. (6) HaaTlum, a city 
of North Holland, noted for its organ with 500 pipes, and for 
its tulips, h]^acinths, and other flower roots. (7) Haarlem Lake, 
formerly lyin^ between Haarlem, Leyden, and Amsterdam, 
was drained m 1854, and 50,000 acres reclaimed, which now 
afford good pasturage and yield abundant crops of grain, 
madder, and flax. I^ds thus reclaimed are called Polden. 
It is now proposed to drain the Zuider Zee, and if this gigantic 
scheme is carried out, about 400,000 acres will be added to 
Dutch territory. (8) Belft, between Rotterdam and the Hague, 
was once famous for its pottery, and gives its name to English 
* Delft ware.' William I. of Orange, called the Silent, was 
assassinated here in 1584. (9) RuiAing, on the south side of 
the Island of Walcheren, has become an important packet 
station. It was stormed and taken in 1809 by Lord Chatham. 
It is strongly fortified. (10) Amheim, capitzd of Guelderland, on 
the Rhine, is strongly fortified, and has a large transit trade 
between Holland and Germany. Sir Philip Sidney died here 
in 1586, from the wounds he received at the Battle of Zutphen. 
(11) Holder, in the north of the Province of North Holland, is 
strongly fortified. Near to Uiis, in 1693, Admiral Van Tromp 
was killed. It was taken by Abercrombie in 1799. (12) At 
Oamperdown, north-west of Amsterdam, in 1797, Admiral 
Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet and took De Winter, the 
admiral, prisoner. The English admiral was afterwards 
created Earl of Camperdo\im. (13) Broek, 6 miles north-east of 
Amsterdam, is a quaint, unique town, in which silence and 
solitude reign. It is remarkable for the cleanliness of its 
streets, dwellings, dairies, dairy utensils, and cowsheds. (14) 
Zaandam,, not far distant, is the place where Peter the Great 
wrought as a ship-carpenter. The house in which he resided 
is still preserved. (15) Maastricht, the capital of Limburg in 
the south-east, is remarkable for its labyrinths containing 
numerous fossils, the most noted of which is a huge lizard 
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called HoMflanmfl. Cuvier estimated its length at 25 feet, and 
its head at 4 feet (16) Luzembiixg. — ^The Duchy of Luxemburg, 
situated south-east of Belgium, has a constitution and laws of 
its own, and does not fonn a part of the Netherlands. It 
belongs to the King of the Netherlands, not in the capacity of 
a king, but as Duke of Luxemburg. The capital of the same 
name is picturesquely situated, and its strong fortifications 
were destroyed according to the Treaty of London in 1867. 
The area of the Duchy is about one-third that of Ireland, wiUi 
a population of 200,00a 

The Four Lugort Towns are :— 



AmsUrdam, 
Rotterdam, 



PopuUtion. 
• 300,000 
. 132,000 



The Hague, 
Utrecht, . 



Popdlation. 

zoo,ooo 

68«ooo 



EMINENT UEK. 



Holland has produced many eminent men in almost 
every department of divinity, science, literature, and art. 
Note ErasmuB, a man of fine taste, extensive learning, and 
elegant scholarship, as his Colloquia and edition of the Greek 
Testament abundantly testify. A statue is erected to his 
memory at Rotterdam, where he was bom* Vitringa was 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Leyden, and is the author 
of Vetus Synagoga^ ^The Ancient Sjmagogue.' Phul Pottei 
was a great animal painter. Note his ' Bull' in the Museum 
at the Hague. Vondel, Princeps PoetarutHy * Prince of Poets,' 
was the author of PalamedeSy and Lucifer^ which resembles 
Paradise Lost, Huygena, the Newton of the Netherlands, 
was one of the greatest philosophers of his age. He is the 
author of the Undulaiary Theory of Lights and De Motu 
Pendulorum, 'The Motion of the Pendulum.' Boerhaave is 
reputed to have been the most distinguished physician of 
the eighteenth century. Bembrandt was a great painter. 

Foreign Possessions. 

These are very extensive. The area of Dutch colonial 
territory is estimated to be twelve times the size of England, with 
a population of about 26 millions. In 1863 all slaves through- 
out the different colonies were emancipated, and the owners 
compensated. 

IN THE EAST INDIES. 

1. SUMATBA.— The island is separated from the Malay 
Peninsula by the Strait of Malacca, and including adjacent 
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blets is about three times the size of England, with a popula- 
tion of 2} millions, who are chiefly Mohammedans of the 
Malay race and lan^age. 

The country is mtersected by lofty volcanic mountains, 
from 5000 to 10,000 feet Note Mount Ophir, 13,000 feet The 
dhnate is, upon the whole, healthy. The valleys are adorned 
with gorgeous plants and flowers. Fruits of richest flavour 
abound. Silver, lead, alum, copper, coal, sulphur, saltpetre, 
are the principal minerals. Double -homed rhinoceroseSy 
hippopotami, orang-outangs, leopards, antelopes, peacocks, 
and pheasants of beautinil plumage are nimierous. The 
Exports are gum, pepper, rice, camphor, cocoa-nut oil, drugs, 
wax, ivory, etc. The principal trading ports are PadaDg, die 
capital of the West Coast Government ; Benooolen, towards the 
south ; and Fftlembang, in the east. 

2. JAVA (the 'Queen of the Eastern Archipelago^ is separated 
from Sumatra by the Strait of Sunda. Its area, including the 
Isle of Madura, is nearly the size of England, with a popula- 
tion of 17,000,000, who are chiefly Mohammedans ot the 
Malay race and language. The capital is Batavia. The chief 
seaport is Samazang, on the north coast The country is 
traversed by numerous volcanic mountains of great elevation, 
from 5000 to 10,000 feet There are said to be not less 
than 40 volcanic mountains in Java. Note Semeroe, 12,000 
feet. The OUmate is healthy. The Exports are sugar, 
coffee, rice, indigo, tobacco, etc. j[ava and all the other 
colonies in the East Indies are administered by a Governor- 
General assisted by a Council 

a The SUNBA ISLANDS lie east of Java. Timor is the lai^es t ; 
nearly the size of Ireland, with a population of one million. 
About two-thirds of the island belong to the Dutch. Eoepang 
is the seat of the Residency. About one-third belongs to 
Portugal in the north-east. Behli is the seat of this Residency 
The products of the island are sandal-wood, tortoiseshell, 
edible birds' nests, etc. Bali and Lombok belong to this group, 
and form a distinct Residency, with a population of f of a 
million* Flares, Sumba, and Scdor are also among the Sunda 
Islands, and are under the Government of Dutch Timor. 

4. The BIOIT or BHIO ABOHIFELAGO are south of Singapore, 
at the eastern entrance of the Malacca Strait, and export 
timber and pepper. Bion is the capital and residence of^the 
Dutch Governor, who also administers the affairs of iMniMLng 
and other islands. 

6. BANOA and BnUION, north-east of Sumatra, have sepa- 
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rate Residencies, and are noted for their tin mines. Area, 
7500 square miles ; population, 92,000. 

e. BOBNEO, situate between the Malay Peninsula and 
Celebes, is one of the lai^est islands in the world. Its area 
is about ten times the size of Scotland, with a population of 
from two to three millions. It is mostly under Dutch rule. 
The Idngdom of Sarawak, in the north-west, was governed by 
Sir James Brooke from 1841 to 1868. The British declining 
to annex the territory. Sir James withdrew, and the Sultan of 
Borneo rules in his own country under British protection. 
The kingdom of Bnmi, which gives its name to the whole 
island, is governed by its own sidtan. The territory of Sabak, 
in the north, belongs to an English company, who pay to the 
Sultan of Bruni an annual subsidy. The Dutch possessions 
consist of West Coast Residency, capital Fantiaoak ; and the 
South and East Coast Residency, capital BB^jecmaarin. The 
inhabitants form three classes, DyaJcs, the aborigines ; Malays, 
and Chinese. The chief products are ebony and sandal-wood, 
guttapercha, benzoin, vegetable oils, camphor, spices, yams, 
sugar-cane, etc.; also diamonds, gold, platinum, nickel, 
petroleum, coaL 

7. 0ELEBE8, separated from Borneo by the Stnut of Macas- 
sar, is larger thsui England, with a population of nearly 3 
miUions. The chief town is Macamr. The country is 
traversed by mountains and valleys. The people are Moham- 
medans, of the Malay race and language. The island 
produces cocoa-nuts, sago, tamarinds, bananas, pine apples, 
indigo, ebonv, sandal-wood, besides gold, iron, coal, sak, etc 
Mticmwir and Uenado are the chief tnuiing ports. 

8. The Moluooas, or Spice Islands, form a group situated 
between Celebes and New Guinea, and are celebrated for 
cloves, nutmegs, and other spices. They are divided into 
three Residencies — (i) Ambqyna, the capital of which is 
Amboyna, and the seat of the Resident and his officials ; (2) 
Banda; (3) Temate, with a volcano whose eruptions have 
nearly destroyed the island. 

9. NEW GUINEA, or Papua, lies north of Australia. The 
Dutch have settlements on the west coast, and claim supre- 
macy over a considerable portion of this vast island (see p. 332). 

IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The populations of the Dutch possessions in the West 
Indies amount to about 40,000, with an area six times the size 
of England. 
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1. ST. EUSTATIUS, a very small rocky island in the Leeward 
Group ; capital of the same name. It produces sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, provisions, etc. 

2. CURASAO, north of Venezuela, in the Caribbean Sea. 
Capital, Willemstad. It produces maize, cattle, dyewood, 
indigo, fruits, etc. 

8. ST. MASTIN, in the Leeward Group, near to St. Bar- 
tholomew. The north of the island belongs to France ; the 
south to the Dutch. It produces tobacco, sugar, cotton, maize, 
salt, etc. 

4. Note also Saba, Oniba, and Banaiie. 



IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

1. BUTCH OUIANA, or Surinam, in the north-east of South 
America, lies between French and British Guiana. It is 
nearly the size of England, with a population of 52,000. The 
capital is Paramaribo, on the chief river Surinam, which flows 
into the North Atlantic. The staple products are rum, 
molasses, cotton, coffee, sugar. 



Summary of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 



Possessions. 


Area in 
Sq. Miles. 


Population. 


Capital. 


Holland, . 

Foreign Possessions. 1 
East Indies — 
Sumatra, . . 
Java, .... 
Timor (say 1), . 
Riou Group, 
Banca and Billiton, . 
Borneo (say f ), . 
Celebes', . 
Moluccas, . 
New Guinea (say i), . 
BaU, Lombok, Flores, \ 
Sumba, etc.. . . j 


20,000 


4,000,000 


Amsterdam. 

Padang. 
Batavia. 
Koepang. 
Riou. 

• • • 

Banjermassin. 
Macassar. 
Amboyna, 
Ootenata. 

... 


170,000 

56,000 

20,000 

8,000 

7.500 
200,000 

60,000 

20,000 

40,000 

100,000 


2,500,000 

17,000,000 

650,000 

60,000 

92,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,000 

200,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 



1 Settlements on the West Coast of Africa were ceded to England in 
Z873. 
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Summary of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 

{continued). 



..^ 


Area in 

Sq. Miles. 


Population. 


Oij^ta' 


West Indies-^ 
St. Eustatius, • 
Curacao, . 
St Martin North, . 
Saba, 

Oruba, . . . 
Bonaire, • • • 

South America — 
Dutch Guiana, . 

Foreign Possessions, 
Holland, 

Total Home and Foreign, 


190,000 

350.000 

10 

zo 

15 
SO 

56.000 


2,000 

22,000 
2,800 
2,000 
S.000 
4.000 

53.000 


Piaramariba 


738.135 
aOfOoo 


26,691,800 
4,000,000 


758.125 


30,69z,8oo 
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1. EXTENT.^ Belgium, so named after the ancient Belgse, has 
Holland on the north, France on the south, Rhine-Prussia on 
the east, and the German Ocean on the west Its area is 
about 11,400 square miles, or rather more than one-third of 
^e size of Ireland. It has a population of nearly 5} millions. 
It is the most densely populated country in Europe, having 
478 inhabitants to the square mile. 

2. HISTOBY.— From 1814 to 1850 it formed a part of the 
Netherlands. But in 1830 it separated from Holland ; and the 
present kingdom was formed, with Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, uncle to Queen Victoria, as its first 
king. 

8. DIVISIONS. — The following are the nine provinces which 
form the kingdom of Belgium, with their chief towns : — 
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Provinces. Chief Towns. 

Antwerp, . . • Antwerp, Malines or Mechlin. 

Bruges, Ostend. 
Ghent, Oudenarde, St Nicolas. 
St. Trond, Hesselt 
Brussels, Louvain, Ramillies. 
ToumaYt Mons, Charleroi. 
Li^e. Yerviers, Spa. 
Namur. Ligny. 
Bouillon, Arlon. 



West Flanders, 
East Flanders, 
lAmburgt . 
S<mth Brabant, 
Hainault, , 
LUgBt 
Namur, 
Luxemintrgt 



i. FHTSIOAL FEATUBES.— Belgium is a very flat country, 
except in the south-east, where the hills in the region of the 
Ardennes rise to a height of 2000 feet. In many parts the sea 
is prevented making encroachments on the land by sandhiUs 
and dykes, as in Holland, only on a smaller sc^de. One-fifth 
of the land is covered with forests, in which the bear, wolf, and 
wild boar are found, and which yield oak, beech, ash, elm, 
chestnut The most noted of these is the Forest of Aidennes, 
in the south-east ; and the ForeBt of Soignies, between Brussels 
and Waterloo, 1000 acres of which were given to the Duke of 
Wellington after the great Battle of Waterloo, and are stilL in 
possession of the Duke's family, 

6. The OLQIATE of Belgium is generally moist, but upon the 
whole not unhealthy. Ai in Holland, the winters are very 
cold, and the stunmers correspondingly hot 

6. TheFEOFLE are divided into two classes, the Belgians or 
Flemish, and the Walloons. The former belong to the Teu- 
tonic race and speak Flemish, which is a dialect of the Dutch. 
The latter are of Celtic origin, and speak French patois. But 
French is the language of the Government, the educated 
classes, and indeed of the country. 

7. The BIVEBS are— (i) The Haas, in the east, with its tribu- 
taries, the Sambre, Onrthe, and Boer. On the Maas stands 
Kamur ; on the Sambre, Oharleroi ; on the Ourthe, Idege. (2) 
The Scheldt rises in France, in the department Aisne, receives 
the Lys, Bender, and Bnpel, also Dyle and its affluent the Senne, 
passes the towns of Gambrai, Valenciemies, Touxnay, Oudenarde, 
Ghent, Antwerp,- and Middlebnig, and falls by several arms into 
the German Ocean. It is navigable for large vessels to 
Antwerp, and for small craft throughout its Belgian course. 
On the Lys stands Courtray; on the Dyle, Malines ; on the Senne, 
BroBBels. 

8. INTEBCODIirUKIOATIOK. — ^Thou^h there are only 40 miles 
of seaboard, Belgium has great facilities of transit, both for 
£^oods and passengers, (i) The roads are wide, well con* 
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structed, and kept in good repair. (2) The rivers are navigable 
to a considerable extent. (3; Three hundred miles of canals 
connect important towns with the sea and with the river 
system of the country. (4) There are 2300 miles of railways. 
(5) There are 3000 telegraph lines. 

9. SEAPOBTS.— Antwerp, Bmges, Ostend, Kienpori. 

10. lONEBAL SFBINGS. — The chief are Spa and Ghande- 
fontaine. The Spa was once so celebrated that it gave 
its name to all mineral watering-places. 

11. FOBTBESSES are very numerous, the necessity for which 
arises from the fact, that on the north, south, and east, 
Belgium is without a ' scientific frontier,' and is hence exposed 
to the inroads of her neighbours, if they should happen to be 
unfriendly. The chief are — ^Antwerp, Bruges, Obent, Conrtni, 
Ostend, Nienport, Yprei, Mom, Toumay, Kftmur, OharleiQi, liege. 

12. IKBUSTBIAL FUBSITITS.— Agrioultore is very advanced. 
It is said that one-half of the soil is arable, and yields to skil- 
ful cultivation abundant crops of wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, 
hemp, potatoes, hops, and chicory. There are few ditches, 
hedges, or open drains around tiie farmers' fields, and hence 
every foot of Soil is rendered productive. Beetroot is largely 
cultivated for the sugar manufacture. Bearing of Beee forms 
an important industry, especially in Limbiu-g and the Cam- 
pine^ a barren waste not fit for tillage. Oattle- rearing is 
earned on to a large extent ; annual stock, i,25o,cxx>. 
Flanders is celebrated for its fine draught horses, and is said 
to contain 3oo^ooa 

18. HINEBALB are very abundant, and form the chief 
source of the wealth of Belgium. Hainault, Namur, li^ge, and 
Luxemburg are styled ' the mineral provinces.' Belgium ranks 
second to England in its Goal products, which in one year 
amoimted to 16,000,000 tons, at an estimated value of 
;£i2,ooo,ooa Ircni also is most abundant. The annual value 
of manufactured iron is not less than ;£ 10,000,000. Other 
minerals of less importance are lead, copper, alum, zinc, 
manganese, sulphur, marble, etc. 

14. KANUFAOTUBES are important and extensive. The 
following are the principal, with their chief centres : — 

AfeialliCt . . Li&ge» Namur, Charleroi, Verviers. 

Lace, . . . Bnusels, Mechlin, Louvain, Bruges. 

Carpets^ . . Brussels, Toumav. 

Linen^ , . Bruges, St Nicolas, Courtrai. 

Wbo/Un, . . Verviers (the Leeds of Belgium}, Utge, Yprea. 

Co/toH, . Ghent (Manchester of Belgium). 

Si/i and Vehfet, , Antwerp, Lierre; 
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15. COIQIEBGE. — Extensive. Ib^rtB, to the value of 
/8o,ooo,6oo^ are coal, flax, hemp, linen, woollen and cotton 
goods, firearms, hardware, lace, carpets, sugar, tobacco, hops, 
cattle, horses, grain. ImportB, to the value of ;£94,ooo,ooo, 
are colonial produce, raw material for manufactures, wines, 
fruits, provisions, etc. 

16. BEVENUE, ;£io,ooo,oocx EzpenditoiOi the same. National 
Debt, about ;£6o,ooo,ooa 

17. ABMY, about 100,000 in time of war, and 40,000 in time 
of peace. Kavy, inconsiderable, but steadily increasing. 

18. EDUCATION has been much neglected, and great 
numbers are ignorant and superstitious. Greater attention, 
however, has of late been given to the subject. Primary 
schools, supported and superintended by the State, are now 
pretty general. There are four Universities — Brussels, 
LrOuvain, Ghent, and Li^ge. 

19. BEUOION. — The great mass of the people profess to 
belong to the Church of Rome. All denominations are 
tolerated, and partly paid by the State. The king is a 
Protestant 

20. The GOVEBNMENT is a limited hereditary monarchy. 
The legislatm-e consists of the king and two Chambers, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives ; the members of 
both are chosen by the people. 

21. GENERAL BEli£ABES.-~Note that nearly all the Belgian 
towns of importance are distinguished for their fine Gothic 
cathedrals, embellished with works of art, beautifully carved 
pulpits, magnificent altar-pieces, exquisitdy painted windows, 
and splendid paintings of the most celebrated masters of the 
Flemish schooL 

(i) BmsBels, on the Senne, capital (370,000), ^Miniature 
of Paris,' is a beautiful city, containing besides its cathedral, 
splendid palaces, beautiful parks and squares adorned with 
statues and fountains, fine gsdleries of paintings and sculpture, 
etc. It is noted for lace, carpet, glove, and jewellery manu- 
factures. 

(2} Antwerp, on the Scheldt, commercial capital (150,000), 
at one time one of the most commercial cities of Western 
Europe. It has extensive docks, fine picture gallery, magni- 
ficent churches, amongst which note the cathedral containing 
the paintings of Rubens, and having a spire 446 feet high. 
Diamond-cutting, brewing, distilling, sugar-refining, etc., are 
ciuried on to a considerable extent. 

N 
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(3) BnqiiM, capital of West Flanders, and connected by 
canals with the North Sea. It receives its name from the 
numerous bridges which span the canals which intersect it, 
and which open in the centre for the passage of vessels. It 
is a very ancient town, and was once distinguished for the 
extent of its commerce. Its tapestry is of Evaopean celebrity. 
It was the chief town of the Hanseatic League, which was 
simply a trade tmion of certain towns for the purpose of 
protecting and advancing their commercial interests. The 
principal manufacture is mce. 

(4) Ghent (130,000), capital of East Flanders, at the junction 
of the Lys and Scheldt. It resembles Amsterdam, being 
built on 26 islands, spanned by 280 bridges. John of Gaunt, 
son of Edward ill., was bom here in 134a 

(5) Ortend, a favourite seaside resort, with one of the finest 
promenades in Europe. It is a packet station to Dover. 

(6) Lidge (116,000), capital of province of same name, 
picturesquely situated in a beautiful valley, and celebrated for 
Its firearms and mining schooL It is caUed the Birmingham 
of Belgium. The coal and iron so abundant in its neighbour- 
hood give to Li^e much of its commercial importance. 

(7) VnvDrde, near Brussels. William Tyndale, who largely 
aided the Reformation by his translation of the Greek 
Testament into English, was condemned for heresy and 
burnt 1536. 

(8) BATTLEFIELDS. — There have been so many battles 
fought in Belgium that it has been called the * Battlefield of 
Europe.' Take the following : — (i) Courtrai, in West Flanders, 
1302. — ^The Flemish burghers gained a signal victory over 
the French. After the battle they collected 700 gold spurs 
from the dead bodies of the French knights, hence it has 
been called 'The Battle of the Spurs.^ (2) Seneffe, in 
Hainault, 1674. — The French under Cond^ defeated WilUam 
III. of England at the head of the allied forces of England, 
Holland, and Spain. (3) KamilllflHj in Brabant, 1706. — ^The 
Duke of Marlborough defeated the French under Marshal 
Villeroy, the result of which was that the French renounced 
their claim to the Spanish Netherlands. (4) Oodenazde, in 
East Flanders, 1708. — The Duke of Marlborough defeated the 
French under Marshal Villars. ^5) Fontenoy, in Hainault, 
1745. — ^The French under Marshal Saxe, in the war of the 
Austrian succession, defeated the allied forces of England, 
Holland, and Austria. (6) Jemappes, in Hainault, 1792. — The 
French under Marshal Dumouriez defeated the Austrians. 
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(7) RenniB, in Hainault, 1794. — The French Republic under 
Jourdan defeated the allied forces under the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg. (8) Quatre Bras, 10 miles south of Waterloo, i6th June 
1815. — The Duke of Wellington defeated the French under 
Marshal Ney. But at Ligny, on the same day, Napoleon i. 
defeated the Prussians under Blucher. (9) Waterloo, 10 miles 
from Brussels, 1 8th Tune 181 5. — ^Wellington completely defeated 
Napoleon, who fled from the battlefield. An enormous mound 
of earth, surmounted by a gigantic lion, made out of the 
cannon taken from the French, has been erected on the spot 
where the battle raged the hottest, in commemoration of the 
victory. 



The Four Largest Towns are : — 



Population. 
Brussels, . • 370,000 
Antwerp^ • • 150,000 



Popnlation. 
Ghent, • • . 130,000 
LUge, • • . 116,000' 



EMINEKT HEN. 

The old Flemish school of painters is celebrated throughout 
Europe. Bubens is perhaps the greatest portrait and land- 
scape painter of his own or of any other age. His masterpiece 
is ' The Descent from the Cross,' now in Antwerp Cathedral. 
Vandycb was an eminent portrait and historical painter. He 
was created a Baronet by Charles I., and endowed with a 
pension of ;£2oo a year. These two painters were natives of 
Antwerp. 



FRANCE. 

1. NAME. — France derives its name from the Franks (free- 
men), a German tribe, who at a very early period settled in 
the Country, and gave to it its present name. It was called 
Gaul or Gallia in the time of the Romans, and its inhabitants 
CkkulB or Galli. 

2. EXTENT, etc.— It is bounded on the north by Belgium 
and the English Channel ; on the south by the Pyrenees and 
the Mediterranean Sea ; on the east by Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy ; and on the west by the Bay of Biscay. Its area 
is about 3^ times the size of England, with a population of 
about 37,000,000. 

8. HISTOBY AND GOVEBNMENT.— (i) In the 5th century. 
Clevis, king of the Franks, introduced Christianity, and laid 
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the foundation of the French Empire. (2) In the reigns of 
Edward ill. and Henry v. of England, the north of France 
came into the possession of England, and Henry vi., son of 
Henrjr v., was crowned king of England and France. (3) In 
the reign of Charles vii., through the courage of Joan of Arc, 
who confidently asserted her divine mission, England lost 
most of her French possessions, and France once more 
assumed her position among the nations of Europe. (4) In 
the reign of Charles ix., from 30,000 to 50,000 Protestants were 
massacred on St Bartholomew's Day, 24th August 1572. (5) 
In 1593, in the reign of Henry iv., there was passed the famous 
Edict of Nantes, securing civil and religious freedom to the 
Protestants. But Louis xiv. revoked this edict in 1685, the 
result of which was that 400,000 Protestants sought refuge in 
other countries. (6) In 1793, the most terrible revolution 
which ever afflicted a nation commenced, and Louis xvi. 
and his queen, Marie Antoinette, were beheaded. (7) In 
1799, Napoleon Bonaparte was appointed First Consul, and 
in 1804 proclaimed Emperor. (8) The Allied Soverei^s of 
Europe succeeded in putting down Napoleon, who resigned 
the crown of France, 18 14, and retired to Elba, from which he 
escaped, and was finally crushed by Wellington at Waterloo, 
181 5. The kingly power was then restored in the person of 
Louis xviii., brother to Louis xvi. He died in 1824, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Count d'Artois, under the 
title of Charles x. (9) In 1830 another revolution took place, 
Charles x. was compelled to abdicate, and the Duke of 
Orleans appointed king under the title of Louis Philippe, 
king of the French. (10) In 1848 there was another revolu- 
tion, Louis Philippe fled to England, and died there in 185a 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon L, now 
appeared on the scene, and became President of the Republic, 
and finally emperor. (11) In 1870, war was declared against 
Prussia, which resulted in the total defeat of the French 
armies, the overthrow of the empire, and the establishment 
of a Republic. This is now the form of government 

4. DIVISIONa— Before the Revolution in 1789, France was 
divided into 36 provinces. After that time it was divided into 
86 departments. In 1866, France received from Italy, Savoy 
and Nice, which were divided into three departments, as com- 
pensation for the aid rendered to Victor Emmanuel in obtain- 
mg Lombardy from the Austrians. In 187 1, at the conclusion 
of the war with Germany, France ceded to that power Alsace 
and part of Lorraine, entailing a loss of 5800 square miles of 
territoryi with a population of 1} millions. France consists at 
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present of 87 departments, which are named after some river, 
mountain, or other physical feature. The old provinces are 
better known in history. They are here given with the 
corresponding new departments : — 



Former Provmces. 



Isle de France^ . 

ChampagfUt . \ 

JLofTtttftt, • 

French Flanders, 

ArtoiSt . . . 

Picardy^ . , 

Normandy, . 

Brittany, , . 

Poitou, . . 

Anjou, . . . 

Maine^ . . . 

Aunts, . . . 
Saintonge, 

Orleannois, . 

Touraine, . . 
Nivemais, 
Bourbonnais, . 

Marche, . . 

Limousin, . . 

Berry, , , . 
Auvergne^ 
Franche-Comtt, 

Lyonnais, . . 
Burgundy, 

Languedoc, . 

Alsace, . . . 
Dauphine, 

RousiUon, . . 

Foix, • • . 

Guienne, . . 

Gascony, . . 

Beam, . . . 



Prevence, . 

Avignon, . 

Corsica, , 

Savoy, . • 

Nice, . . 



Capital. 



Paris, . 4 

Chalon-sur- 

Mame, 
Nancy, . . 
Lille, . . . 
Arras, . . 
Amiens, . . 

Rouen, . 

Rennes, . 

Nantes, . 

Angers, . . 

Le Mans, . 

Rochelle, . 

Saintes, . . 

Orleans, . . 

Tours, . . 

Nevers, . . 
Moulins, 

GuAret, . . 

Limoges, . 
Bourges, 

Claremont, . 
Besan9on, 

Lyons, . . 

Dijon, . . 

Toulouse, i 

Belfort, . . 
Grenoble, . 
Perpignan, . 
Foix, . . . 

Bordeaux, i 

Perigueux, . 
Pau, . . . 

Marseilles, < 

Avignon, 
Bastia, . . 
Chambery, . 
Nice, . . . 



Corresponding New Departments. 



Seine, Seine et Oise, Seine et 

Mame, Oise, Aisne. 
Ardennes, Mame, Aube, Haute 

Mame. 
Meuse, Meurtheand Moselle, Vosges. 
Nord. 

Pas de Calais. 
Somme. 
Seine Inferieure, Eure, Calvados, 

Manche, Ome. 
lUe-Vilaine, Loire Inferieure, Mor- 

bihan, Finisterre, Cdtes-du-Nord. 
Vend^, Deux Sevres, Vienne, 
Maine et Loire. 
Sarthe, Mayome. 
Chaiente. 

Charente Infi^rieure. 
Eure et Loire, Loire et Cher, Loiret. 
Indre et Loire. 
Ni^vre. 
Allier. 
Creuse. 

Haute ^^enne, Corrftze, 
Cher, Indue. 
Cantal, Puy de Ddme. 
Haute Sadne, Doubs, Jura. 
Loire, Rhone. 

Yonne, C6te d'Or, Sadne et Loire, Ain. 
Haute Loire, Arddche, Liz^re, Gard 

Herault.Tam,Aude, HauteGaronne. 
Haute Rhin, Bas Rhin. 
Hautes Alpes. Drdme, Is^re. 
Pyr^n^ Orientales. 
Ariege. 
Aveyron, Lot, Dordogne, Tarn et 

Garonne, Lot et Garonne. Gironde. 
I.Andes, Gers, Hautes Pyr^n^es, 
Basses Pyr6n^. 
Bouches du Rhone, Var, Basses 

Pyr^n^s. 
Vaucluse. 
Corse. 

Savoie, Haute Savoie. 
Alpes Maritimes. 
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6. FEOPLE. — ^The French are mostly Celts, and speak tbe 
French language, which is closely allied to the Latin. Dif- 
ferent dialects are spoken in different localities. Aimoric is 
spoken in Brittany, in the north ; Baiqiie, on the borders of 
the Pyrenees ; Gennan, on the borders of the Rhine ; and 
Italian, in Corsica. But French may be regarded as the 
language of the country. The French people are gay, lively, 
polite, brave, refined in taste, ingenious, and passionately 
fond of military fame ; but they are uncommonly fickle, as 
evinced by the dethronement of Napoleon III., and in their 
treatment of their generals when not victorious. 

6. The CLIMATE of France is agreeable and healthy. In 
the north it resembles the south of England. In the centre 
the air is drier, lighter, and more buoyant, and the vine 
flourishes. In the south, summer is oppressively hot ; and 
the olive, orange, an d lem on are cultivated. 

7. PHTSIOAL FEATURES. — With the exception of the region 
of the Auvergne, and the southern and eastern frontiers, the 
surface of France is undulating and monotonous, though in 
many parts not wanting in picturesque beauty. Near the 
south shore of the Bay of Biscay are extensive tracts of 
marshy, sandy soil, called Landes (heaths), with here and 
there a fertile spot like an oasis in a desert. The inhabitants 
live by hunting, fishing, rearing bees, sheep, and swine, and 
by the products of the pine forests — wood, resin, and turpen- 
tine. They use stilts in their locomotion through the marshy 
plains. On the coasts of the Mediterranean and the Bay of 
Biscay are Lagoons, from which quantities of salt are obtained 
by evap orati on. 

8. MINEBAL 8PBIK08 are very numerous. It is said that 
there are 400 in the Pyrenees. Note (i) Eaux Bonnes; 
(2) Eaux Chaudes ; (3) Cauter^ts ; (4) Barnes ; (5) Bagnferes 
de Bigo rrej (6) Bagfn&es de Luchon ; (7) Ax ; (8) Aix (Savoie). 

9. CAPES.— (i) Gzis Nez (Grey Nose), near Calais ; (2) La 
Hague, north of the Cotentin Peninsula ; (3) Point Baz, west 
of Finisterre, in the Peninsula of Bretagne; (4) Point de 
Gxaves, north of Gironde. 

10. ISLANDS. — The small Ides around the coast are of little 
importance. Coraica, in the Mediterranean, forms one of the 
departments under the title of the OoxBe ; capital, Ajaocio. It is 
mountainous. The soil is fertile, yielding grain, wine^ fruits, 
in abundance. It has large forests of chestnut^ oak, beech, 
and pine, which attains to a height of 126 feet. The mineral 
products are iron, lead, antimony, marble, and around its 
coasts, tunny, anchovy, and pilchards are foimd in abund- 
ance. It is also interesting as the birth-place of Napoleoa I. 
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The island was surrendered to France by the Genoese in 1768. 
Its area is 3400 square miles ; population, 262,000. 

11. HOnNTAIN&— The mountains skirt the borders of the 
country. The interior is for the most part level, with here 
and there a gentle upland. 

(i) The Pytenees separate France from Spain. Note Mbuiit 
Pezdu, nearly 1 1,000 feet 

(2) The Western Alps separate France from Italy. Note 
Mont Bhmo, 15,784 ; highest point in Europe. 

(3) The Jura separate France from Switzerland. Note 
Molleeon, above 6000 feet. 

(4) The Vosges, in the north-east, bordering on the Rhine. 
Note Ballon d'AJsace, near 500 feet. 

(5) The Oeyennes, in Departments Loz^re and ArdSche* 
Note Mount Mezin, above 5000 feet. 

(6) The Auveigne, west of the Cevcnnes, in Puy de D6me. 
Note Fie de Sancy, above 6000 feet. Many extinct volcanoes. 

(7) The Ardennes, on the borders of Belgium (1800 feet). 
(8^ Cote d'Or Mountams, the watershed of several rivers. 

(9; The CoiBican Moimtains. Note Monte Botondo, above 
9000 feet. 

LAKES are few. Note Annecy, 9 miles long, 2 miles wide, 
1400 feet above the sea, surrounded by magnificent scenery, 
is 22 miles south of Geneva. Lake Bourget, 7 miles north-west 
of Chambery, is 10 miles long and 2 miles wide. Grand Lieu 
{Loire- Inferteure) is 8 miles lone and 4 miles wide. 

12. PLAINS.— (I } The Plain of Burgundy, north-east (2) The 
Plain of Languedoo. (3) The Valley of the Bhone. (4) The 
lAndes. 

18. The OOAST LINE extends about 1500 linear miles. The 
chief openings are — (i) The Bay of St. Michael's, on the west 
(2) The Bay of Biscay. (3) The Gulf of Lyons, in the Medi- 
terranean^^ 

14. BTVEBS. — France is a well-watered country. The rivers 
generally run in a north-west direction, and except the Rhone, 
are to a large extent navigable. The principal are : — 

(i) The Seine rises in Department C6te d'Or, receives the 
Manie, (Hse, Yonne, and Aube, and flows into the English 
Channel. 

(2) The Loire rises in the Cevennes, receives the AlHer, Ohery 
Indra, and Vienne, and flows into the Bay of Biscay. 

(3) The Garonne rises in the Pyrenees, receives the Axiego^ 
the Tarn and the Lot, and after passing Bordeaux, receives 
the Dordogne, after which it is called the Gironde, and finally 
flows into the Bay of Biscay. 

(4) The Rhone rises in the Swiss Alps, flows through the 
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Lake of Geneva, and discharges its waters by four mouths 
into the Mediterranean near Marseilles. At Lyons it receives 
its largest tributary the fladne, and farther south the Aidklie, 
Iieve, Brame, and Dnnmoe. Having a high source, it is one of 
the most rapid rivers in Europe, and hence not suited for 
navigation. 

(5) Less important rivers are the Somme in the north, which 
flows into the English Channel ; the Gfaaxente, which flows 
through departments of same name into the Atlantic near 
Rochefort ; the Adonr, which rises in the Pyrenees, and flows 
through the Landes into the Bay of Biscay. The Scheldt and 
the Ifouse have only their upper courses in France ; and the 
Kofelle, which joins the Rhine at Coblentz, has only part of 
its course in French territory. 



Table of French Rivers with the Chief Towns. 


Riven. 


Len^h 
in Miles. 


Towns. 


SeinSt • • . 


380 


Havre, Rouen, Elbeuf, Paris, Troyes. 


MartUt . . 




Chalons-sur-Marne, Langres. 


Oise, . . . 




Compi^gne. 


Aisne, . . 




Soissons. 


Loire, . . 


613 


Nantes, Tours, Orleans, St. Etienne. 


Mayenne 
Allier, . . 




Angers. 




Moulins. 


Cher, . . , 




Tours. 


Vienne, . . 




Limoges. 


Sarthe^ . . 




Alenfon. 


Charente, . . 
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Rocbfort, Cognac, Angouldme. 


Garonne, . • 


350 


Bordeaux, Toulouse. 


Ariige, . . 
Doraogne, . 




Foix. 




St. Emilion. 


Tarn, . . 




Albi. 


Adour, . . . 
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Bayonhe, Bagnires. 


Gave, . . . 




Pau. 


Rhone, . . . 


640 


Marseilles. Aries, Avignon, Lyons. 


Saone, . . 




Macon, ChaIons-8ur-&i6ne, Dijon. 


Durance, • 




Avignon. 


Isire, . , . 




Grenoble. 


Ardiche, . 






Drdme, , . 






Sofntne, ... 


"5 


Amiens, Oecy (near), Abbeville, Sl Quentin. 


Scheldt,. . . 




Valenciennes, Cambrai* 


Scarfe, . . 




Douay, Arras. 


Meuse, . . • 




Sedan, Verdun. 


MoseUe, . . 




Epinal. 


Meurthe, 




Luneville, Nancy. 
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15. INTEBOOMlIUNIOATION.^There are great facilities for 
transit (i) There are 260,000 miles of national, departmental, 
and communal Beads kept in good repair. (2) 25,500 miles of 
BivezB, navigable to a considerable extent. (3) Nearly 3000 miles 
of Oanato. The Oanal de Booigogne connects the Sadne and 
Seine through the medium of the Yonne. The Canal da Midi 
connects the Mediterranean and Atlantic. The Canal da Centre 
connects the Loire and Sadne. The Western Canal connects 
Brest with Nantes ; and the Mame-Bhine Canal connects the 
Rhine with the Mame, and hence with the Seine and English 
ChanneL (4) 15,000 miles of Ballways. (5) 35,000 miles of 
Telegraphio lines. 

16. AGBICULTUBE is not far advanced. One-half of the 
land is arable. The soil is fertile. Three-fifths of the people 
are employed in tillage. The farms are very small, arising 
from the practice of dividing them on the death of a parent 
amongst the members of the family. The farmers are gene- 
rally the owners of the land which they cultivate. It is said 
there are not less than 5 millions of small proprietors. The 
chief productions are wine, wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, 
maize, beetroot, hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, madder, chicory, 
and in the south, the olive and mulberry tree, its leaves being 
the chief food of the silkworm. 

The grain produced is not sufficient for home consumption, 
and hence wheat and other grain are largely imported. The 
vineyards occupy one twenty-fifth of the soil, and the annual 
produce is estimated at 1600 million gallons, valued at 
;£6o,ooo.ooa The chief centres of the wine trade are Bor- 
gondy, Champagne, Bordeaux, and Cette on the Mediterranean. 
Bees are reared to the value of ;£8oo,ooo. Poultry, to the value 
of ;f 5,ooo,ooa Eggs are produced to the value of ^8,ooo,ooa 
Of FroitSf oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, and olives, are grown 
in the south in abundance. 

17. FOBESTS. — About one-seventh of the land is covered 
with forests, which consist of chestnut, oak, beech, pine, ash, 
elm, fir, cork, which supply timber for shipbuilding and 
carpentry, and wood for fuel. The principal forests are — (i) 
Ardennes, bordering on Germany. (2) Fontainebleaa, 35 miles 
south-east of Paris. (3) Compiegne, 45 miles north of Paris. 
(4) Orleans, department Loiret. (5) Vosges, in the north-east. 
(6) Arcachon, between the Gironde*and Adour. 

18. MINEBAI8. — Iron and coal are the chief mineral pro- 
ducts, but being found in separate localities, they are not so 
profitable as in England, where they are found together in the 
same neighbourhood. The produce of iron and coal is not 
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sufficient for home consumption, and hence France is a large 
importer of these minerals, especially trom England. Other 
minerals are salt, marble, antimony, in abundance ; also lead, 
tin, zinc, manganese, and slate. 

19. FTRTTRTITES. — Pilchards, sole, oysters, and mackerel are 
obtained on the west coast ; tunny and anchovy in the Medi- 
terranean ; whilst the cod and herring fisheries give employ- 
ment to 22,000 men, and yield annually 60,000 tons. 

20. MANITFAOTUBES are very extensive, second only to 
England. The following are the principal, with their chief 
centres : — 

Aletalst . St. Etienne (Loire), Nogent (Haute Mame). 

Silk, , . Lyons Qunction of Rhone and Sa6ne), Toum 

CottoKt . Kouen (Seine), Lille (Nord). 

Linen^ , Valenciennes ^Scheldt), Lille (Nord), 

Woollen^ . Sedan (Meuse), Elbetu (Nord). 

Jewellery t . Paris. 

Lace^ . . Bayeux, Arras. Calvados, Alen9on. 

Flannels, . Rheims (Mame).. 

Cambric^ , Cambrai (Scheldt). 

Muslin, . Nancy (Meurtbe). 

Gloves, . Paris, Grenoble (is^). 

Tapestry, . Gobelins (Paris), Beauvais (Oise). . 

Glass, . . Aisne, Nord, Seine (deps.). 

Brandy, . Cognac (Charente). 

Soap^ . . Marseilles. 

Watches, . Besan9on (F. Comt^). 

Porcelain, Sevres (Paris), Limoges (Haute Vienne). 

21. OOMMEBGE is very extensive. Her command of the 
North Sea, Atlantic, and Mediterranean gives to France great 
facilities for foreign trade. Exports, to the value of j£i 7 5,000,000, 
are silk, wines, brandy, fruits, jewellery, woollen and cotton 
goods, etc. Imports, to the value of ^194,000,000, are coal, 
grain, colonial produce, raw cotton, and wool for manufactures, 
etc. 

22. BEVENUE, ;£i 19,000,000. Expenditure, rather less. 
National Debt, about ;£9oo,ooo,ooo. 

28. ASM7, 700,000 in time of peace ; i,ooo/xx> in time of 
war. Kavy, 498 vessels, of which 60 are ironclads. 

24. EDUCATIOK is not yet far advanced, but great attention 
has of late years been given to the subject It is presided 
over by a Minister of Public Instruction, and the State devotes 
;^2,ooo,ooo to the education of the country. 

25. BELiaiON.— The mass of the people are Catholics, but 
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an denominations are allowed. Protestants and Jews are 
paid by the State as well as those professing the National 
Faith. Dissenters, however, from the prevailing religion are 
not permitted to proselytize. 

TOWNS. 

To prevent repetition, let it be not^d that most of the 
important towns of France are distinguished for their hotels 
de ville, museums of antiquities, galleries of paintings and 
sculpture, extensive libraries, educational institutes, and 
especially for their splendid Gothic cathedrals and churches, 
embellished with all the treasures of science and art which the 
nation commands. 

1. COAST TOWNS. — Beginning at the north, proceed round 

the north-west and south coasts, (i) Donki]^ the church of 

the Dunes, built in the midst of sandhills, possessed for some 

time by the English, and sold by Charles ll. to Louis xiv. in 

1662. Declared a free port in 1826. (2) Calais, strongly 

fortified. Steam packet station to Dover. Exports annually 

50,000,000 of eggs. Acquired by England after a memorable 

si^e in the reign of Edward ill., and lost in the reign of 

Queen Mary. (3) Boulogne, a favourite sea-bathing place. 

Packet station to Folkestone ; fortified ; numerous English 

residents. (4) Dieppe, fashionable sea-bathing place. Steam 

packet station to Newhaven ; carving in ivory. (5) Havre, a 

port with great foreign trade. Its imports and exports are 

said to amount to £8o,ooo,ooa (6) Cherbourg, opposite the 

Isle of Wight ; is strongly fortified. It is protected by a vast 

breakwater 2^ miles long, with strong forts on its centre and 

at each extremity, and constructed at a cost of ;£2, 500,000. 

(7) St. Male, fortified ; numerous exports, especially butter to 

JBngland to the annual value of ;£ 1,000,000. (8) Brest, one of 

the great naval stations of France ; fortified ; shipbuilding. 

(9) L^Oiient, originally established to trade with the East, 

hence its name ; fortified ; arsenal ; shipbuilding, (ip) 

Kochelle, fortified ; shipbuilding ; stronghold of Huguenots 

or French Protestants, who surrendered the place to Louis 

XIII., 1628. (11) Boohefort (fort on the rock), great naval 

station, strongly fortified ; arsenal ; shipbuilding ; fine har- 

hour. (12) St. Nazaire, at the mouth of tne Loire, has a great 

foreign trade, and is the packet station to the West Indies. 

(i3)Bayomie gives its name to the bayonet, invented 1679. 

(14,) Five miles distant is Bianitz, a favourite seaside resort of 

the late Napoleon iii. and his family. (15) Cette, at the entrance 

of the Canal du Midi, has great trade in the manufacture 
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and export of inferior claret (i6) MazseillM (312,000), in the 
Gulf 01 Lyons, first commercial port of France ; packet station 
to the East ; fortified. It was founded by a Greek colony 
from. Asia Minor, B.C 600, and was called Massilia. It has 
large soap manufactures, producing to the annual value of 
;£6,ooo,ooa (17) Toulon, Department Var, the principal 
station of the Freijch Navy ; strongly fortified ; large trade 
with Spain and Algeria. (18) Cannes, Nice, Mentone, San Bemo in 
Alpes Maritimes, are noted for their delightful climate, and are 
much frequented by invalids. 

2. BIVEB TOWNS.— (7« the »S>/«^.— Paris, nearly 2,000,000. 
Its magnificent buildings, splendid streets, boulevards, squares, 
and gardens ; its numerous monuments and works of art ; its 
literary, scientific, and benevolent institutions ; its noble Gothic 
Notre Dame and Grecian Madeleine, with their gorgeous 
decorations ; its manufactures of articles of taste and fashion, 
render it the metropolis not only of France, but of Europe, 
and perhaps of the world. The Palaee of VenaiHes, about 10 
miles distant, is celebrated for its magnificent gardens, foun- 
tains, and gallery of paintings illustrating the martial glory of 
France ; and at a distance of 5 miles is St Denis, the place of 
sepulture of the French kings. Bonen (100,000} is one of the 
most picturesque cities of France, the ancient residence of 
William the Conqueror, and of die Dukes of Normandy. 
From its extensive cotton manufacture it is called the Man- 
chester of France. In its cathedral is preserved the heart of 
Coeur de Lion. Troyee gives its name to the English weight 
known as ' Troy weight' 

On the Loire. — ^Nantes is most picturesquely situated about 
30 miles from the sea, and has large export of brandy. It is 
noted for the famous ' Edict of Nantes,' by Henry iv. in 1598, 
giving toleration to the French Protestants, and for the 
Revocation of the Edict by Louis xiv. in 1685, by which 
large numbers were compelled to emigrate to England and 
other countries. Toms has large manufactures of silk. Qrieans 
is memorable for its siege by the Duke of Bedford. Joan of 
Arc, called the Maid of Orleans, confident in her divine 
mission, inspired the French troops with indomitable courage, 
and the English were obliged to retire. She was afterwards 
taken prisoner, and burnt as a witch at Rouen. Both here 
and at Orleans noble equestrian statues commemorate her 
memory. On the Sarthe, tributary of Loire, stands Alen^on, 
famed for its lace, called Point d'Alengon. On the Claine^ 
connected with the Loire by the Vienne, stands Poitien, 
memorable for the victory of the Black Prince over the French 
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King John, who was taken prisoner and carried to London, 
where he died. 

On the Garonne, — ^Bordeaux (200,000), large import and 
export trade. Celebrated for its claret wines. TonloiiM 
(125,000), ancient capital of Languedoc, has numerous manu- 
factures, and carries on large trade with Spain. On the 
Dordogne^ a tributary of the Garonne, stands St Emilion, which 
gives its name to a famous claret 

On the Rhone, — ^Arles is noted for lace, and Roman remains, 
and as the seat of thirteen ecclesiastical councils. Avignon 
is a prosperous town, noted as the compulsory residence of 
the Roman pnontififs during the 14th century. Lyons (325,000), 
at the junction of the Sadne with the Rhone, is the first 
manufacturing town of France, and is the great centre of the 
silk trade, which gives employment to 140,000 hands. It has 
large printing establishments. Near the Rhone is the district 
and town of Orange, from which William of Nassau and his 
successors derived Uie title of ' Prince of Orange.' 

On the Sadne, — ^Maoon has a large trade in wine, called 
Macon from the town. Dijon, on a tributary, was the capital 
of ancient Burgundy, and is now the centre of the Burgundy 
wine trade. BesanQon, on a tributary, is a strong military 
position, celebrated for beer, and watches to the yearly 
number of 60,000. 

On the Sofnme, — Amiftns has numerous manufactiu'es. 
Abbeville is strongly fortified, has various manufactures, and 
Roman remains. Oiecy, 10 miles distant, is noted for the 
victory of Edward III. with 40,000 over 100,000 French. The 
blind King of Bohemia was slain, and the Black Prince took 
his crest, three ostrich feathers, and his motto, Ich Dien^ ' I 
serve,' in memory of having ' earned his spurs.' This crest 
and motto are still adopted by the Prince of Wales. St. 
Qnentin has manufactures of ^ce and cotton, and is noted for 
the victory of Philip li. of Spain over the French, and to 
commemorate which he built the EscuriaL 

On the Scheldt, — ^Valendennefl is noted for its numerous 
coal mines and beetroot sugar manufactories. Gamfaiai gives 
its name to the linen fabric called cambric. On the Scarpe^ 
a tributary of the Scheldt, is Bouay, which gives its name to 
the Roman Catholic version of the Old Testament, translated 
from the Latin Vulgate, 1609. Rheims, on a tributary of the 
Aisne^ Department Mame, gives its name to the Roman 
Catholic version of the New Testament, translated from the 
Latin Vulgate, 1582. Here the French kings were crowned 
down to 183a 

On the Meurthe, '-^'Skdxsj^ considered one of the most 
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elegauit towns of France, and noted for its embroidered 
muslin. 

Oh the Meuse.* ftediMi, near the Belgian frontier, where, in 
1870, Napoleon lil., with his army of 90,000, surrendered to 
William, king of Prussia, and was carried a prisoner to 
Germany. 

8. OTHEB NOTED TOWNS {not on the coast or on rivers). — (:) 
Lille, on the Doule Canal, connecting the Scarpe with the Lys, 
is one of the strongest fortresses, and has important manufac- 
tures^ particularly cotton. (2) BeUbrt, between the Vosges 
and the Jura, is a strongly-fortified frontier town. (3) NimeB, 
Department Gard, a very ancient town, with Roman antiquities, 
and remains of a temple of Diana. (4) Agioeourt, Department 
Pas-de-Calais, noted for the victory of Henry v. over the 
French Constable D'Albret (141 5). (5) Alhi, Department 
Tarn, was the stronghold of the Albigenses, and from whence 
they are named. (6) Bayenz, Department Calvados. In the 
Ca&edral is a representation of the invasion of England by 
William the Conqueror in tapestry, said to have been wrought 
by his queen, Matilda. (7) Olumibery, capital of French 
Savoie, noted for its sulphurous springs. (8) Fftn (Gave), 
Basses Pyrenees, a favounte winter residence of the English, 
and the birthplace of Henry iv., and Bemadotte, who became 
king of Sweden. (9) Malplaqnet^ Department Nord, memor- 
able for the victory of the Duke of Marlborough over the 
French in 1709. (10) OhamomiJbc, a village at the foot of 
Mont Blanc, in a valley 3439 feet above the level of the sea, 
and from which excursions are made to the Mer de Glace and 
other places of interest (11) Mionaoo, Department Alpes 
Maritimes, is a small independent principality, consisting of 
the town of Monaoo, and a small territory annexed. Princi- 
pality, 5700; town, 2700, very picturesque and salubrious, 
and noted for its public gambling table, Monte Carlo. Lomdes, 
in province of Gascony, and Fazay le Honial, near Mame, are 
places of great pilgrimages. 

The following are the Ten Laigest Towns : — 





PopulaticxL 




Popniatinn. 


PariSt , • 


• 2,000,000 


Toulouse, . 4 


. 132,000 


Lyons, • • 


343»ax> 


St. Etienne, , 


. 128,000 


Marseilles^ , 


320,000 


NanteSt . , 


• 124,000 


Bordeaux, • 


215,000 


Rouen, . , 


• zo6,ooo 


UUe, . 


• 164,000 
EMINENT 


Havre, • , 
FEBSONB. 


• 95*<»o 



The number of brilliant French scn/ants is l^on. Note 
(i) Calvin, a most distinguished Protestant reformer and 
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theologian, whose Scripture Commentaries and Institutes 
attest his greatness. (2) Moliere, one of the greatest 
dramatists. Note his Le Misanthrope and Le Tertuffe. 
(3) BnfTon was a great naturalist His Natural History is 
well known. (4) Bdlin, rector of the University of Paris, 
known chiefly by his Ancient History. (5) Pascal, eminent 
for philosophy and literature. His Provincial Letters are well 
known. (6) Gomeille was a great tragedian. His MdcUe^ Cid^ 
and Cinna are most admired. (7) Voltaire, an elegant writer, 
author of Henriade^ Charles Douze^ etc. (8) Fenelon, dis- 
tinguished for eloquence, the author of Telemachus. (9) 
Madame de Stael, a celebrated literary authoress endowed with 
no ordinary genius. Her most popular works are Corinne and 
De VAllemagne. (10) Victor Hugo, a most eminent poet, 
author of Les Misdrables^ Napoleon le Petit y etc. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

At one time France had considerable possessions abroad, 
but the wars with England resulted in ceding to this power in 
1763 most of the colonial territory which she had acquired. 
Her possessions, including protectorates, now amount to about 
twdve times the size of England, with a popiulation of about 
6^ millions. 

POSSESSIONS IK ASIA.' 

(i) Pondioheny is on the east coast of India, south of Madras. 
Cotton-spinning is the chief industry. District, 90,00a 
(2) Hah^ in Malabar, west coast of Southern India. 



\ 



3) Karflral, in Tanjore, on the Coromandel Coast 



f4) Tanaon, in Godavery, north of Madras. 

( O Ohandemagore, on the Hugli, 20 miles north of Calcutta. 

(6) Lower Oookin China, south 01 Anam. Capital, Saigon, a 
river port of great conunercial and strategical importance. 

(7} Cambodia, with an area much more than that of Scot- 
land, and a population of one million, is under French 
protection. 

POSSESSIONS IK AFBIOA. 

1. Algeria, on the north coast, has an area three times that 
of Cngland, with a population of more than 3 millions. It was 
acquired in 1830. The capital is Algiers, 50,00a The climate 
is %OQ^ the heat being moderated by Mediterranean breezes. 
In 1 87 1 the country was declared an integral part of France, 
and is governed by a Governor-General advised by a Council 
nominated by the Home Government. 

The People belong to different races—Cabyles, Arabs, 
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Negroes, Jews. Berber and AraUo prevail The BeUgion is 
Mohammedanism. 

The Soil is fertile, and produces grain, esparto grass for 
making paper, olives, tobacco, flax, silk, and fruits in abun- 
dance. The Mineral wealth of the country is considerable. 
The annual produce of the iron mines alone amounts to 
400 000 tons. The EzportB amount to £7,000^000, 

Algeria is divided into three departments, called respec- 
tively after their chief towns : (i) Algiers in the centre, (2) 
CoDBtantine in the east, and (3) Onn in the west. France has 
recently (1881) acquired by treaty suzerain rights over Tunis 
— an important neighbouring territory. 

2. In Senegambia, on the west coast , about 1440 square miles 
of territory, on the banks of the estuary of the river Senegal, 
belong to France. This is usually called the Senegal Settlement. 

8. The Cktboon Settlement, on the river Gaboon, a little 
north of the equator, was established in 1842, in consequence 
of the abundance of ivory in the neighbourhood. 

4. Mayotta and Noesi Be, in the Comoro Group, north-west of 
Madagascar. 

5. St. Marie, off the east coast of Madagascar. 

6. Bourbon or Bennion, east of Madagascar, has an area of 
2500 square miles, with a population of 2o8,ooow Chief export, 
sugar. Capital, St. Denis. 

FOSSBSSIONS IN OCEANIA. 

1. Marqnesaa Islands, 7"* south latitude. 

2. Loyalty Idands, east of Australia. 

3. New Caledonia, east of Australia, used as a penal settlemenL 

4. Society Xdanda, 15'' south of the equator. They were so 
called by Captain Cook in honour of the Royal Society. The 
chief island is Tahiti or Otaheite. It is mountainous, weU 
watered, enjoys a fine climate, and exports cocoa-nut oil, pearl 
shells, lime juice, sugar, and arrowroot, to the value of 
;£ 112,000. The island was under French protection, but King 
Pomare recently (1880) ceded it entirely to France. Area, 
1 175 square miles ; population, 14,000 ; chief port, Papeete. 

5. The Gambler Gronp, through which the Tropic of Capricorn 
passes, and Tonatamon Islands, are under French protection. 

POSSESSIONS IN WEST INDIES. 

1. Martinique, in Little Antilles ; capital. Fort -la -France ; 
chief product, sugar-cane ; area, 900 square miles, with a 
population of 140,00a 
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2. Gnadalonpe, in Little Antilles, with some dependencies, has 
an area of 1600 square miles, with a population of 1 52,00a Its 
imports and exports from and to France amount to ^ 1,400,000. 

8. The small isles of 8t Bartholomew, Les Sodntee^ Besiradey 
Marie Galante, and Korih St Ilartin are also in Little Antilles. 

F068E8SI0NB IN NORTH AMEBIOA. 

St Pfene and Mlqnelon are off the south coast of Newfound- 
land, and have a united area of 210 square miles, with a 
population of 400a 

POSSESSIONS IN SOirCH AMEBIOA. 

Trench Guiana is on the north-east coast, and has an area 
i^ times the size of Scotland, with a population of 32,00a 
The capital is Cayenne (Sooo), on an island of the same name, 
which IS used as a penal settlement, and gives its name to 
Cayenne pepper. Tne exports are ornamental wood, maize, 
dee, sugar, coffee, cotton, and spices. 

Summary of French Territories. 



Tcmtancs. 



FXANCE, 

Possessions in Asia. 

India, 

Lower Cochin China, 

Cambodia (protectedX 



POSSESSIONS IN Africa. 
iUgeria, • 
Senegal Settlements, 
* Oaboon River do., 
St. Marie, . 
Bombon, . 
Ma]rotta, f Comoro! 
I^ossi B4 i Islands, / 



Square 
Kilometres. 



326.388*5 



56,000 
54ta» 



xiOkS09 



318,000 

250,000 

ao,ooo 

900 

0,500 

Soo 
591,900 



PopulAdon. 



37,000,000 



230,000 
z,ooo,ooo 
z, 000,000 



2,230,000 



3,000,000 

600^000 

190,000 

6,000 

908,000 

35.000 



4,029,000 



Area in 

Enflish 

Sq.Miles. 



204,000 



69,068 



• •• 



369.937 



Total 
Populatioii. 



37,000,000 



2,230,000 



4,029,000 
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Summary of French TERRiTOKiES^conh'nued. 



Territories. 


Sqvaie 
Kilometres. 


Population. 


Area in 

English 

Sq. Miles. 


Total 


Possessions in 
Oceania. 
Marquesas Islands, 
Loyalty Islands, 
New daledonia, • 
Society Islands, • 
Ptotectoiates, • 

Possessions in 
America. 
North Apterica — 
St. Pierre, . « 
Miqudon, • 

JVest Indies^ 
Martinique, 
St Bartnolomew, 
Guadeloupe* 
LesSaintes, 
Desirade, etc., • 

South America — 
French Guiana, • 

Foreign Possessio 
France, 

Total Home and Foi 


• 
• 

• 
ns, 


Z«fiOO 

2,000 

17.400 

6,030 


10,000 
15.000 
30,000 
14.000 
9.500 


'7.378 

... 

... 
■.. 

... 
58,562 






27.805 


78.500 


78.500 

•*• 
... 
... 

••• 

#•• 
332,000 


•9IO 
990 

z,6oo 
40 

90,800 


1 
4.0D0 

140,000 

3.000 

153.000 

z,ooo 

32.000 


93.696 


332,000 


• • 
3ssessionsa] 


• • 

• • 

nd Ptots., . 


514.945 
204.000 


6,669,500 
37,ooc^ooo 


718,945 


43.669,500 
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L EXTENT AND POSITION.— Switzerlimd is the land of the 
SwitssexB, called after Bchwytz, the first canton which raised the 
flag of liberty, and which, therefore, has been honoured in 
giving its name to the country. In the time of the Romans 
it was called Helrotia^ and its inhabitants Helyetii. It is 
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bounded on the north by Gennany, on the south by Italy, on 
the east by Austria, and on the west by France. It is about 
half the size of Ireland, with a population of nearly 3,000,00a 

2. HISTOBY. — Switzerland for a considerable time was under 
tiie government of Austria, but in 1307 the standard of inde- 
pendence was raised, and through the heroisni of William 
Tell and other compatriots, the wars with Austria resulted in 
the triumph of the Swiss arms, and 8 cantons were formed 
into an independent confederation. These were subsequently 
and at different times joined by others, so that at present 
Switzerland consists of 22 cantons. 



Eleven Cantons towards the West 



Eleven Gantons towards the East. 



Cantons. 



Aargau, 

B€Ut€t . 

Soieure, . 
JLucenUt 
Unterwalden 
Bernet . 
NeuchateU 
Vaud, . 
JFriburgt 
Geneva^ . 
ya/ais, . 



(^ffp i^ i f. 



^J^W^fpft f^ 



Aarau. 

Basle. 

Soleure. 

Lucerne. 

Samen. 

Berne. 

NeuchateL 

Lausanne. 

Friburg. 

Geneva. 

Sion. 



Schaffhatisent . 
Thurgau^ 
Zurieht . 
St. Gall, 
Appenull^, 
Zttg, . . 
Schwytx, 
GlaruSt . 
Uri, . . 
GrisoHs, . 
Ticino, . 



Capitals. 



Schaffhausen. 

Fhraenfeld. 

Zurich. 

St. GalL 

AppenzelL 

Zug. 

Schwytz 

Glarus. 

Altorf. 

Coire. 

Lugano. 



8. PEOPLE.— The Swiss belong partly to the Celtic, but 
chiefly to the Teutonic race. In the cantons next to Germany 
and Austria, the German language is spoken ; in those next 
to France, French ; in Ticino, Itelian ; and in the Grisons, a 
dialect dosely resembling the Latin, called Romansch, is 
spoken. German is the official language of the Government, 
and three-fifths of the people speak this language. The Swiss 
are distinguished for courage, honesty, patriotism, and love 
of independence. 

4. OLnCATE varies with the altitude. The winters are long 
and severe, and the country being much elevated, the tempera- 
ture is lower than in England, but upon the whole the climate 
is healthy. In some low-lying localities, the wretchedly poor 
are afflicted with goitre, or glandular neck- swellings, and 
cretinism, a disease bordering on idiocy. 

« Upper and Lower. * Exterior and Interior. 
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5. FHTSIGAL FEATUBE8.— Switzerland is characterized by 
towering mountains, deep and fertile valleys, lakes of great 
beauty and grandeur, numerous and rapid rivers, splendid 
waterfalls, glittering cascades, dark frowning forests, vast 
glaciers bordered with Alpine flowers — a combination of sub- 
lime and beautiful scenery unsurpassed in any other country 
of Europe. 

6. MOUNTAINS. — Switzerland is the most mountainous 
country of Europe. There are three principal ranges — ^the 
Main Alps ; the Bernese Alps ; and the Bange of the Juza. 

(i) The Main Alps^ form a stupendous system of mountain 
masses, covering an area of about 90,000 square miles, and 
are chiefly in French, Swiss, Italian, and Austrian territory. 
They extend from the Gulf of Genoa round the north of Italy 
to the north-western shores of the Adriatic. The bases both 
of the northern and southern slopes are lined by a succession 
of lakes celebrated for the beauty and grandeur of their 
scenery. They are usually divided into the Western, Kiddle, 
and Eastern Alps. 

1. The Western Alps comprehend — {a) the Karitime or 
lignzian Alps, Rioburent, 1 1,000 feet ; {b) the Oottian Alps, Monte 
Viso, 13,000 feet ; {c) the Gndan Alps, Mont Cenis, 11,500 feet 

2. The Middle Alps comprehend--{<i) the Pennine Alps, Mont 
Blanc, 15,874 feet, now in French territory, and the highest 
mountain in Europe, also Mont Rosa, 15,217 feet, and Matter- 
horn ; {b) Lepontine or Helvetian Alps, Simplon, 1 1,000 feet, and 
St. Grothard, 12,000 feet ; {c) Khietian Alps, Ortler Spitz, 13,000 
feet 

3. The Eastern Alps comprehend — (a) the Korio Alps, Gross- 
Glockner, 14,000 feet ; {b) the Ganiio Alps, Marmolat^^ 11,700 
feet ; {c) the Julian Alps, Mount Teiglon, 9000 feet ; (d) the 
Dinario Alps, Dinara, 7000 feet 

(2) The Bernese or Oberland Alps are wholly in Switzerland. 
They are less extensive than the Main Alps, with which they 
run nearly parallel, and from which they are separated by the 
upper courses of the Rhine and the Rhone. Note Finstar^ 
Aarhom, 14,000 feet, and Jungfran, 13,700 feet 
. (3) The Jnra Bange is comparatively low (5000 feet), runs in 
a north-east direction, and separates Switzerland from France. 
Between the Jura and the Alps is an elevated plain 130 miles 
long and 30 miles wide. 

7. PASSES.— Over the Alps there are several mountain roads 
called passes, which are kept in good repair, and which mount 

^ Probably from the Celtic Alp or Alb, white, because these hei^its 
are always covered with snow. 
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up gradually in a zigzag direction. The horses are well 
trained, and always accomplishing the same stage, know every 
foot of the road. Hence they gallop down steep declivities, 
and turn dangerous comers so gracefully ^at very few acci- 
dents occur. The following are the most noted and well- 
known passes : — 

Over the Western Alps are — (i) the Mont Oenis Fmb 
(6700), from Chambery in France to Susa in Italy. West of 
Mont Cenis is the Mont Cenis Tunnel, 7^ miles long, 
through which a railway passes. (2) The Pass of the littte 
St. Bernard (7000), from Moutiers in France to Aosta in 
Italy. It is supposed that Hannibal by this pass crossed 
with his army into Italy. 

Over the Middle Alps are— (i) the Pass of the Great St 
Bemaxd (8000 feet), from Martigny in Canton Valais to Aosta 
in Piedmont This pass is celebrated for its Hospice and its 
powerful sagacious dogs, which have often saved the lives of 
persons who had lost tlfeir way, or had become so benumbed 
and exhausted that they were not able to reach the Hospice. 
(2) The fllmplcm Pub (6500), from Brieg, Canton Valais, to 
Domo d'Ossola in Piedmont (3) The Mont Gervin' Pbm 
(i 1,200), the highest in Europe, connecting Canton Valais with 
Chatillon in Piedmont (4) The St Oothaid Paas (6800 feet), 
from Altorf, Lake Lucerne, to Bellinzona and Lake Maggiore. 
This pass is now penetrated by a railway 9^ miles long, from 
Gdschenen in Switzerland to Airola on the Ticino in Lom- 
bardy. (5) The Pass of the Splugen (6800), from Coire in 
Switzerland to Chiavenna and Lstke Como. (6) The Brenner 
Fmb (4600 feet), from Innsbruck in the Tyrol to Botzen on 
the way to Venice. It was crossed by a railway in 1867. 

Over the Eastern Alps are — (i) the Stelvio Paas (9000 
feet), from Glarus in the Austrian Tyrol to Bormio and Milan 
in Italy, (s) The Semmexing Faas (4400 feet). A railway 
"with 15 tunnels has been carried over it, connecting Vienna 
ivith TiiMte. 

OvMT the Bernese Alps are — (i) the Oemml Paas (7500), 
betwe«i Cantons Berne and Valais. (2) The Orimsel Pass 
(7000), between Cantons Uri and Valais. 

Other noted passes are the Furka Pass (8000), over the 
range which separates the Rhone valley from that of the 
H.euss ; the Bnmig Paas, between Lakes Brienz and Lucerne ; 
tlie SelMklek Pass, between Meyringen and Grindelwald. 

8. JUEiLANGHES. — In these mountain regions there are 
often ApnlftncheB, vast masses of snow or ice which become 
detached, and suddenly, and with tremendous noise and 
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velocity, roll down the steep declivities of the mountains, 
overwhelming chilets, and even villages, in their onward 
progress. 

9. OLAOIEBS. — ^In these Alpine regions there are said to 
be not less than 400 Oladen, for a description of which see 

page 35- 

10. BIVEBS. — Switzerland is well watered, but except the 
Aar, which is wholly in Swiss territory, the rivers have only 
their upper courses in Switzerland, and consequently are not 
suited for navigation. 

The Aar rises in the Bernese Alps, flows through Brienz 
and Thun, and after a course of nearly 200 miles, joins the 
Rhine near Basle. It passes the towns of Interlaken, Thun, 
and Berne, and receives the Sarine on its left, and the Linunat 
and the Reuss on its right bank. It is navigable for small 
vessels from Thun to the Rhine. 

The Shine rises in the Grisons at an elevation of 7000 feet, 
and is formed by the union of three streams — the Vorder 
Rhine, the Mittler Rhine, and the Hinter Rhine. It traverses 
Lake Constance, and then pursues a westward course to 
Basle, separating Switzerland from the Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Its chief tributary is the Aar, and the towns which it passes 
are Coire, Constance, and Basle. 

The Bnone rises in the St. Gothard Mountains at an 
elevation of 600 feet, passes through Lake Geneva, and after 
receiving the muddy Ajrve from the valley of Chamounix, flows 
on through France to the Mediterranean. 

The Tidno rises in the southern slope of Sti Gothard, 
waters the canton of same name, and flows through Lake 
Maggiore to join the Po and the Adriatic 

The Inn rises in the Grisons, waters the valley of the 
Engadine, and flows through the Austrian Tyrol to join the 
Danube at Passau, after a course of nearly 300 miles. 

11. LAKES celebrated for their great beauty and grandeur: — 
(i) Geneva, or Lake Leman, in the form of a crescent, is 50 miles 
long and 8 miles wide. (2) Lucerne, irregular in shape, but sur- 
passingly grand, is 22 miles long and li miles wide. (3) Zmich 
IS 33 miles long, 2} miles wide, and is simply lovely. (4) Corn- 
stance or Boden See, on the borders of Germany and partly in 
German territory, is 44 miles long and 9 miles wide. (5) 
Keuchatel, in the west, 24 miles long and 4 miles wide. Lakes 
Brienz, lliun, Zug, Bienne, Wallenstadt, have much smaller 
areas, but like the larger ones, possess many attractive chazins. 
The upper part of Lake lHaggiore and the greater part of Lugano 
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are in Swiss territory, but are generally classed with Italian 
lakes (p. 260). 

12. WATEBFAUA.— Note (i) Sdhaffhaiuen, on the Rhine, 
bordering on Germany, is not a perpendicular fall, but a 
sudden declivity of from 80 to 100 feet, down which a vast 
body of water rushes with tremendous aoise and force, and 
forms a spectacle to be remembered. 

(2) The Stanbaoh (dust stream), & miles from Interlaken, is 
a clear perpendicular fall of 900 feet, the highest in Switzer^ 
land. The body of water is not large, and l^omes a veil of 
spray before it reaches the ground. 

(3) The Giesbach, at the foot of Lake Brienz, descends by 
fourteen magnificent bounds in the midst of forests, and when 
illuminated forms a most striking phenomenon. 

(4) The BeiohenlMUih, near Meyringen, descends by a 
succession of falls nearly 2000 feet 

(5) The Fiasevache, in the Rhone valley near Martigny, also 
descends in successive falls. The last bound is 120 feet 

18. MINEBAL SFBIKG8 are numerous. Note the Baths of 
PfefTers in St Gall, of Schintznach and Baden in Aargau, of 
Leak at the foot of the Genuni Pass in Vahus. 

With regard to AnfinftlB, the ibex and chamois are found in 
the Alps, sdso the golden eagle and the bearded vulture. 

14. INTEBOOMMUNIOATIOK is very good. ( i } Roads through- 
out the country and across the Alps and other mountain 
barriers are in good repair. (2) Though the rivers are not 
navigable, the Isdces are traversed by steamers in the season. 
(3) About 1480 miles of railway unite the principal towns, 
and connect the country with France, Germany, and Italy. 
(4} There are 10,000 miles of tdegraph wire. 

15.- OOHMEBOE. — ^Though Switzerland is wholly an inland 
country, it carries on a large transit trade with France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. The chief Exports .are cattle, 
dairy produce, timber, ribbons, watches^ jewellery, musical 
instruments. The chief XmportB are colonial produce, grain, 
machinery, wine, coal, raw materials for manufactures, etc 

16. IKDUSTBIAL PUKBUiTS.~-(i) Dairy farming, and rearing 
of cattle and sheep, form the chief employment (2) Agricul- 
ture to a limited extent. Barley, rye, and potatoes are 
cultivated, but not in sufficient Quantity for home consiunption. 
Fruits of superior quality are abundant (3) Manufactures of 
silk, cotton, watches, jewellery, and wood-carving give employ- 
nient to many. (4) The Foresta cover one-sixth of the surface, 
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and th6 cutting and convejrance of timber to the Rhine and 
other places form an important industry. (5) Uining. — Thoii^h 
copper, lead, zinc, iron, are found in small quantities, t£s 
branch of industry does not receive much attention. 

17. The BEVENUE amounts to ;f 1,650,000. The Ezpenditore is 
rather less. There is a small Debt, which is covered by State 
property. There is no standing Azmy, but every roale is 
trained as a soldier, and 200^000 men can take the field in time 
of need. 

18. EDUOATIOir is compulsory, and advanced, particularly 
in the Protestant cantons. There are four Universities— at 
Berne, Basle, Zurich, and Geneva. 

19. The prevailing BEUaiOK is Protestant Presbyterianism. 
Two-fifths of the people are Roman Catholics. All denomina- 
aons have perfect liberty, except Jesuits, who are excluded. 

20. The GOVERNMENT is a federal reiniblic The repre- 
sentative parliament, called the Diet, consists of a Council of 
State and a National Council, both Chambers being elected 
by manhood suffrage. Each canton, however, has its own 
constitution and laws, and manages its own affairs. 

21. TOWNS.--(i) Berne, on the Aar, is the capital (36,000) 
the finest town in Switzerland, the seat of a University and of 
the Federal Diet. It is adorned with fountains, and streams 
of water run down the main streets. The maniifactures, to a 
moderate extent, are leather, gunpowder^ firearms, paper, straw 
hats. 

(2) Bade, on the Rhine (48,000), is an ancient city, with 
manufactures of leather, cotton, gloves, and ribbons, to the 
annual value of ;^4xx>,ooo. It has a Gothic cathedral, a library 
of 120,000 volumes, with a large collection of valuable manu- 
scripts, and a University whose chairs have been filled by men 
of the highest literary eminence, amongst whom note the 
accomplished Erasmus. Basle is noted for its famous Council 
(1431-1447), whose object was to reform ecclesiastical abuses, 
and reconcile the foUowers of John Huss with the Roman See. 

(3) Geneva (48,000), at the southern extremity of Lake 
Geneva, has manufactures of watches, jewellery, musical 
boxes, mathematical instruments, etc It has always been 
a great centre of learning ; and with it are associated such 
names as Beza, who wrote here his Latin Testament j Calvin, 
his Institutes; and D'Aubign^, his History of the Refortnatian, 

(4) Lausanne is beautifully situated on a lofty ridge on the 
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northern shore of Lake Geneva. It commands splendid views, 
has numerous educational establishments, and manufactures 
of leather, jewellery, cotton and woollen goods. Here Gibbon 
complet€>d his historv of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Vevey and ViUeneuve are charming towns at the 
upper end of the lake. 

(5) Zuxioh, at the north-west end of Lake Zurich, is a uni- 
versity town, and an important literary centre. It has manu- 
factiures of silk, cottcm, machinery ; and with it are associated 
such names as Zuinglius the reformer, Gesner the naturalist, 
Pestalozzi the educationist, and Coverdale, who printed his 
English Bible here in 1535. 

(6) Lnceme, at the north-west end of Lake Lucerne, has an 
arsenal and numerous manufactures. It is a great centre of 
tourists in summer. On the north shore of die lake is the 
Sighi, a mountain neariy 6000 feet high, from whose summit 
the g^ndest views in Switzerland are obtained. Note also 
Moimt PilatOB, 9000 feet. Not far distant are Hbigarten and 
Sempaoh, where the Swiss, in their struggle for independence, 
gained signal victories over the Austrians. 

(7) Frihnxg, on the Sarine, a tributary of the Aar, is most 
picturesquely situated, and is noted for its organ with 7800 
pipes, and a suspension bridge with a single span of 900 
feet, said to be the largest single span in the world. It has 
some manufactures of leather, hardware, pottery, etc. 

(8) Kenohatel {New Castle), on the north-west shore of the lake 
of same name, has manufactures of watches and muslin print- 
ing. Not far distant is Val da Traven, which gives its name 
to the asphalt sideways of our streets. 

(9) Ckmstanoe ^ stands at the southern end of Lake Constance, 
and has manufactures of watches, silk and cotton fabrics. It 
is an ancient, decayed town, noted for its famous Council 
(1414-1418), which condemned John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague for heresy. 

(10) St Gall is an important town, with manufactures of 
muslin and cotton yarn. It is the centre of the trade of the 
eastern cantons. > 

(11) Heyringen, on the Aar, 8 miles from Lake Brienz, is 
the centre of some of the finest scenery in Switzerland. 
Interlaken, between Lakes Thun and Brienz, is the great 
centre of excursions to Lauterbrunnen, the Wengem Alp, 
Grindelwald, etc. 

* This is more a Germaa than a Swiss town. 
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The FiTe Lazgort Towna are : — 

Geneva, 
Basle, • 
BefTiB, ^ 
Lausanne, 
Zurich, 



Popolatiaa. 

. 48,000 

4^,000 

• 36,000 

. 37,000 

. 20,000 



EMINENT HEN. 

William Tell, a great heroic patriot, was instrumental in 
delivering his country from the oppressive yoke of Austria. 
Holbein, a great portrait painter, who ranks amongst the fii^ 
masters. His ' Last Supper ' and ' Dance of Death ' are in the 
Dresden Gallery. Enlerwas a distinguished mathematician 
and philosopher, and author of the theory of planetary motion. 
Bouflnan, a brilliant sentimental writer, author of Julie^ ou la 
NouveUe Hdloise, Lavater, a great physiognomist His great 
work on Physiognomy in four volumes laid the foundation of 
his fame. Agaiw'a, one of the greatest naturalists* Note his 
Pisces (fishes). 



GERMANY.— General View. 

1. EXTENT. — Germany, Latin Germania^ is called Deutsch- 
land by the natives, and Allemagne by the French. It is 
bounded on the north by the Baltic and Denmark ; on the 
south by Switzerland and Austria ; on the east by Russia and 
Austria ; and on the west by Holland, Belgium, and France. 
Its area is about 212,000 square miles, or nearly four times the 
area of England, with a population of nearly 43,000,000. 

2. HISTOBY.— From the Congress of Vienna 1815, to 1866, 
Germany consisted of a great number of Confederated States, 
called collectively the Germanic Confederation, of which 
Austria was the head. Whilst each State was independent, 
a representative assembly, called the Diet, met at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, and was the legislative and executive organ of 
all the States on all matters affecting their individual integrity 
and common welfare. In 1864, Holstein and Schleswig, which 
belonged to Denmark, were seized by Austria and Prussia, 
upon the ground that they belonged to the Germanic Con- 
federation. These two powers disputed about the disposal of 
the acquired provinces, and went to war, which resulted, in 
1866, in their annexation to Prussia, in the total defeat of 
Austria, and in the withdrawal of this power from all political 
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connection with the Confederation. The States of Hesse- 
Cassel, Hanover, Nassau, and Frankfort-on-the- Maine, having 
joined Austria against Prussia, were also incorporated with 
the kingdom of Prussia. All the States north of the Maine 
were now formed into the North German Confederation, with 
Prussia at the head. The States south of the Maine remained 
unconfederated. In 1870^ France declared war against 
Prussia, the Southern States joined the Northern, and the 
restdt was the complete defeat of the French armies, and the 
re-establishment of the German Empire, with King William of 
Prussia as the first emperor — the imperial sovereignty being 
also declared hereditary. In addition to a war indemnity of 
;£2oo,ooo,ooo, France ceded to Germany the provinces of 
Alsace and part of Lorraine, west of the Rhine, so that 
Germany now comprehends all the States both north and 
south ot the Maine. Those north of the Maine constitute 
North Germany, and those south of the Maine, South 
Germany. 

8. PEOPLE. — ^The people belong chiefly to the Teutonic 
race, and speak the German language. In the east there are 
numerous Sclavs who speak a dialect of Sclavonic. In the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine there are French and Walloons, 
who speak French and a corrupt dialect of the same. The 
German people are brave, industrious, thrifty^ very thoughtful, 
and well educated. 

4. The GLULLTE is moderate, and upon the whole healthy. 
In the north, bordering on the Baltic, the surface is low and 
marshy, and the winters long and severe. In the centre and 
south it is much drier and warmer, and the vine is cultivated. 

5. MOUNTAINS.— The countnr from the Netherlands to the 
confines of Russia is fiat, and forms a part of the great plain 
of Europe. In the centre, south, and south-west, the following 
mountain ranges are found, but compared with the Alps they 
are of very moderate elevation : — 

(i) The Bohmerwiild Mountains, between Bavaria and 
Bohemia. 

(2)* The Eraegebirge {Metal Mountains), importing that they 
contain minerals, between the kingdom of Saxony and 
Bohemia. 

(3) Biesengebizge {Giant Mountains)^ between Silesia and 
Bohemia. Note Schneekoppe {Snow Peak), 5000 feet. 

(4) Sudetic MountainB, farther south, between Silesia and 
Moravia, rich in metalliferous wealth (3000 feet). 

These four ranges may be regarded as one almost con- 
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tinuous range, extending in a semicircular form around the 
north of Bohemia, and forming part of the southern boundary 
of Prussia. 

(5) The Blaok Forost, or Schwarzwald, in Baden and 
Wurtemberg (3000 feet). The valley of the Rhine, £rom 
Basle to Strasburg, separates the Black Forest on die east 
from the Vosges Mountains on the west. 

(6) The Thuringerwald {Forest of Thuringia\ 3000 feet, 
extends from Eisenach in Saxe- Weimar to the borders of 
Bavaria. 

(7)' The Haiz MoimtainB, farther north, between the Elbe 
and the Weser, are chiefly in Hanover and Brunswick, and 
are rich in mineral wealth. Note the Brocken, 3500 feet. 

(8) The Eifel, on the western bank of the Blune^ are noted 
for their volcanic craters. 

(9) The Slebengebirge (Seven Mountains), on the eastern 
bank of the Rhine, near Bonn, are of moderate height, and 
add to the picturesque beauty of the river scenery. Note 
BrachenfeU. 

6. IBLAinXS. — There are a few small islands off the west 
coast, called the North and South Erinans, but they are of 
little importance. In the Little Belt is the island of Alsen, 
taken from Denmark in 1864. It has an area of 130 square 
miles, with a population of 22,000. Chief town, Sonderbofg. 
The island abounds in fruits. 'Fehmem, north-east of Lubeck 
Bay, has an area of 70 square miles, with a population of 
io,ooa Industries are fishin? and agriculture. Chief town, 
Bm^. Bugen, off the coast of Pomerania, has an area of 360 
square miles, with a population of 42,00a The chief employ- 
ments are agriculture, cattle-rearing, and fishing. Chief town, 
Bergen. The island is a favourite seaside resort. Usedom, 
at the mouth of the Oder, has an area of 145 square miles, 
with a population of 12,000. The chief employments are 
fishing and cattle-rearing. TTsedoim is the chief town. 
Swinenmnde is a conmiercial seaport, much frequented for 
sea-bathing. Wollin, also at the mouth of the Oder, is 
connected with the mainland by bridges, and has an estimated 
population of 4000. Wollin, its principal seaport, has ship- 
building and woollen manufactures. 

7. INLETS, etc. — On the North Sea there is BoDart Bay, the 
Jahde, the estuary of the Elbe. On the Baltic Coast there are 
several openings, as Kiel Bay, Lubeck Bay, and Stettin Bay. 
There are also Haffo or shore lakes, resembling the French 
lagoons, which are nearly encircled by low, narrow strips of 
land. There is the Kurische Hi^ 60 miles long, 14 miles 
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wide, connected with the Memel Channel ; the Frisohe Haif, 
60 miles long, 6 miles wide, and connected with the Gulf of 
Dantzig; the Grone and Klein Hafib (great and small), con- 
nected widi the Bay of Stettin. - These Haffs are fresh water, 
very shallow,' and the navigation is very intricate. 

8. BIVEBS. — Germany is well watered. The rivers are 
numerous, and to a large extent navigable, and mostly con- 
nected by canals. £xcq)t the Danube, which flows eastward 
towards Austria and the Black Sea, the German rivers flow 
north-east and due north, into the North Sea and the Baltic. 

(i) The Shine is the most important river of Germany, and 
perhaps the most celebrated in Europe. It rises in Canton 
Grisons, flows through Lake Constance, and pursues a west- 
ward course to Basle, forming the boundary between South 
Germany and Switzerland. At Basle it turns northward, and 
passes Strasburg, Worms, Spires, Mannheim, Mayence, 
Bingen, Coblentz, Bonn, Cologne, and Dusseldorf. It drains 
a basin of So,ooo square miles, and after a course of 850 miles, 
falls into the German Ocean by several mouths, forming a 
delta as large as Ireland. Before reaching Basle, it receives 
the Aar from Switzerland, and is joined by the Keckar at 
Mannheim, the Maine at Mayence, and theMmelle at Coblentz. 
From its source to Basle it is called the Upper Bhine ; from 
Basle to Cologne, the Middle Shine ; and from Cologne to 
the North Sea, the Lower Shine. Besides its great commercial 
and historical importance, its scenery, especially that of the 
Middle Rhine, is characterized by great picturesque beauty. 
Its bridges of boats, its immense timber nuts with their float- 
ing households, its terraced vineyards lining its upland banks, 
its castellated towers crowning heights which surmount smiling 
villages nestling in its encircling bays, are amongst its chi^ 
attractions. 

(2) The Weeer is formed by the union of the Wena and 
Fnlda, which rise in Thuringia, and join their streams at 
Munden, in Hanover, to form the Weser. It then flows norths 
ward, and after receiving the Aller, falls into the North Sea. 
It is 250 miles long. 

(3) The Elbe is formed by numerous streams which rise in 
the Riesengebirge Range, drains a basin of 55,000 square 
miles, and after a course of 700 miles falls into the North Sea. 
In Bohemia it receives the Moldau, and in its north-western 
journey the Mulde, Saale, Havel, and numerous other streams. 
It passes Dresden, Ma^^debuiW) Hambuig, etc., is navigable 
for upwards of 400 miles, and abounds with salmon and other 
fish. 
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(4) The Oder rises in Moravia, enters Prussian territory at 
Odersberg, in Silesia, traverses Brandenburg and Pomerania, 
enters Stettiner Haff, and finally makes its way to the Baltic 
by three arms, enclosing the Islands of Usedom and WoUin. 
It is 500 miles long, and drains a basin of 50,000 square miles. 
It receives the Ndne, Warla, and other affluents, and passes 
in its course Ratibor, Oppeln, Breslau, Stettin, etc Swine- 
munde, on the Island of Usedom, is the chief port of the 
river. 

(5) The Vistnla belongs chiefly to Austrian Poland. It 
enters Prussia near Thorn, and reaches the Baltic by different 
branches, one entering the Frische Haff, and another the 
Gulf of Dantzig. 

(6) The Fr^el enters the Frische Hall near Konigsber^, 
and the Kiemen, or Memel, the Kurische Haff^ near Tilsit 
Both rivers are commercially important, but only their lower 
courses are in Prussia. 

(7) The Danube^ rises in the eastern slope of the Black 
Forest, and flows eastward to Passau, where it enters Austrian 
territory. It traverses Wurtemberg and Bavaria ; receives in 
its German course the lUor, Ledh, iBor, and Ion; and passes the 
towns of Ulm, Ingc^tadt, and Ratisbon or Regensburg. It 
is the second largest river of Europe. 

(8) The Ems traverses Westphalia and Hanover, and after a 
course of 1 50 miles falls into DoUart Bay. The Eider separates 
Schleswig from Hobtein, and after a course of 90 miles faOOs 
into the North Sea at Tonning. By means of the Selilenrig- 
Hblstein Oanal the Eider connects the North Sea with the 
Baltic. 

Summary of Chief German Rivers. 



Riiwn. 


FloinQgiiite 


Chief Toinit. 




( 


Stntsbnig, Spins, Mannheim, 


Jiltine,. .... 


North Sea,< 


Worms, Mayenoe, Coblents, 
Bingeo, Bonn, Cologne^ Dos- 
sddocf, Elberfdd (near). 


Ntckar, . . . 


•.• 


Hddelbeig. 


Maine, . , 




« 


••• 


Frankfort. 


MosdU, . 






..• 


Treves, Metz. 


Lahn^ . 






■.« 


Giessen, Ems. 


Ems^ , . 






North Sea, 


Emden, MQnster. 


Weser, . . 






North Sea, 


Bremen, Minden, Mllnden. 


AUer, . 






• •• 


Gifhom, CeHe. 


Ldne, . . . 


• •■ 


Hanover, GiSttingen. 



^ See Austria, p. 235. 
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Summary of German RrvERS—confinued. 



Riven. 


Flowing into 


Chief Towns. 


Elie, 


North Sea, 


Hambm^g, Magdeburg, Dresden. 


Mulde, .... 


... 


Dessau, 


Saaie, .... 


... 


Halle. 


Ifav4fJ, .... 


- { 


Berlin (Spree, tributary of Havel), 
Potsdajn, Brandenburg. 


Eidgr, 


North Sea, 


Tonning, Rensburg. 
Stettin, Frankfort, Rreslau. 


Oder, 


Baltic Sea, 


Neisse, .... 


• •• 


Neisse. 


Warta, , . . 


• •• 


Posen, Ktlstrin. 


Vishtla, .... 


Baltic Sea, 


Dantzig, Thorn. 


Pregd, ..... 


••• 


KOnigsberg. 


Niemen or Memel, 


• a* 


Memel, Tilsit. 


Danube, .... 


Black Sea, 


Ulm, Ratisbon. 


Iller, .... 


• •• 


Immerstadt, Kempteo. 


Lech 


• •« 


Augsburg. 


Isar, .... 


••• 


Munich. 


IlMt 


••• 


Passau. 



9. There are numerous small LAKES, but not important 

10. There are numerous MINESAL SPRINGS. Note Baden- 
Baden, Wiesbaden, and Ems in Hesse-Nassau ; Aix-la-Ohapelle 
in Rhenish-Prussia ; Sohwalbach ; Hombnig, etc. 

11. INTEBKALC0]iO[UNI0ATIQN.--There are great facilities 
of transit, (i) Public roads are numerous and good. (2) 
There are numerous navigable rivers. (3) There are numerous 
canals uniting rivers wi£ each other and with the sea. (4) 
There are 18,000 miles of railway^ and 5^535,000 miles of 
telegraph lines. 

12. INDTJSTBIAL FQBSUITS.— (i) Agriculture is in a pros- 
perous state, and gives employment to two-thirds of the 
people. The soil is fertile, and yields good crops of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flax, hops, tobacco, chicory, beetroot, 
madder, etc. (2) The Oultivatiim <if the Vine is largely carried 
on in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, the Moselle, and the 
Neckar. (3) Hones in the northern provinces. Sheep in Silesia, 
Swine in Westphalia, and Geese in Pomerania, are numerously 
reared. (4) The Foxesis give employment to many. (5) Ifining 
operations are carried on extensively. Iron is widely dif!used ; 
gold and silver have been obtained in the Harz Mountains. 
Coal in Silesia ; sulphur, copper, alum, saltpetre, zinc, are also 
^und ia various districts. (6) Fishing is also an important 
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industry. In the rivers, and on the coasts of the North Sea 
and the Baltic, carp, trout, sahnon, eels, herring, cod, are 
obtained in abundance. (7) MJannfEMrtnies are extensive, and 
increasing. They are not confined to particular districts, but 
are carried on in nearly every part of the country. SQeeia is 
noted for linen, also iron and steel goods ; Saxony, for cotton 
and thread lace ; Brandenlrazg, for silk and woollen fabrics ; 
Berlin, for jewellery, optical and musical instruments ; Oologiie 
and Elberfeld, for silk and cotton; Bavaria, for damasks, 
carpets, and beer ; Kurembezg, for toys, ornamental goods, and 
philosophical instruments. 

18. 8TB0NGLY FORTIFIED TOWNS.— -Eonigsberg, Bantefg^ 
Memel, on the Baltic ; Posen, in Posen ; Magdebmg, in Prussian 
Saxony ; TJlm, in Bavaria ; Hetz, on the Moselle ; Straalrazg, 
near the Rhine ; Ooblentz and Ehxenbreitstein, on the Rhine. 

li. BATTLEFIELDS.— <i) Victories of the French.^'BxAuss^!^ 
den(i8oo), in Bavaria, over Austria. Dhn (i8o5),in Bavaria, over 
Austria. Jena (1806), in Saxe- Weimar, over Prussia. Friedland 
and Eylan (1807), ii^ ^^st Prussia, over Russia. Dresden and 
Bautzen (18 13), in the kingdom of Saxony, over Prussia and 
Russia. Lutzen (18 13), in Prussian Saxony, over Russia and 
Prussia. 

(2) Victories of the Allied Powers over the French* — ^Blenheini 
(1704), in Bavaria, by the British under the Duke of Maii> 
borough and Prince Eugene. MXnden (1759), in Westphalia, 
by Britain and her allies. Idegnitas ( 1 8 1 3), in Silesia, by Austria 
under Blucher.. LelpBio (1^13), in kingdom of Saxony, by the 
Allies tmder Blucher and Bemadotte, the Swedish generaL 

15. 8EAP0BTS are— (i) Emden, on Dollart Bay. (2) Bremen, 
on the Weser. (3) Bambnrg, on the Elbe. (4) Kiel; (5) 
Lnbeck; (6) Stettin; (7) Dant^; (8) EonigBbeig; (9) M^mel, 
on the Baltic. 

16. COMMEBGE, extensive. The ZoUverein, a commercial 
union of different States, contributed much to advance both 
internal and foreign trade, by securing a payment of one 
uniform duty on all goods imported or exported at any of the 
frontier towns of the Union, and the division of the net 
proceeds of the duties thus collected amongst the different 
States composing the Union in proportion to their different 
populations. But since -the reconstruction of the German 
Ilmpire, the affairs of the ZoUverein are managed by the 
Fedend Coimcil of the Empire. Exports (;^i4o,ooo,ooo), grain, 

iber, horses, wool, honey, metals, porcelain, glass, toys, 
as, wine, mineral waters, etc. Importi, ;£ 195,000^000^ wines* 
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spirits, silk, cotton and woollen manufactures, colonial pro- 
duce, raw materials for manufactures, flax and hemp seed, 

etc. 

17. AKMY. — Every male who has attained the age of 2 1 years 
is required to give three years of active service in the standing 
army, and then to pass into the reserve torce for four years 
more. In time of war, ij millions of all ranks can take the 
field. In time of peace, the army is fixed at 400,000. The 
Navy consists of 85 vessels, 22 of which are ironclads. The 
great drawback to the naval power of Germany is the want 
of seaboard. 

18. BEVENUI!, 27^ millions. Ezpenditnxe the same. Im- 
perial Debt) 12 millions. 

19. EDXJOATION is very far advanced. There are 21 Univer- 
sities, amongst which note Halle, Heidelberg, Berlin, Leipsic^ 
Breslau, etc. Attendance at the elementary schools estab- 
lished all over the country is compulsory for fivfe years. 

20. BEUGION. — ^The prevailing religion is Lutheran Protes- 
tantism ; but all denominations are allowed, and Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants are endowed. 

21. The GOVEENMENT is an imperial hereditary sovereignty. 
There are two legislative Chambers, (i) The Bundesrath or 
Federal Council, consisting of 59 deputies chosen by the 
governments of the different States. (2) The Reichstag, or 
Imperial Diet, composed of 397 members, chosen for three 
years, by universal ballot-suffrage. In order that any bill 
introduced may become law, it must be passed by these two 
Chambers, and endorsed by the Emperor and the Chancellor. 



NORTH GERMANY. 

X. PRUSSIA (the Sovereign State> 

1« HISTOBY. — Prussia has risen rapidly to her high position 
amongst the kingdoms of Europe. The German emperors 
were chosen by a certain number of princes, who were hence 
called Electors. In 1701 the Elector of Brandenburg assumed 
the title of King of Prussia, and this electorate formed the 
nucleus around which the present dominions of Prussia were 
successively gathered. In 1742, Frederick the Great took 
Silesia from Austria; in 1 722-1 742, Posen from Poland; in 
181 5, the Rhine provinces and Prussian Saxony were acquired ; 

P 
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in 1849, HohenzoUeravas added; in i853,theJahdeTeiritoiT, 
at the mouth of the Weser, was purcliSed from Oldenbui^. 
In 1866, Schleswi^-Holstein and Laucnbui^ were taken from 
Denmark; also, in the same year, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, and the free city of Frankfort-on-the- Maine were 
acquired; and in 1871, Alsace and partof Lorraine wereceded 
by France to the Gennan Empire. 

Z EXTENT, et&— Prussia contains an Area of 134,000 sqoare 
miles, or nearly z^ times the area of England, with a PopolsUoiL 
of about 37,000,00a It has a revenue and expenditure of 
£iSflcaflOO, and a national debt of £6s,<xofloo. About 65 
Mr cent of the people are Protestaats, and 33 per cent 
Catholics. Both are endowed by the Statc^ and all denomina- 
tions enjoy complete reUgious freedom. 

8. DivJAiONS. — Prussia consists of the following provinces, 
with their chief towns :— 



pnaiiaPivftr, 



KOBigibag, Dantrig, Memd, Tildt. 



Breslau, Liegnitz. 

Berlin, PoOdasn, Spaii<3an. Ftankfort-on-tbe Oder, 

Brandenburg. 
Stettin, Stralsund, 



MagdeboTg:, Halle. Eialeben, Erfutt, Witteobeis. 

MuDiter, Mindeo. 

FranlifiHt -OB -the -Maine, Cuiel, Wiesbaden, 

Schmalkalden, Hombuis. 
Elbeifeld. Doueldoif, O^i^ae. Bomi, Coblenti, 






4. mFOBTAUT TOWKB. 

Proper. — Eonlgilierg, near the mouth of the 

EEe exports of grain. D&ntadg, near the mouth 

'~rge exports of grain and timber. Memal, 

Kurische Haff, has shipbuilding, and 

^, etc. TUdt, on the Niemen, is noted 

C807, between France and Rnssia, and 

wording to which numerous possessions 

•a and Prussia, whilst they ^reed to 
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recognise the Napoleonic kings of Holland and Naples, to 
exclude British commerce from their seaports, and to allow 
Napoleon to extend the French Empire by the acquisition of 
new territories. 

(2) Posen, — ^FoBen, on the Warta, a tributary of the Oder, is 
an ancient city of Poland, and has considerable manufactures. 

(3) Silesia. — ^Bredau, on the Oder, has large manufactures 
of linen, cotton, and woollen goods. There are 100 distilleries 
in the neighbourhood. It is also noted for its great wool fair. 

(4) Brandenburg. — ^Berlin, on the Spree, imperial capital; 
population, 1,000,000; the great centre of science, art, and 
commercial enterprise. It is noted for its University, the 
extent of its manufactures, and its Unter-den- Linden, a street 
two miles long, with four parallel rows of lime trees, said to be 
the finest street in Europe. The Berlin Treaty was signed in 
1878 by the representatives of the Great Powers after the 
Russo-Turkish war, according to which Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro were declared independent states, Bulgaria 
a tributary province of Turkey, and large Turkish territories 
transferred to Russia and Austria. Earl Beaconsfield and the 
Marquis of Salisbury represented England at the Berlin 
Conference. PotBdam, 16 miles south-east of Berlin, has 
manufactures of machinery and firearms, is the residence of 
the royal family, and contains magnificent palaces, amongst 
which note * Sans-SoucL' 

(5) Pomerania. — Stettin, on the Oder, is the third commer- 
ciad seaport, and exports com, timber, brandy, etc. Stralsimd, 
opposite the Island of Rugen, has large exports of com. 

(6) SchUswig'Holstein. — In 1866 the small Duchy of Lauen- 
burg was incorporated with, and now forms a part of the 
province of Schleswig-Holstein. The area of the tmited 
provinces exceeds 700 square miles, with a population of 
1,000,000. Kiel, on the Baltic, is the chief packet station 
from North Germany to Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

(7) Hanover. — Hfutover, on the Leine, a tributary of the 
Aller, is a fine city, has a large transit trade, and is noted for 
its numerous antiquities. Emden, the chief commercial port 
of Hanover, stands on the estuary of the Ems, and is engaged 
in shipbuilding and the herring fishery. 

(8) Prussian Saxony. — Kbtgdebnrg, on the Elbe, has 
numerous manufactures and a large transit trade. Eideben 
was the birth-place of Luther; and in the church of St. 
Andrew are preserved his cloak and cap. The church at 
Wittenberg contains the tombs of Luther, Melanchthon, and 
the Electors of Saxony. Halle is noted for its salt springs, 
and especially for its distinguished University, 
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(9) Westphalia lies south of Hanover, and is noted for its 
fine hams. Napoleon I. formed the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and appointed his brother Jerome king ; but the Congress of 
Vienna restored the greater part to Prussia. The capital is 
Munster, on the Ems. It has manufactures of leather and 
woollen goods, and is noted for its mediaeval architecture. 

(10) Hesse-Nassau is composed of Hesse Cassel and Nassau. 
The capital is FrAnkfort, on the Maine, formerly one of the 
free cities of Germany, and the seat of the German Diet. 
It is noted for its great banking establishments, and its 
connection with the House of Rothschild. 

(11) Rhineland or Rhenish Prussia is watered by the Rhine, 
the great historical and conmiercial river of Europe. CohlentB 
(the Flowinz of Waters) is situated at the confluence of the 
Moselle and the Rhine, and has a lai^ trade in wine. On 
the opposite bank is the celebrated fortress of EhzenhreiiBtein, 
called the ' Gibraltar of the Rhine.' Bonn ; its University was 
the Alma Mater of Prince Albert Cologne is noted for its 
cathedral, which in point of extent and rich embellishments 
ranks second to St Peter's at Rome; also for its 'eau de 
Cologne.' Dniwoldorf has extensive manufactures, and a large 
export trade. Elbezfeld, near Dusseldorf, has extensive manu- 
factiures. It is specially noted for its dyeing, bleaching, and 
printing works, and for silk, cotton, and fancy goods. Eawn* 
20 miles from Dusseldorf, is the centre of large coal-fields, and 
is celebrated for the manufacture of Krupp guns, which give 
employment to 15,000 persons. Aix-la-Ohapelle, near the 
Belgian frontier, has numerous manufactures. Here the 
German emperors were crowned, treaties signed. Diets held, 
and here Charlemagne was interred. Treves, on the Moselle, 
is noted for its Roman remains, and for the alleged preser- 
vation of the Holy Coat without seam worn by the Saviour, 
and for which the soldiers cast lots. 

(12) Hohenzollem is a small province in South Germany, 
south of Wurtembei^, watered chiefly by the Neckar, and 
has a population of 6^000. The King of Prussia, as head of 
the House of Hohenzollem, acquired it in 1849, and pays an 
annual pension to the princes of the two districts into which 
it is divided. 

(13) The yahde Territory. — Wilhelmshafen, a large naval 
por^ has been established since it was acquired in 1853. 

2. MINOR CONFEDERATED STATES. 

These are to a certain extent independent, and possess 
sovereign rights over their own internal affairs. But the 
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Emperor, with the consent of the Federal Council^ can declare 
war, make treaties, appoint ambassadors to foreign courts, and 
determine all matters relating to the defence and welfare of the 
States composing the Union, independently of their approval 
or disapproval. The area of the North German ^deral 
territories is 27,600 square miles, with a population of 6^ 
millions.^ The following are the States with their chief tbwns : — 



State. 


Oiief Towns. 


Kingdom of Saxont, . . . 


Dresden, Leipsic, Chemnitz, Freiburg. 


GsANO Duchies— 






Schwerin, Rostock. 


Afeckienburg-StrelitM^ . . . 


New Strelitx, New Brandenburg. 


Sax€-Weim€tr, 


Weimar, Eisenach. 


Oldenburg, 


Oldenburg. 


Duchies— 






Brunswick. 


Anhalt, 


Dessau, Dermburg. 


Saxe-Meiningen 


Meiningen. 


Saxe-Coburg-Gotka, . . . 
Stuct-Altenhtrg, 


Coburg and Gotha. 


Altenbuig. 


Principalities— 




Uppe-Detmold, 

Waldeck, 


Detmold. 


Arolsen. 


SckwartMhtrg'Rudolstadt, . 


Rudolstadt. 


SckwartMhtrg'Sondershausen, 


Sondersbausen. 


Sckaumburg-Lifpe, . . . 


Buckeburg. 


Reuss (Elder lAne), . . . 
Reuss { Younger Line), . . 


Grdtz. 


Gera. 


Free Cities . 


Hambuig, Bremen. Lubeck. 



IMFOBTANT TOWNS. 

The Kingdom of Saxony is the most important of the 
subordinate States. It has an area of 6700 square miles, with 
a population of 2| millions. The reigning family is Roman 
Catholic, but the mass of the people are Lutheran Protestants. 
Broaden, the capital, on the Elbe, is celebrated for its mediaeval 
architecture, its galleries of paintings, its beautiful porcelain, 
called ' Dresden china,' so that it is justlv styled the Florence 
of Germany. It has manufactures of silk and woollen goods, 
jewellery, mathematical and musical instruments, etc. Leipdo 
is the great centre of publishing, printing, bookselling, and 
typefounding. It has great annual fairs, especially at Easter, 
when business is transacted to the extent of ^io,ooo,ooa 
Chenmiti is the centre oi the cotton manufacture, and is hence 

^ Including Kingdom of Saxony. 
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called the Manchester of Gennany. TnibiiTg is noted for iti 
great mining school, and is the centre of silver, copper, and 
lead mines. 

S axe-Weimar, — ^Weimar, capital of the Grand Duchy, is 
chiefly interesting on account of its monuments, and as the 
residence of Goethe, Schiller, and other men of genius. 

Brunswick, — The capital of the Duchy is Bmnawick. It 
is a very ancient city, and has numerous antiquities and works 
of art, and manufactures of woollen, linen, and lacquered 
wares. George I. was the son of Ernest Augustus, first 
Elector of Brunswick, and Princess Sophia, granddaughter of 
James i., and the succession to the English crown is hereditary 
m the House of Brunswick. 

Saxe-Coburg'Goiha, — ^The Duke of Edinburgh is heir to 
these Duchies. 

Hamburg, on the Elbe, is the first commercial port of 
Germany. It has numerous manufactures, and a great ship- 
building trade. 

Bremen, on the Weser, is the second commercial port. It 
has a great foreign trade, especially with the United States, 
and extensive manufactures. It is also a great port of 
emigration. 

Lubeok, on the Trave, about 12 miles from the Baltic, is 
an important seaport with a large transit trade. 

SOUTH GERMANY. 

The South German States lie south of the Maine and the 
Erzegebirge, and have an area about the size of England, 
and a population of nearly 9,000,000. As Protestantism 
predominates in the Northern, so Roman Catholicism pre- 
dominates in the Southern States. 

1. The EmODOM OF BAVABIA lies to the south of the Saxon 
Kingdom, and has an area nearly equal to that of Ireland, 
and a population of nearly 5,000,00a It is watered in the 
north by the Main, and in the south by the Danube and its 
affluents. Its chief towns are Munich (200,000), capital, on the 
Isar. It is rich in the treasures of art, has a library of 
8oo,ood volumes, and is distinguished for engraving, litho- 
graphy, etc Kuiembexg (92,oo(y, distinguished for its medi- 
aeval architecture and works of art It has a great trade in 
children's toys. Batisbon (32,000), on the Danube, is a very 
ancient city ; was long the seat of the Germanic Diet ; has 
shipbuilding, and a large trade in com. Spires, in the Pala- 
tinate of Bavaria on the Rhine, is noted for the famous 
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protest presented by the Reformers to the Diet held here in 
1529, against certain decrees of the Pope, and from which 
protest they received the name of Protestants or Protestors. 
At Ober-Asuneigan, south of Munich, ^ The Passion Play/ 
representing the Saviour's sufferings and death, is acted in the 
open air by the villagers once in every ten years. Great 
crowds are attracted. AngBbnzg, at the confluence of the 
Wertach and Lech, has numerous manufactures of cotton and 
woollen fe.brics, paper, gold and silver wares. It has also 
large printing and bookselling establishments. But it is 
historically noted for the Diet held in 1530, at which the 
AngBbnig Confeadon, chiefly composed by Melanchthon, was 
presented to the Emperor Charles v. This Confession now 
forms the doctrinal standard of the Lutheran Church* 

2. The EINODOM OF WtTBTEMBEBG lies between the Grand 
Duchy of Baden and Bavaria. It has an area of 7500 square 
miles, nearly one-fourth the size of Ireland, and a population 
of nearly 2,000,00a Its chief towns are-— Stuttgut, capital 
(92,000), in the valley of the Neckar. It has cotton and woollen 
manufactures, and is a large book mart. Uhn (30,000), on the 
Danube, has manufactures of pipes and linen, and a large 
trade in grain. Tubingen (10,000), on the Neckar, is noted as 
a seat of theological learning. Its University is celebrated, 
and its professors have given origin to the * Tiibingen School* 
of theology. 

8. The GSAND BXJOHY OF BADEK extends along the right 
bank of the Rhine, from the Lake of Constance to Mannheim; It 
has an area of 600 square miles, and a population of one and 
a half millions. It is drained by the Rhine and the Danube, 
which has its source in Baden. Its chief towns are : Oarlamhe 
(44,000), the capitsJ, east of the Rhine. Heidelberg (22,000), 
on the Neckar. Its University is celebrated. The ruins of 
its ancient castle are magnificent, and from it is obtained one 
of the finest views in Germany. Baden-Baden (10,000), situated 
near the Black Forest. It is a most fashionable resort, and 
is specially noted for its hot baths and medicinal springs. 
Mannheim, at the confluence of the Neckar with the Rhine, 
has a la^e steam packet traffic, and has manufactures of 
shawls, playing cards, jewellery, tobacco, etc 

4. The OEANB DUCHY OF HESSE-DABM8TADT ^ lies north of 
Baden, in the basin of the Rhine. It is watered by the Maine, 
and has an area of nearly 3000 square miles, and a population of 

^ Note that a part of this Grand Dachy is north of the Main, and 
indtided in the North German States. 
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890,00a Its chief towns are Danostadt, capital (44,000); 
Ifoyenoe or lHaiiiss, on the Rhine, which claims Gutenberg as 
the inventor of the art of printing, and has erected a bronze 
statue to his memory ; Wanns, on the Rhine. At the Diet 
held here in 1521, Luther defended the Reformed doctrines 
before Charles v. and the assembled princes of Germany. 
Giaown is noted for its University. 

BEIGHSLANDE OB AL8A0E-L0BSAIHE. — ^These provinces, 
recently acquired from France, have an area of 5600 square 
miles, with a population of li millions, and lie between the 
Rhine and the Vosges Mountains. They do not form an 
integral part of the Kingdom of Prussia or of any other 
German State. They form an imperial province, governed 
by a lieutenant appointed by the Emperor. The chief towns 
are: — 

(i) Strasbnig, on the 111, a tributary of the Rhine, is noted 
for its large Gothic cathedral, with its lofty spire 446 feet high, 
and its astronomical clock representing the motions of Uie 
planets. It is the capital of Lower Alsace, and has manufac- 
tures of leather and beer. (2} Metz, on the Moselle, capital of 
JLiOrraine, is strongly fortified. The French Marshal Bazaine, 
m 1870, surrendered the city to the Germans, with 180,000 
men and vast military stores. (3) Mulhausen, on the 111, has 
a great trade, and varied manufactures of silk, cotton, woollen 
goods, etc. (4) Oolnuur, on the 111, capital of Upper Alsace, 
has manufactures of cotton, ribbons, and hosiery. 

UEOHTENSTEIN.— This is a small principaUty situate 
between Switzerland and the Tyrol, and has an area of 60 
square miles, and a population of 9000 ; capital, Vadutz. It 
was formerly a member of the Germanic Confederation, but 
at present it has no formal union with the recently restored 
German Empire. The prince of the principality has numerous 
other small territories m Austria, and within the bounds of 
the empire. 

The Twelve Largest Towns of the German Empire are : — 



Popnlation. 

Berlin, z,ooo,ooo 

Hamburg, .... 350,000 

Breslau, .... 345,000 

Dresden, .... 200,000 

Munich, .... 200,000 

Cologne, .... 135,000 



PopnlatioD. 

Leipsic, 135.000 

KSnigsberg, . . . 130^000 

Bremen, .... 120,000 

Hanover, .... zzo,ooo 

Strasburg, .... 95f000 

Dantzig, .... 90.000 



emdHiNT men. 

The Germans excel in philology, metaphysics, music, and 
Bible criticism. Iffneheim and Neander were great Church 
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historians. Ooperniciu was an eminent astronomer, and gave 
his name to the Copemican system, according to which the 
planets revolve round the sim as their centre. Eepler was also 
a great astronomer : note his three celebrated laws — (i) the 
planets move in ellipses with the sun as one of the foci ; (2) 
the Radius Vector sweeps over equal areas in equal times ; 
(3) the souare of the periodic time of any planet is propor- 
tional to tne cube of its mean distance. Eezaohel discovered 
Uranus, and Enoke gave his name to the comet of 1 818, whose 
periodic time he calculated to be 1200 days. Of Musical 
Composers^ note Handel, Messiah; Haydn, Creation: Mendelfl- 
sohn, Elijah; Beethoven, Sonatus and Fidelia. Of men of 
Literary Genius^ note 6oethe*8 Faust^ Sohiller'B Mary Stuart^ 
Sohlegel*a Arion^ Learing'B Laocoofu Of Naturalists^ note 
Humboldt and his celebrated Cosmos, 



AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 

1. EXXENT. — ^Auetiia, or Eastern Kingdom, is bounded on 
the north by Prussia and Russia ; on l£e south by Venetia, 
the Adriatic, and Turkey; on the east by Roumania and 
Russia; and on the west by Germany and Switzerland. Its 
area is more than four times ti^e area of England, with a 
population of nearly 38 millions. 

2. HI8T0B7.-*For several centuries the Austrian emperors 
possessed the dignity of Emperors of Grormany ; but after the 
elevation of Napoleon to the Imperisd Crown of France, in 
1804, they were obliged to renounce this dignity, and assume 
the more limited title of Emperors of Austna, still remaining, 
however, the ascendant power amongst the German Con* 
federate States. In 1859, Austria, after an unsuccessful war 
with Italy, aided by France, ceded Lombardy to the former 
power. In 1866, the war with Prussia and Italy resulted in 
uie cession of Venetia to the latter power, and the withdrawal 
of Austria from all connection with the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. In 1 878, by the Treaty of Berlin, Austria took possession 
of the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, whose 
affairs she administers, though at present they do not form an 
integral part of her dominions (see p. 275). 

8. PEOPLE. — ^The Austrian Empire consists of different 
races speaking different languages — k circumstance which 
renders it difficult to govern. The population is composed of 
Slavonians, 15 millions; Germans, 9 millions; Hungarians, 
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or Magyars, 5) millions ; Greeks, 3 millions ; Jews, 1} millions; 
Poles, 2i millions ; Italians, i million. The languages spoken 
are German, Magyar, Italian, different dialects of Slavonic; 
but German is the principal language of the country. 

4. EMFIBE. — ^The Empire is a Dual kingdom, consisting of 
Austria proper and Hungary. Each has its own Government 
and laws, and the grotmds of their union are — (i) that the 
Emperor of Austria is also King of Hungary ; and (2) that 
both kingdoms, though independent, are represented by a 
common Parliament The river Leitba separates the two 
countries. The provinces on this side the river, t^. the 
Austrian side, constitute the Cis-Leithan provinces, or Austria 
Proper ; and those on the farther side constitute the Trans- 
Leithan provinces, or Hungary Proper. 

fi. The CLDiATE is much varied, owing to its inland position 
and the extent of its area ; but upon the whole it is a healthy, 
agreeable climate. 

6. FHYHIOAL FEATUBES. — Austria is one of the most 
MoanteinoDs countries of Europe. With die exception of lakes, 
its scenery partakes of the same character as Switzerland, 
only on a scale of inferior grandeur. Mountains covered with 
perpetual snow, glaciers, avalanches, smiling valleys, deep 
and dark ravines, numerous rivers, and cascades form its 
principal natural characteristics. There are two noted plains, 
the Plain of Oallda and the vast Plain of Hungary. 

7. MDUITFAINB. — (i) The Eastern Alps, bordering on Lom- 
bardy and Venetia; the Khantiftn Alps, in the Tyrol, culmi- 
nating in Ortler Spitz (13,000 feet) ; the Koiio Alps, in Styria ; 
the Gftrnio Alps, south of Carinthia ; the Julian Alps, in Car- 
niola, are the chief branches of the Eastern Alps* There 
are also the Dinario Alps, in Dahnatia, bordering on the 
Adriatic (2) The Bohamian Mountains, comprehending the 
Bdbmerwald, the Ezzegebizge, the BiesengeUxge, and the Sadetie 
Hountains, extending in a semicircular ring round the north 
of Bohemia. (3) The little Garpathians and the Moravian 
Bange, south-east and north-west of Moravia. (4) The Car- 
pathians, culminating in Lomnita Peak (9000 feet), extending in 
a vast range round the north-east ot the Hungarian Plain. 
(5) The Transylvanian Alps (9000 feet), between Transylvania 
and Roumania. This range is almost a continuation of the 
former. 

5. IBLAND8. — There are numerous small islands off the 
western shores of the Adriatic which yidd timber, oil, figs. 
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wine, and com. The principal are Ohexao, Brassa, Lesina, and 
GazEola. 

9. LAKES. — ^Lake Balaton, or Flatten See, in Hungary, is 
350 square miles in extent, and abounds in fish. Neusiedler, 
also in Hungary, is 24 miles long and 6 miles broad, said to 
be now drained. The Lakes of Hulktadt and Tramn, 8 miles 
by 2 miles, in Upper Austria, are celebrated for their beauty 
and grandeur. They are situate in the district of Salzkam- 
mergut, called Austrian Switzerland on account of its splendid 
scenery. Zirkniti, in Camiola, north of Trieste, is a small 
lake, interesting only on account of its waters sometimes dis- 
appearing through numerous chinks in its bed, and reappear- 
ing after an interval of some months. During this interval 
crops of hay, and even grain, have been obtained from its 
deserted basin. 

10. BIVEB8. — ^The Bannbe is the second lai^gest river of 
Europe, has a course of 1800 miles, and discharges its waters 
into the Black Sea by five mouths, which form a large delta, 
(t is the great highway of conmierce between Central Europe 
and Western Asia. From its source in the Black Forest to 
Vienna, it is called the Upper Banube ; from Vienna to Orsova, 
on the confines of Wallachia, the Middle Bannbe; and from 
Orsova to the Black Sea, the Lower Banube. From Passau, 
where it is joined by the Inn, to Orsova, within Austrian ter- 
ritory, is 850 miles. It receives altogeUier about 60 navig- 
able rivers, besides numerous minor streams. . In its Austrian 
course it receives on the south side the Inn (320 miles), from 
the Engadine in Canton Grisons ; the Baab, Save (550 miles), 
and Brave (500 miles), from the Eastern Alps, and the Morava 
from Servia : and on the north side the March, from the 
Sudetic Mountains ; the Waag, and its great feeder, the Theias 
(500 miles), with its numerous afHuents from the Carpathians, 
watering a large part of the Hungarian Plain. The chief 
Austrian towns on its banks are Una, Vienna, Fzesbuig, Bada- 
Pesth. The Iron Gate, on the Danube, is at Ozsova, the place 
where the Balkan and Carpathian Mountains approach, and 
where the river becomes confined in a narrow bed forming a 
rapid. The Theiai is altogether an Austrian river. It is formed 
by the union of two streams, the White and Black Theks, which 
have their sources in the Carpathian Mountains. It has an 
irregular winding course of about 800 miles, a large part of 
which is navigable. It receives numerous affluents, passes 
the towns of Tokay, Nameny, Sorolnok, Saegedin, and joins the 
Danube near Peterwazdein, called after Peter the Hermit, who 
assembled here the army of the first Crusade. The Bniester 
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and the upper course of the Vistula water Galicia. The upper 
course of the Elbe with Moldau and other affluents water 
Bohemia, and the Adige drains the TyroL 

11. INTEBOOMHTJNIOATIOK. — Owing to the want of sea*^ 
board, and the rivers, except the Danube, having only their 
upper courses for the most part in Austrian territory, the 
internal communication is not so good as in Germany. How- 
ever, roads and railways and telegraph lines are being rapidly 
extended, and the Danube Steam Company has greatly in- 
creased the traffic on this great commercial river and with the 
Black Sea. The Danube, too, is connected with the Rhine 
by Ludwig's Canal, and with the Adriatic by the Vienna CanaL 
Railways over the Brenner Pass connect Innsbruck with 
Botzen ; and over the Senmiering, Vienna with Trieste. 

12. MIUJSAAL 8FBIN0S are numerous. Note OarUlMd 
(Charles's bath), and TopUts, in Bohemia. Marlenhad Sefdliti, 
near Carlsbad, gives its name to the well-known effervescing 
seidlitz powders. Bad-Gkwtein, in Upper Austria. TrentMihin, 
in Hungary. 

18. DIDUBTBIAL FUBSUITB.— (i) The Wnezal wealth of Aus- 
tria is great, and mining operations give employment to 1 50,00a 
The annual produce of the mines is estimated at ;£9,ooo,ooa 
Gold and silver, opal and other precious stones, are found 
in Hungary ; quicksilver in Idria ; opal and tin in Bohemia ; 
rock-salt, to the extent of i^ million tons, in the neighbourhood 
of Cracow, the Carpathians, and Salzburg. The salt mines of 
WieUcsa are the largest, the most remarkable and interesting 
in the world. A cluipel and numerous monuments have been 
cut out of the solid rock of salt The annual produce of these 
mines is upwards of 50,000 tons. Iron and coal are widely 
diffused, and copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, antimony, marble, 
are obtained in various localities. (2) Manufiietgree are not 
very extensive, and hence British and other fabrics are laigdy 
imported. To a limited extent, especially in Bohemia, Silesia, 
and Moravia, there are manufactures of linen, woollen, sSkj 
hardware, paper, glass, and the manufacture of leather is 
generaL Vienna is the chief centre for articles of fashion. 
Styria and Carinthia are the chief seats of iron and steel 
manufacture. (3) Agricnltnze is not far advanced, but it 
occupies two-thirds of the population. Wheat, oats, rye, are 
produced in large quantities, especially in Hungary, which is 
the great granary of^ Austria. Potatoes, rice, fruit, flax, hemp, 
hops, tobacco, rapeseed, are also largely cultivated. (4) The 
cultivation of the Vine is largely carried on. Tokay is the most 
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celebrated of Hungarian wines. (5) The Forests, which cover 
70,000 square miles of surface, supply timber, tar, charcoal, 
cork, etc. (6) OatUe-reailng engages the attention of many 
farmers. It is estimated that the annual stock consists of — 
horses, 3i millions ; cattle, 12 millions ; sheep, 20 millions ; swine, 
7 millions. (7) The country abounds with Hedidnal FlantB, 
as rhubarb, gentian, liquorice, whilst Hungary Proper is noted 
for cantharides. 

14. OOMMEBOE is limited, in consequence of a limited sea- 
board. The chief seaports on the Adriatic are Trieste in 
I stria, Fiume in Croatia, Ragusa and Spalatro in Dalmatia. 

15. EXP0BT8, to the extent of ;£7o,ooo,ooo, are metals, 
grain, pottery, timber, glass, wool, salt, leeches, flax, hemp, 
honey, olive oil, wine, and fruits. ImportB, to the value of 
;^58 ,000,000, are raw cotton, manufactured goods, colonial 
produce, etc. Trade in salt and tobacco is a Government 
monopoly. 

16. BEVENUE, ;£62,ooo,ooo. Expendituxe — there is a 
considerable deficit Kational Debt, ;£3 50,000,000. 

17. ABMY, in time of peace, 267,000; in time of war, 
800,000. Every citizen is obliged to serve three years in the 
standing army, and then to pass into the reserve. The Navy 
consists of 50 vessels, 14'of which are ironclads. 

18. EDTTOATION is compulsory, and is advanced in Austria 
Proper, but defective in Hungary. There are eight Universities 
— Vienna, Prague, Gratz^ Innsbruck, Pesth, Cracow, Lemberg, 
Olmiitz. 

19. BELIGION.— The established is Catholicism, but all 
denominations are allowed. 

20. GOVEBNMENT.— In Austria Proper the Government is a 
limited hereditary monarchy in the House of Hapsburg. 
The Reichsrath or Parliament is composed of an Upper 
House, consisting of princes and nobles ; and a Lower House, 
consisting of members elected by the provincial diets. Bills, 
in order to become law, must pass both Houses, and be 
endorsed by the Emperor. 

In Hungary, the government is also a limited monarchy, 
and the people claim the right of electing their own king. 
The Reichstag consists of two Houses, the House of Magnates 
and the House of Representatives. 

The Oommon Fterliament consists of 120 Delegations, 60 being 
chosen by each kingdom to represent its interests. This 
Parliament controls all matters relating to war, finance. 
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and foreign policy, and it is responsible to the respective 
Reichstags of the two countries, but its decisions are decisive. 



21. DIVISIONS, 
(i) Austria Proper^ Cts- Lei than Provinces with their Capitals. 



Province. 


Capital 


Galicia, . . . 


Lemberg. 


Bukovina, . . 


Czemowitz. 


Silesia^ . . . 


TroppatL 


Moravia, . . 


Brunn. 


Bohemia, . . 


Prague. 


U^^ Austria, 


Linz. 


Lower Austria, 


Vienna. 



IVovinoe. 


CsqiitaL 


Styria, . . . 


Gifttz. 


Salsburg, . . 


Salzbuig. 


Tyrol, . . . 


Innsbruck. 


Carinthia, . . 


Klagenfurt 


Camiola, . . 


LAybach. 


f stria {coast tdfid) 


Trieste. 


Dalmatia, , . 


Zara. 



(2) Hungary^ Trans-Leithan Provinces with their Capitals. 



Provinoe. 


OvitaL 


Pvoviiioe. 


Capital 


Hungary Proper, 
Transylvania, . 
Military FronA 
tier, . . . j 


Buda-Pesth. 
Klausenbuig. 

Semiin. 


Piume, • • . 

Croatia and\ 
Slatwnia, .J 


Important sea- 
i port. 

Agram. 



AUSTBIAN TOWNS. — (i) Vienna (1,000,000), on an arm of the 
Danube, capital of the empire, is one of the finest continental 
cities. It is the great centre of Austrian commerce and 
manufactures, and contains many splendid buildings, palaces, 
churches, and parks. It has an imperial libnuy* consisting of 
410,000 voliunes and 20,000 manuscripts. It is specially noted 
for the famous Congress of the allied and interested Powers of 
Europe in 181 5. This Congress assembled to settle the suffiaiirs 
of Europe, and great territorial changes were made. The 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh were the English 
representatives. (2) Prague (190,000), capital of Bohemia, on 
the Moldau, is an ancient historic city, has a great transit 
trade, and is noted as the birth-place of Huss and Jerome, and 
as the burial-place of the Danish astronomer Tycho Brah^. (3) 
Innsbniok, Bridge over the Inn (24,000), capital of the Tyrol^ 
is most picturesquely situated, and is the great centre of 
Tyrolese tourists, and of the trade between Austria and North 
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Italy. (4) Trent, on the Adige, also in the Tyrol, is noted for 
the far-famed Council which met here at successive times 
from 1545 to 1563. Its professed object was to seUle doctrinal 
questions in dispute between the Church of Rome and the 
Reformers, and to reform ecclesiastical abuses. The decrees 
of the Council are embodied in the celebrated Creed of Pope 
Pius IV. (5) Trieste (110,000), at the head of the Adriatic, is 
the most important seaport town of Austria, and has large 
trade, manufactures, and shipbuilding. (6) Fola, on the coast 
of I stria, is the station of the Austrian navy. (7) Oraoow, on 
the Vistula, on the borders of Russia, was the ancient capital 
of Poland, and is very strongly fortified. Its splendid Gothic 
cathedral contains the tombs of the kings of Poland, and of 
other illustrious Poles. There is here also an enormous mound 
of earth, said to be taken from the different battle-fidds of 
Poland, 150 feet in height, erected in memory of the heroic 
warrior and patriot goeoliiaka (8) Lembeig, the capital of 
Galicia, is one of the finest towns in Austria. It is strongly 
fortified, has a distinguished University, important manufac- 
tures, and a large transit trade. It contains fine libraries with 
collections of rare manuscripts, and is the seat of a Catholic, 
Greek, and Arminian archbishop. (9) Ox»tB, the capital of 
Styria, has a great inland trade, especially between Vienna 
and Trieste. (10) Bnmn (74,000), capital of Moravia, has 
numerous manufactures, especially of woollen goods. (11) 
AnsterUti, in Moravia, is noted for Napoleon's great victory 
over the combined armies of Russia and Austria in 1805. (12) 
Sadowa, in Bohemia, is memorable for the decisive victory of 
Prussia over Austria in 1866, and which led to the separation 
of Austria from the Germanic Confederation. 

HUNOABIAN TOWKS.~(i) Buda-Pesth (300,000), on the 
Danube, is the capital of Hungary. The two towns Buda and 
Pesth stand on the right and left banks of the river, and are 
connected by a suspension bridge. The city is the great centre 
of Hungarian trade, especially in wines, flour, brandy, honey, 
wax, etc. Great annual fairs are held here, at one of which 
business is transacted to the extent of 3I millions. (2) Preslmrg 
(46,000), on the Danube, was the former capital of Hungry, 
in whose fine Gothic cathedral the kings of Hungary were 
crowned. It has considerable manufactures, and a large 
transit trade. (3) Fiume, on the Gulf of Quamero, on the 
Adriatic, is a free port of Hungary, and has a large ship- 
building trade. (4) The Military Frontier was a narrow 
strip of land lying between the south of Hungary and Turkey. 
The male inhabitants were trained to arms, and were under 
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obligation to defend the border-land against the aggression of 
the Turks, and in return for their military service received free 
lands. The greater part of the military frontier has been 
incorporated with Hungary, and is under the same admini- 
stration as the other Hungarian provinces, and is styled 
Croato-Slavonia Borderland. (5) Spiza, in die southern extremity 
of Dalmatia, was incorporated with that province by the Treaty 
of Berlin. 

EMINENT MEN. — Note Anentperg's lyric poem The Last 
Poet; Lenaa*B Postilion; Stifter's Studies and Old Bachelor; 
Seidler and his Hans Euler, Amongst Hungarian Literati, 
note EMftludi*8 Himfys Love; Fetofi, the Hungarian Bums, 
and his yanos the Iiero^ and Pearls o/Love^ etc. 



SOUTHERN KINGDOMS. 
SPAIN. 

1. EXTENT.— Spain, anciently called Hispania and Iberia^ 
is bounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay and die 
Pyrenees ; on the south b^ the Mediterranean and Atlantic ; 
on the east by the Mediterranean; and on the west by 
Portugal and the Atlantic. ' Its area, including the Canarv 
and Balearic Isles, is nearly 3} times the size of England, 
with a population of more than 16^ millions. Spain and 
Portugal form the Spanish or Iberian Peninsula, sometimes 
simply called The Peninsula. 

2. PEOPLE. — ^The inhabitants of Spsun belong to several 
distinct races, (i) Spaniards, who are of Celtic origin, nearly 
16,000,000. (2) The Basque, \ million, who inhabit the region 
bordering on the Bay of Biscay, and belong to the Turanian 
race. (3) The Mbcira, in Granada, about 8o,ooa (4) The 
Oipsies, in various localities, numbering about 601,000. In the 
Basque Provinces a peculiar dialect called the Basque is 
spoken; but Spanish, which is very closely allied to the Latin, 
is the language of the country. The Spanish people are 
temperate, proud, inclined to indolence, fond of public amuse- 
ments, amongst others bull-fighting and ecclesiastical displays, 
and not unaccustomed to the use of deadly weapons. 

8. HnTOEY.*— Spain has been successively ruled by the 
Carthaginians, the Romans, the Visigoths, the Moors, who 
were finally subdued by Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabdla 
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jn 1492) and who, by their marriage, united the kingdoms of 
Aragon ana Castile. In their reign America was discovered by 
Columbus. Though the Jews and the Moors were banished, 
the kingdom was exalted to the first rank amongst the Powers 
of Europe. After various alternations of prosperity and mis- 
fortune, Napoleon, in 1804, proclaimed his brother Joseph 
King of Spain and the Indies. But by the aid of the British 
arms, under the Duke of Wellington, the French were driven 
out, and Ferdinand vii., son of Charles iv., was placed upon 
the throne. On his death, in 1833, ^^^ Salique Law, excluding 
females from the throne, was set aside, and his daughter 
Isabella recognised as queen. Her reign, however, was much 
disturbed by the claims of her father s brother, Don Carlos, 
to the throne. In 1864 there was a rebellion, and Isabella 
fled to France. In 1870, Prince Amadeus, son of Victor 
Emmanuel, king of Italy, was chosen king; but in consequence 
of unexpected difficulties, he resigned in 1873. ^ republic 
was then set vip, and a civil war ensued, in consequence of 
Don Carlos again asserting his claims to the crown. In 1874, 
Alfonso, son of the exiled Queen Isabella, was called to the 
throne, and succeeded in subduing Don Carlos, and now 
reigns over a monarchy shorn of its ancient glory, its colonial 
possessions diminished, its commerce restricted, its exchequer 
exhausted, and its credit almost gone. 

4. The CLOUlTE is much varied. In the north the winters 
are long and severe, and a large quantity of rain falls. In the 
centre, which is an elevated plateau, there are in summer and 
winter extremes of heat and cold. In the south the winter is 
mild, the spring pleasant, whilst in summer the heat is tropical. 
Spain is also exposed in the summer to a hot wind called the 
Solano, from the burning regions of Africa, which scorches 
vegetation and often causes epidemic fevers. 

6. FHYSIOAL FEATUEES.— The centre of Spain is a vast 
tableland, covering nearly one-half of its surface. It is ele- 
vated from 2000 to 3000 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
traversed from east to west by lofty mountain ranges. The 
coast line is extensive, 1800 miles, but there are few indenta 
tions or openings. 

6. GAPES.— (i) Cape Ortegal, north of Galicia; (2) Gape 
I^iiiisterre (Land s End), west of Galicia ; (3) Cape Tzafalgar ; 
(4.) Cape Taiifa ; (5) Cape Eoropa, near Gibraltar ; (6) Cape da 
Cteta, in Almeria ; (7} Cape de P^oe, in Murcia ; (8) Cape 8t 
in Alicante ; (9) Cape de Creux, north of Catalonia. 

^ear Cape Tia&lgar (1805), Nelson achieved a great victory 

Q 
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over the combined fleets of France and Spain, and in tbe hour 
of victory lost his life. 

At Cape TBxi&^ the most southerly ooint in Europe, the 
Moors were accustomed to require vessels entering the Medi- 
terranean to pay a specified toll, and from this circumstance is 
derived our word tart/^f which means any tax imposed upon 
goods admitted into a foreign country. 

7. ISLANDS.— (i) The Balearic JOot, in the Mediterranean. 
The name is from dallo (fietXXa\ I throw, the original inhabit- 
ants being skilful slingers. They are five in number, and 
form one of the provinces of Spain. Their united area is 
1800 square miles, with a population of 280,00a Their chief 
products are wine, olive oil, grain, and fruit The three 
principal are Majoica, Minorca^ and Iviza, which is called the 
pearl of the Mediterranean on account of its great fertility. 
(2) The Canary Isles, off the north-west coast of Africa, seven 
in number, form a Spanish province. Their united area is 3800 
square miles, with a population of 284,00a Their chief products 
are tobacco, barilla, cochineal, oil, and fruits. The largest of 
the group is Tenerlffe, with its famous volcanic peak, 12.000 ft 
The capital is Santa Onxz, the chief seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment (3) The Island of lison is west of the province of Cadiz. 

8. HOUNTAINB. — Spain is a very mountainous country, and 
the ranges branching off from the Pyrenees run nearly psu-aUel 
from east to west They are called sierras, from die Latin 
sierra, a saw, because their indented sununits have a saw-liko 
appearance, (i) The Pyrenees, between France and Spain: 
note Maladetta, nearly 1 1,000 feet (2) The Cantahtiaii Momi* 
tains extend along the Biscayan coast from the Pyrenees to 
Galicia. The western part of the range receives the name of 
the Astoriaa, because they skirt the southern boundaify of the 
Asturian Province. (3) The Moontains of Castile, comprehend- 
ing the Sierra Guadarrama, the Sierra de Gredos, etc., separate 
the basins of the Douro and Tagus. (4) The Mounti^na of 
Toledo, comprehending the Sierra de Guadalupe, separate 
the valleys ot the Tagus and Guadiana. (5) The BUaim Moraiiai 
extending from the province of Alicante to the Sierra Mon- 
chique in Portugal, separate the valleys of the Guadiana and 
Guadalquivir. (6) The Siena Nevada {Snowy Mountains) run 
nearly parallel with the southern coast Note Mulhaew 
(11,600), the highest summit of the whole peninsula. (7) 
MontBeirat is an isolated mountain (4000 feet), noted for its 
Benedictine Abbey with its numerous hermitages. 

9. BIVEBS. — ^They have only their upper courses in Spain, 
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and their sources being elevated, they are rapid, and not 
navigable to any considerable extent. They run in the same 
direction as the mountains, from east to west, and in the 
valleys between the different ranges, and pursuing their 
courses through Portugal, discharge into the Atlantic, except 
the Ebro, which flows south-east into the Mediterranean, 
(i) The Minho rises in the Mountains of Asturias, and flows 
in a south-westerly direction into the Atlantic, its lower part 
forming a boundary line between Northern Spain and Portu- 
gal. It is only navigable for small vessels in its lower course. 
(2) The Douzo rises in the Plateau of Old Castile, and drains 
the region between the Mountains of Castile and the 
Mountains of Toledo. It is only navigable for small vessels, 
and is chiefly engaged in conveying the produce of the 
vineyards to Oporto for foreign shipment. (3) The Tagns 
rises in the uplands of New Castile, and drains the region 
between the Mountains of Toledo and the Sierra Castile. It 
is navigable for upwards of 100 miles from its mouth. (4) 
The Guadiana rises m the highlands of Murcia, and drains the 
region between the Mountains of Toledo and Sierra Morena. 
For a considerable distance it flows underground, and in its 
subterranean course throws up lakes called the 'eyes' of 
Guadiana. It is not of much use for commercial purposes. 
(5) The Guadalquivir is the largest river of Spain. It rises in 
Granada, which is apart of Andalusia, and flows into the Atlantic 
between the Sierra Morena and Sierra Nevada. It is navig- 
able to Seville, 80 miles from the sea. (6) The Ebro rises m 
the Cantabrian Mountains in the province of Santander, and 
flows south-east into the Mediterranean. A canal has been 
'Cut through the sandbank which blocks up its mouth, thus 
rendering its lower course navigable to the sea. 

Summary op Rivers. 



Rivers. 


Length 
in Miles. 


Chief Towns. 


Minho, . 
Douro, , 
Tagus, . 
Guadiana, 
Guadalquivir^ 
£brOt • • « 


130 
SOO 

540 
SOO 
360 
540 


Orense, Lugo. 

Zamara, Valladolid, Leon* 

Talavera, Toledo. 

Badajos, Ciudad Real, Almaden. 

Seville, Cordova. 

Tortosa, Saragossa, 



10. INTEBKAL GOMMUNIOATION. — In consequence of great 
mountain barriers, bad roads, want of canals and navigable 
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lakes and rivers, communication between different localities 
is difficult. There is, however, a laz^g^e coasting trader and 
railways and telegraph lines are being extended. 

11. 8EAP0BTS.— 6^» the Bay of Biscay.^-^ui Sebastian, 
BUbao, Santander, Oonmna. On the South-west G^^zr/.— Seville, 
Cadiz. On the Mediterranean, — ^Malaga, Almexia, Oarthagena, 
Alicante, Valencia, Tatisgona, Barcelona. 

12. NAVAL STAIIONa— (i) Fenol, in Corunna. (2) Oadix. 
(3) Oarthagena. 

18. INDUSTBIAL FUJiSUIT8.--(i) Agricnltnie. — It is not far 
advanced, but the arable soil is generally fertile, and yields 
wheat, maize, rye, barley, hemp, flax. Lemons, oranges, grapes, 
and olives are also obtained in abundance. (2) IfJn&ig. 
— Spain is rich in mineral wealth, though mining opera- 
tions have not received sufficient attention. Silver, lead, 
copper, iron, zinc, cobalt, rock-salt, and marble, are found in 
different districts. The quicksilver mines of Almaden, and 
the copper mines of Rio Tinto, are specially celebrated. (3) 
The Vine is largely cultivated. England alone imports 
Spanish wine to the value of two millions. The chief 
centres of the wine trade are Xeres, Malaga, and Alicante. 
^4) Uannfaotnree, though increasing, are still on a limited 
scale. Silk is manufactured in Valencia, cotton in Barcelona, 
woollen goods in Aragon, leather in Galicia and at Seville, 
swords and arms in Castile, and iron in the Asturias. (5) 
Bearing of horses, cattle, and sheep forms a chief employment 
The horses are of Arabian breed, and are celebrated for their 
beauty and swiftness. But the mule is chiefly used for 
riding, on account of its sure-footedness. Sheep are reared in 
immense numbers, and their merino wool is of very superior 
quality. The Heeta, consisting of flocks of 10,00a, each under 
the care of 50 shepherds and 50 dogs, winter in the warm 
regions of Valencia and £stremadura,and migrate in summer to 
the cooler pastures of the north. (6) ForeBtB cover one-twelfth 
of the surface, and supply mahogany, corkwood, and nuts for 
exportation, and chestnuts and fuel for home consumption. 
In these forests the wolf, the bear, and the wild boar are found. 
(7) Fishing is carried on in the northern and southern coasts. 
Tunny, pilchards, and anchovy, are the principal kinds 
obtained. (8) The Ckxshineal insect and the Silkwona are 
carefully reared. 

14. OOMMEBOE is not extensive, and is carried on chiefly 
with England, France, the United States, and Cuba. Exports 
0^17,000,000) are wine, grapes, nuts, almonds, leuMiiis, 
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oranges, raisins, oil, lead, copper, quicksilver, barilla, cork- 
wood, mahogany, Spanish flies. ImportB (;£ 16,000,000) are 
manufactured goods, raw cotton, hardware, machinery, dried 
fish, coal, colonial produce. 

15. ABllCr, 150,000 in time of peace. Kavy, 90 steam and 
sailing vessels, of which 10 are ironclads. Military service is 
compulsory for eight years. Bevenne, 31 millions. ibq;)endi- 
tuie — ^there is a considerable deficit NationAl Debt, estimated 
at 550 millions. 

16. EDUOATION is very defective. A large percentage of 
the people can neither read nor write. Of late, however, it 
has received increased attention. The principal Universities 
are Salamanca, Santiago, Valladolid, and Valencia. 

17. BEUaiON. — The established is Catholic. Other 
denominations, whose members are very small, have a 
restricted toleration. 

18. QOVEBNMENT is a limited hereditary monarchy. The 
Parliament is styled the Cortes, and consists of a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies. 

19. Divisions. — The country was formerly divided into 14 
divisions. These in 1834 were subdivided into 49 provinces, 
including the Canary and Balearic Isles, which form integral 
parts of the kingdom. The following are the former pro- 
vinces, with the corresponding smaller provinces into which 
they have been divided, together with the chief towns, which 
usually have the same name as the new provinces : — 



Former 
IVovinces. 

CaliciOt • •< 
Biscay t . . . 

£stremadura, 

Ju^Oftp ... 

J^ew Castile, 



(i) Maritime North. 

Corresponding New Pro^ces. 



Coninna, Lugo, Orense, 

Pontevedra, 

Oviedo 

Biscay, Guipuzcoa, Alava, •< 



Towns. 



Coninna, Lugo, Orense, 

Pontevedra. 
Oviedo. 
Bilbao, San Sebastian, 

Vittoria. 



(2) Central Provinces. 



O/d Castile, 
j4ragon. 



He, I 



Badajos, Caceres, . . . 
Leon, Zamora, Salamanca, •< 

Madrid, Toledo, Ciudad ( 
Real, Cuenpa, Guada- < 
laxara, (^ 

Burgos, LogTono, Santan- | 
der, Palencia, Valladolid, < 
Segovia, Avila, Soria, . \ 

Saragossa, Huesca, Teruel, 

Navarre, • 



Badajos, Caceres. 

Leon, Zamora, Salamanca, 

Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Madrid, Toledo, Ciudad 

Real, Cuenfa, Guada- 

laxara. 
Burgos, Logrono, Santan- 

der, Palencia, Valladolid, 

S^ovia, Avila, Soria. 
Saragossa, Huesca, TerueL 
Pamplona. 
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(3) Maritime South and East. 



Former 
Provinces. 



Andalncia 



ia, < 



Afura'a, 
Valencia, , 

Catalonia, , 



Conresponding New Provincea, 

Cordova, Jaen, Granada, f 
Almeria, Malaga, Seville, < 
Cadiz, Huelva, ... ( 

Murda, Albacete, . . . 

Valencia, Alicante, Cas-? 
tellon de la Plana, . . ( 

Barcelona, Tarragona, 
Lerida, Gerona. 



Towna 

Cordova, Taen, Granada. 

Almeria, Malaga, Seville, 

Cadiz, Hudva. 
Mnrcia, Albacete. 
Valencia, Alicante,Castdlon 

dela Plana. 
Barcelona, Tarragooa, 

Lerida, Gerona. 



(4) Insular Provinces. 



••• 



Balearic Isles, . 
Canary Isles, . 



Palnuu 
Santa Cms. 



20. TOWNS. — Most of the provincial cities of Spain have lost 
much of their ancient splendour. They are now chiefly cele- 
brated for their monasteries and splendid Gothic cathedrals, 
enriched and adorned with exquisite works of art. (i) Madxid 
(400,000), capital in New Castile, on the Manzanares, a stream 
which joins the Tagus. It stands on a barren, treeless plain, 
more than 2000 feet above the sea-level, and is subject to 
extremes of heat and cold. Its royal armoury and picture 
gallery are reported to be the finest in Europe. (2) CSadis 
(70,000), on the little Isle of Leon, is a great commercial 
seaport, has numerous manufactures, and a large trade with 
the Spanish colonies. Its chief export is wine. (3) Zem, 
near Cadiz, i^ situated in the midst of extensive vineyard!, 
and gives its name to sherry, of which it is the great centre. 
(4) Seville (135,000), on the Guadalquivir, is an ancient 
Moorish city ; has large tobacco manufactories, and a 
cathedral in which Columbus is interred. Its chief eiqport 
is oranges. (5) Granada (80,000) is noted for its Alhambra 
{Reif Castle\ the palace of the ancient Moorish kings, and 
which is considered to be the finest specimen of .Ajrabic 
architecture in the world. (6) Cordova, in Andalu'cia, was at 
one time the capital of the Moorish kingdom, and is noted 
for its splendid mosque, now converted into a Christian 
church. (7) Malaga, an important seaport on the Medi- 
terranean in Andalucia, has manufactures of sugar, leather, 
soap, etc., and exports sweet wines, fruits, oil, etc The 
climate is very mild, and Malaga is much frequented by 
invalids. (8) Carthagena (55,000), on the coast of Marcia, 
has the best Spanish harbour in the Mediterranean. It was 
founded by the Carthaginian General Hasdrubal, and called 
Nova Carthago {New Carthage), (9) Tanagona) on the coast of 
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Catalonia, gives its name to Tarragona wine, which forms 
the principal export ^10) Barcelona (240,000) is an ancient 
historical seaport on tne coast of Catalonia, and the most 
important manufacturing city in Spain. It has large exports 
and imports. (11) Saragoflaa, on the Ebro, was once the capital 
of the kingdom of Aragon, and a city of great importance. 
It is now decayed, but it carries on a large export trade in 
agricultural produce, and is both a University and a Cathedral 
city. (12) Bilbao, on the Bay of Biscav, has a lai^e import 
and export trade, particularly in wool. (13) Victories achieved 
aver the French by the British^ 1809^-1813. — At Conmna, 
under Sir John Moore, who fell in the moment of victory ; 
at Talavera, Oiudad Bodrigo, Vittoiia, Salamanca, Pamplona, 
San Sebastian, Vimleza, under the Duke of Wellington. 

21. GENERAL KEIWABKB. — (i) The Esonxial, 25 miles north 
of Madrid, is a vast pile of buildings erected by Philip ll. to 
commemorate his victory over the French at St. Quentin on 
St. Lawrence's Dav, lotn August 1557, and in pursuance of a 
vow made on that day. In allusion to die mode of the martyr's 
death, who is reported to have been roasted on a gridiron, the 
Escurial is built in this form, and is used as a mausoleum, a 
palace, a monastery, and a church. It was 20 years in build- 
ing, has 14,000 doors and 11,000 windows, and cost more 
than a million. (2) In EBtremadnra, near Flaoenoia, is the 
Oonvont of St. Just, into which Charles v. retired after resign- 
ing the empire to his son Philip li. Here he spent his time in 
harmless amusements and devotional exercises ; and to enable 
him to realize his mortality more vividly, he caused to be 
celebrated his own obsequies before his actual decease, and 
this mode funeral solemnity is said to have hastened his death 
(155^)* (3) With Aiagon associate Catherine of Aragon, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and aunt to Charles V, 
She first married Prince Arthur, son of Henry vil. After his 
death she became the wife of Henry viii., who, after the lapse 
of seventeen years, divorced her upon the pretext that it was not 
lawful for him to have his brother's wife. (4) The Spanish 
Tnqnliiition was a State and Ecclesiastical tribunal for discover- 
ing and punishing offences against the national religion. Large 
numbers fell victims to its barbarous seventy. It was not 
till the year 1834 that the Inquisition in Spain was abolished. 
(5) The war of the Spanish Sucoeasion originated thus : The King 
of Spain, Charles il., died without heirs in 170a He had two 
sisters, the elder married to Louis xiv. of France, the younger 
to the Emperor Leopold i. of Austria. These two powers 
became rival claimants to the much-coveted crown of Spain. 
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England and Holland took the side of Austria, and Bavaria 
that of France. A protracted war ensued, during which the 
Duke of Marlborougn on the one side, and Genend ViUars on 
the other, were conspicuous. It ended at length in the peace 
of Utrecht, 17 12, by which Philip of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV., obtained the Spanish throne, while Austria 
obtained the Milanese territory and the Netherlands, ^diich 
had been parts of the Spanish dominions. (6) A Siesta is an 
afternoon sleep. The heat accumulates as the day advances, 
and the inhabitants in consequence suspend all business, and 
enjoy a quiet rest (7) Andom (2000) is the capital of the 
little Republic of Andorra (12,000), situate south of the 
eastern Pyrenees. It is wooded, watered by the S^re, a 
tributary of the Ebro, and has iron mines. The Republic is 
independent, under the protection of France and the Spanish 
bishop of Ur|^eL 
The followmg are the Eight Largest Towns : — 



Population. 

Madrid, 400,000 

Barcelona t .... 340,000 

Seville, 135,000 

Valencia 140,000 



PopnTatiodi 

Malaga 1x4,000 

Murcia, xoo,ooo 

Saragoua, .... 90,000 
Granada, .... 80^000 



EBONENT FEB80NS. 

The Spanish are more distinguished for poetry and fiction 
than for philosophy and science. Note Cezvantee, the author 
of the celebrated Don Quixote, hoipe de Veg% a great 
dramatic writer, and one of the most brilliant ornaments of 
Spanish literature. Oaldezon, the author of the ConsUmi 
Prince and the Wonder-working Magician, has been styled 
the Shakespeare of Spanish literature. Mnzillo and YeUuiqQtf 
were celebrated original painters. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

These were at one time very extensive^ embracing Mexico, 
Peru, and the greater part of South America. At present the 
Spanish possessions contain a united area equal to twice the 
size of England, with a population of about 6^ millions. Slaveiy 
has not yet been entirely abolished. 

P06SESSIONB IN THE WEST INDIES. 

(i) Cuba, ' the Queen of the Antilles,' considerably larger than 
Ireland, with a population of nearly i^ millions. The country 
is traversed by lofty mountains covered with large forests. 
Though subject to hurricanes and earthquakes, the dimate is 
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agreeable and healthy. It possesses considerable mineral 
iN^alth. Copper is especially abundant The chief exports 
are sugar, tobacco, cofiee, copper ore, cigars, indigo, molasses, 
etc. The capital is HaYumah (200,000). The second in com- 
mercial importance is Matanitftw (45,000). Santiago and Puerto 
Txhtdpe are also towns of some note. The natives or Creoles 
have often tried to free thems*elves from the Spanish yoke. 
The last protracted revolt was put down in 1878. (2) Porto 
Bioo is one of the Greater Antilles. Its area is about 3500 
square miles, with a population of more than half a million. 
It possesses a very hne climate. Exports are sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, cattle, timber, molasses, indigo, etc. Capital, San Juan 
(50,000). (3) Ue of PinMi south of Cuba ; area, 600 square 
miles. 

POSSESSIONS IN THE EAST INDIAN ABGHIPELAGa 

(i) Philippine lalandB, called after Philip ll., 1200 in number, 
situate north of Borneo. Their united area is more than 
twice the size of Ireland, with a population of nearly 4^ millions. 
They are very fertile, clothed with rich verdure, but subject to 
violent hurricanes and earthquakes. They produce sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, rice, maize, indigo, hemp, cigars, beeswax, 
ebony, bananas, etc. Among the largest are Luzon, Mindanao, 
Samar, lOndoia Manilla, the capital (160,000), on Luzon, is the 
great commercial seaport of the group. Let it be noted that 
these islands were discovered by Magellan in 1551, and that 
a considerable fraction of the inhabitants are not under Spanish 
rule, but are governed by their native chiefs. 

(2) The Snln Idaada, between the Philippines and Borneo, 
are to a certain extent under Spanish rule. The Sultan of 
Sulu governs a part of the Island of Palawan. 

(3) The Oaioline Ldaads, discovered by Lopez, 1543, and 
called after Charles 11. of Spain, lie east of the Philippines. 

(4) The Ladzonee or Marianne Islands, discovered by Magellan, 
1 52 1, lie north of the Carolines. Magellan called them Lad- 
rones, from the Spanish /adrOy Latin /a/rOy a thief, on account 
of the thievish propensities of the inhabitants. Subsequently 
they were called Marianne Islands, after Mary Ann of 
Austria, queen of Philip iv. 

(5) The Baahee Isles lie north of the Philippines. The Spanish 
acquired possession in 1783. 

(6) The Pelew Idefl, a group east of the Philippines, twenty 
in number, with a population of 10,000^ are well watered, have a 
fertile soil, and yield bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, sugar-cane, and all 
kinds of tropical fruits. 
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POSSESSIONS IN AFBIOA. 

(i) Oenta, opposite Gibraltar, is strongly forHfied, and tbe 
mount on which its citadel stands is one of the ancient pillars 
of Hercules. It is a convict settlement (^esidid), Melilla and 
the two small islands Penon de VeleK and Alhuoemas, off the 
coast of Morocco, are also used as penal settlements. (2) 
Fernando Po, called after Femao do Pao, its discoverer in 1741, 
lies in the Gulf of Guinea, and has a population of 14,00a 
The island is fertile and picturesque. Its mountain range 
culminates in Olarence PetJc, 10,000 feet Monkeys in large 
numbers are found here. (3) Annabon, also in the Gulf of 
Guinea, is visited for victualling purposes. The island is 
governed by native chiefs. Popu&tion, 300a 

Summary of Spanish Dominions. 



Possessions. 


Area in 
Sq.MUes. 


Populatioa. 


Capital. 


PopuUb- 
Uon. 


SPAINf • . . • 

« 

In West Indies. 

Cuba 

Porto Rico, , 
Isle de Pines, • 

In East Indies. 
Philippine Isles, 
Sulu Isles, . • 
Marianne Isles, • 
Caroline Isles, • • • 
Pelew Isles, , 
Bashee Isles, • • • 

In Africa. 
Ceuta, Velez, Melilla, 
Fernando Po and Annabon, 

Spain, . • • . 
Foreign Possessions, . 

Total Home and Foreign) 
Possessions, . .j 


200,000 


16,500,000 


Madrid, . 

Havannah, 
San Juan, 

••• 

Manilla, • 

.•• 
... 
... 
... 
••• 

••• 
••• 


400^000 

200,000 
50.000 

••• 

160^000 

•.« 
*•• 
... 
•*• 

••• 


43.a» 

3.500 

600 


1,400,000 

650,000 

x.ooo 


47.100 


2,051,000 


65,000 

750 
420 
900 
400 
320 


4.400,000 

150,000 

5. 600 

28,000 

XOyOOO 

4.500 


67,790 


4,598,100 


20 
480 


zo,ooo 

17,000 


500 


87,000 


200,000 
"S.390 


16,500,000 
6,676,100 


315.390 


23,176,100 
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PORTUGAL. 

1. SZTBNT. — Portugal — ^ancient Lnsitania — ^forms the western 
part of the Spanish Peninsula. Its area is larger than that of 
Ireland, and its population, including that of the Azores and 
Madeiras, is about 4} millions. 

2. HIBTOBY. — In 1580, Philip II. annexed Portugal to his 
Spanish dominions; but in 1640 the Duke of Braganza, a 
descendant of the royal house of Burgundy, succeeded in 
freeing the country from Spanish rule, and ascended the 
Portuguese throne as Joam iv. In 1807, Napoleon I. invaded 
and annexed Portugal to France ; but by the aid of the British, 
the French were driven out, and Joam VI. wore the united 
crowns of Portugal and Brazil. In 1826, Dona Maria, grand- 
daughter of Joam VI., succeeded to the crown, but her reign 
was greatly disturbed by her own indiscretions, and the 
intrigues of her uncle, Dom Miguel, to obtain the sovereignty. 
Through the intervention of the Great Powers, Dom Miguel 
renounced all claims to the crown, and Dona Maria was firmly 
established on the Portuguese throne. After her death, in 
1852, she was succeeded by her eldest son, Pedro v., and on 
his decease, in 1861, her second son ascended the throne as 
Luis I., and the country has since enjoyed quiet and compara- 
tive prosperity. 

8. PEOPLE. — The Portuguese belong to the same race as 
the Spaniards, and speak a dialect of the same language. 
Notwithstanding this, there is not much friendly feeling 
between them. The Portuguese are brave, hospitable, patriotic, 
and, like their Spanish neighbours, are somewhat superstitious, 
inclined to indolence, and fond of display. 

4. CTiTIffATE. — The climate of Portugal is superior to that 
of Spain. As it stretches along the shores of the Atlantic, its 
heat is moderated by sea-breezes, and there are no extremes, 
as in countries of the same latitude more inland. In low 
marshy grounds, fever prevails, but as a rule the climate is 
healthy. 

5. The NATURAL FEATUBES of Portugal are much the 
same as those of Spain. The Spanish mountain ranges run 
westward through Portugal to the Atlantic, with lower eleva- 
tions as they approach the sea. The mountains which belong 
properly to Portugal are the Sieira de Estrella, which run 
through Estremadura, and terminate at Cape Roca ; and the 
fiiena de Monchiqne, which terminate in Cape St Vincent. 
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The rivers lOnho, Domo, Tagu, and Onadiana have their Upper 
OoiizBM in Spain, and their Lower CtourMB in Portugal, and in 
consequence they are better adapted for commerce in the 
latter country than in the former. The Kondego belongs 
exclusively to Portugal, and falls into the Atlantic, between 
the Douro and the Tagus. 

6. 00A8T UNE.— The coast line is about 500 miles, with 
only two openings — ^the Bay of Setahal and the EMuary of the 
Tagoa. Oape Bc«a is the most westerly point of continental 
Europe. Off Gape 8t Vincent, Sir John Jervis in 1797 defeated 
the Spanish fleet, and was thereafter created Earl St. Vincent 

7. The HOME ISLANDS consist of two groups, (i) The 
Azores or Western lalee, 800 miles west of Portugal, 9 in 
number, have a united area of 1000 square miles, with a 
population of 260,000. St. Michael is the largest Angia^ on 
Terceira, is the capital of the group. They produce wine, 
oranges, and lemons. They are hea,lthy, but subject to earth- 
quakes. (2) Madeira ( Woody Island)y 400 miles off the north- 
west coast of Africa, is the largest of the Madeira group, and 
has an area of 320 square miles, with a population of 122,000, 
including the population of the smaller islands. The climate 
is moist and salubrious, and the island is much resorted to by 
consumptive invalids. The capital is Fonchal (30,000), from 
which the wine, noted for its excellent quality, and other 
products of the island are exported. (3) The next island of 
importance in the group is Porto Santo, with a population of 
6000, several of whom are English. 

8. INDTJSTEIES.— Agricnltore is in a very backward state ; 
Manufactures are very limited ; Mineral Wealth, which is con- 
siderable, is not developed. The sardine and tunny Fkheziea 
off the coasts are productive ; Commexoe is restricted ; Intanial 
Oommmiication is bad. The chief branch of industry is the 
cultivation of the Vine. Wine forms two-thirds of all the 
exports of the country. Other exports are olive oil, fruits, 
cork, and salt 

9. The BE VENUE is about ;^6,ooo,ooa There is an annual 
deficit. The National Beht is about ;£87,ooo,ooa The Aixny, 
in addition to colonial troops, consists of about 40,000 men. 
The Navy consists of 42 steam and sailing vessels. 

10. EDUOATIOK is neglected. There is one University at 
Coimbra, in the Province of Beira, and a Military College at 
Marfa, north of Lisbon. The established BeUgton is Roman 
Catholic, with restricted toleration of other denominations. 
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U. The GOVEBNMENT is a limited monarchy. The Parlia- 
ment is called the Oorteo, which consists of a House of Peers, 
chosen for life by the king, and a Chamber of Deputies, chosen 
by the people. The heir-apparent is styled Prince of Beira. 

12. The following are the ancient provinces, with their 
corresponding modem divisions .and chief towns. The towns 
have usually the same name as the modern divisions : — 



Ancient Provinces. 


Modern Diviuons. 


Chief Towns. 


Enire Douro tt Minko\ 
= between the Douro > 
and Minho, . • . j 

Traz OS monies -ssX^itA 
yond the mountains, j 

^W^ra s border, . . < 

Estremadura = extreme 

boundary, .... 

«4/m*m/9 ^ beyond the 

Tagus 

Algarve = the west, . • 
The Azores, .... 
The Madeir€Ut . . . 


Viana, Braga, Oporto, 

Braganza, Villa Real, < 

Aveira, Coimbra, \ 
Viseu,Guarda,Cas- > 
tello-Branco, . j 

Leiria, Santarem, 
Lisbon, .... 

Portalegre, £vora,\ 
Beja. . . . . j 

Faro, 

• • • 

• • • 


Oporto, Braga. 

Braganza, Villa 
ReaL 

Coimbra, Viseu. 

Lisbon, Setubal, 
antra. 

Evora, Elvas. 

Faro. 

Angra, Fayal, 
Funchal. 



13. GENERAL KEMAKKB. — (i) Lisbon, capital (253,000), on 
the Tagus, is said to have a ma^ificent appearance at a 
distance, and its picturesque position has been compared to 
Constantinople. It has a large trade, especially with Africa. 
In 1755, a large part of the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and 60,000 perished. (2) Oporto (90,000), on the Douro, 
is the second city of the kingdom, and gives its name to port 
wine, of which it is the great centre. It carries on numerous 
manufactures. (3) Setnbal (St. Ubes), on the Bay of Setubal, 
is a flourishing seaport, and is chiefly engaged in the export of 
wine. (4) ToiTeB Vediaa, 25 miles north of Lisbon, is celebrated 
for the lines of defence constructed by Wellington in his 
masterly retreat before the French army in i&io, by means of 
which he completely prevented the approach of the enemy, 
and from which he afterwards commenced that victorious 
march through Portugal and Spain which issued in the total 
expulsion of the French from the peninsula. 

EIQNENT PERSONS. 

Ounoeos, a celebrated epic poet, author of the Lusiad, 
Vueo da GmdA) a great navigator, discovered the passage to 
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India by the Cape of Good Hope (i497). Magellna, an 
enterprisinfr mariner, was the first to sail round the world. 
D'AImeida Oanett is one of the most popular poetic and prose 
writers in the Portuguese language. 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

Portugal at one time was the greatest maritime power in 
Europe. Her marine glory, however, has long since departed 
The last great country which she lost was Brazil, whose inde- 
pendence she acknowledged in 1825. The united area of her 
present possessions is about twelve times the size of England, 
with a population of about 3^ millions. Slavery was abolished 
in all the colonies in 1878. 

F08SE8SI0NB DT AFBIOA. 

ISLANDS.— <i) Gape Verd laUuids {Green Isles\ a group 
of ten, 320 miles west of Cape Verd. Their united area is 
1700 s(}uare miles, with a population of 76,00a They are 
mountamous and fertile. The chief products are cotton, salt, 
tobacco, sugar, etc The largest of the group is Santiago; 
Porto Prayo is its chief port Porto Grande, however, in St 
Vincent, is the largest, and has the best harbour. (2) Bfontgoi 
Isles, a group of 20 in number, off the coast of Senegambia. 
They produce fruit and rice. They are said to be the 
stronghold of the slave trade. (3) In the Gulf of Guinea are 
the Island of St Thomas and Prince s Idand. Both yield 
cotton and fruits. 

JBETIIiEHEMTS ON THE WEST COAST. 

These are on the coast of Lower Guinea, are watered by the 
Congo and other rivers, and export ivory, palm oil, gum, rice, 
tobacco, etc Their inhabitants traffic in slaves. 'Hie settle- 
ments are these — (i) Ambxiz; (2) Angola; (3) Bengoela; 
(4) Moseamedes. Loanda (12,000) is the capitad of all the 
Portuguese West African Settlements. 

SETTLEMENTS ON THE EAST OOAST. 

These extend from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay, near Zulu- 
land, and are watered by the Zambesi and other rivers. The 
inhabitants are ignorant, degraded, and barbarous, and are 
largely engaged in the slave trade. The settlements yield 
ivory, gum, wax, feathers, gold dust, horns of the rhinoceros, 
and teeth of the hippopotamus. They are— (i) Gape Belgado 
Settlements, the capital of which is Iba (2) nbBambique. Its 
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chief town of the same name stands on a small island, and is 
the capital of all the Portuguese East African possessions. 
(3) QniUimane ; (4) Bofiala ; (5) IhhamlMne ; (6) Sena ; and (7) 
Tette, are also settlements in the interior, on the Zambesi, at 
a considerable distance from its mouth. (8) Delagoa Bay 
Settlement, of which Lonrenzo Marquez is the capital. Lake 
Nyaasa, discovered by Livingstone, is situate within the limits 
of these settlements ; and on its southern shore, the mission 
called LivlngBtonia, in honour of the great explorer, was estab- 
lished in 1876. Delagoa Bay has been ceded to Britain (1881). 

POSSESSIONS m ASIA. 

(l) Goa, west coast of India, south of Bombay ; population, 
400,000; capital, Pai^jun. (2) Daman, north of Bombay, at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Cambay ; population, 40,000. (3) Din, 
on an island between the Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay ;j>opula- 
tion, 12,000. (4) ICacao, on an island in the Bay of Canton ; 
population, 70,00a (5) Timor, an island in Malaysia, east of 
the Sunda chain. The north part belongs to PortugaJ, with a 
population of 250,00a 



Summary of the Portuguese Territories. 



Possessions. 


Area. 


Population. 


Capital. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Position. 


Europe— Portugal, 
Foreign Possessions 


38,000 


4,500,000 


Lisbon,. 


253,000 

• 


Tagus. 






IN Africa. 












West Coast-- 












Ambriz, . .^ 












Cassange, 












Angola, . , . 
Benguela, . . 


312,000 


2,000,000 


Loanda, 


12,000 


.*• 


Mossamedes, 












East Coast— 










I 


Ddgado, 


• 










Mozambique, 












Quillimanei . 












Sofala, . . • 1 
Inhambane, . . | 


380,000 


300,000 


(Mozam- 
i bique. 


}... 


... 


Sena, . • 












Tette, . 












Delagoa Bay, 
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Summary of Portuguese Territories— aiii/r>r»/i£ 



PotSESSIOMS. 


Area. 


Popnlatum. 


Capita!. 


Popiila- 
boo. 


Poddoo. 


Possessions in Afkica 

— continued. 
Islands — 

Cape Verd. . 

Bissag08,S.Gambia, 
St. Thomas and) 
Prince's, Ajuda,. j* 


1.700 
26 

46s 


76,000 

8,000 

24.000 


CPorto 
\ Prayo. 

^Santi- 
) ago. 

Panjlm, . 
Daman, 
Din, . 
Macao, . 
Debli. . 


••• 
•■• 

9.000 
6,000 

12. 000 
8,000 
... 


••• 
••• 

• •• 
••• 
.•• 
... 

1 

1 




-^.ipi 


xo8,ooo 


In Asia. 
Goa, 

Daman, . . • 
Diu, . 
Macao, 
Timor, N. (Oceania), 


1,400 

ISO 
20 

28 
2,500 


474.000 
40,000 
20,000 
80,000 

250,000 




4.098 


864.000 


Portugal, 

Foreign Possessions, 


38,000 
698,289 


4.500,000 
3,272,000 


Total Possessions, . 


736.289 


7,772,000 









ITALY. 

1. EXTENT. — Italy — ^ancient Italia — consists of a long pen- 
instila in the form of a boot, and numerous islands in tbe 
Mediterranean. It is about twice the size of England, with 
a population of nearly 28 millions, 

2. HISTORY.— From the Congress of Vienna in 1815 to the 
year 1859, Italy consisted of— -(i) The Kfagdnm of Sazdinia, 
including Piedmont, Genoa, Nice, Savoy, and the Island of 
Sardinia. (2) The Grand Duchy of Tuscany. (3) The Dadiy 
of Fftnna. (4) The Duchy of Modena. (5} The Btatea of the 
Church. (6) The Ehigdom of Naples and SfeOy, or the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. (7) The Kingdom of Lombaidy and Vflnolia, 
which belonged to Austria. (8) The little Bcpnbllo of 
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Kazino, which was independent. In 1859, Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Sardinia, with tne aid of France, wrested Lombardy 
from Austria, and in return for this aid, ceded to France Savoy 
and Nice. In i860, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and large part 
of the States of the Church, dedared in favour of Victor 
Emmanuel, and were added to his dominions. In the same 
year, through the heroic efforts of Garibaldi, his kingdom was 
further enlarged by the addition of Naples and Sicily. Victor 
Enmianuel now took the title of King of Italy, and in a short 
time transferred his capital from Turin to Florence. In 1866, 
Italy joined Prussia in a war against Austria, which resulted 
in the cession of Venetia to the Italian king. The Pope, how- 
ever, still reigned as a sovereign at Rome over a few provinces 
which still adhered to his standard, and was kept on his throne 
by the occupation of a French army. In 1870^ France declared 
war against Prussia, and was obliged to withdraw her troops 
from Rome, whereufion Victor Emmanuel marched into the 
city with little opposition on the part of the Pope's soldiers, 
declared Rome the capital of his kingdom, and thenceforward 
the whole of Italy was united under one constitutional sovereign. 
The Pope, though deprived of temporal power, is still Uie 
spiritual head of the Catholic Church, and San Marino still 
enjoys its independence. 

8. DIVISIONS. — Italy now consists of the following divisions, 
with the chief towns in each : — 

Diiouon. Chief Towns. 

Piedmont, . Turin, Genoa, Alessandria, Novaxa, Arona. 

Lombardy^ . Milan, Bresda, Mantua, Pavia. 

Venetia, • • Venice, Padua, Verona, Vioenza. 

Bmilia, • • Bologna, Modena, Parma, Fenara, Ravenna. 

Tuscany, . Florence, Leghorn, Pisa, Luoca, 

The Marches, Ancona, Pesaro, 

Umbria, . . Perugia, Assisi. 

Rome, . . . Rome, Viteibo, Clvita Veochia. 

AbruMso, . • Chieti, Aquila. 

Apulia, . • Foggia, Ban, Brindid, Taranto. 

Camfama, . Naples, CasteUamare, Salerno, Gaeta, Capua. 

Bastlicata, • Potenxa, Mateca. 

Calabria, • Cosenza, Rossana 

Sicily, • . Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse Marsala. 

Sariinia^ • Cagliaii, Sassaii 

4. PEOOPUS.— -The Italians, though a mixed race, are chiefly 
of Latin origin, and their lan^age is closely allied to the 
ancient Latin. Tuscan Italian is the language of the refined 
and educated classes. The people are considered brave, 
polite, patriotic possessing the most refined tastc^ and 
devotedly attacned to the cultivation of music, painting, 

R 
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sculpture, and architecture. The continued existence^ how- 
ever, of brigands in certain localities is a stain upon the 
national character and government* 

6. The GLOCiLlB of Italy is most delightful, except in low, 
marshy tracts, -from which rises a malaria (bad air), which is 
often the source of fevers and other diseases. These un- 
healthy districts receive the names of the Uaranmi* {near ike 
sea) in Tuscany, die flampagnft di Boma in the valley of the 
Tiber, and the Ptonttna MftTshiw towards the south. There is 
also a hot wind, called the Sizoooo, from the arid plains of 
Africa, which blights vegetation, and is iniurions to man and 
beast But with these drawbalcks, her deep blue sky, her 
clear atmosphere, her bright sunshine, her mild winters, and 
almost perpetual spring, render Italy one of the most charming 
countries of Europe. 

6. CAFES.— (i) Cape SparttveBto, at the toe of the boot 
(2) Oftpe de Leuca, at its heeL (3) Oampanella Point, south of 
Naples. (4) Gape Ptanxo, south of Sicily. (5) Gape Oarbonaia, 
south of Sardinia. 

7. ISLANDS. — ^These are numerous. The following are the 
chief : — ( i ) Sicily ( Trinacria^ triangular), south of the peninsula, 
is the largest island' in the Mediterranean. Its area is one- 
third that of Ireland, with a population of 2| millions. It has 
a delightful climate, and was regarded as the granary of Italy. 
It exports Marsala wine, fruits, sulphur, olive oil, and grain ; 
capital, Pftlexmo (22 (,000). Other cities of note are KciFni 
(ii(;^ooo),onthe Strait of same name, and which has a fine 
harbour and large trade ; Galaala (85^000), beautifully situate 
near the base of Mount Etna, has numerous manmactures, 
and exports silk, amber and lava wares, macaroni, cantharides, 
fruits, com, and wine. Syzaouae, though now of little im- 
portance, was once the capital of Sicily, and is noted for its 
catacombs and ancient remains. (2) flarflfala^ south of Corsica, 
has an area somewhat less than that of Sicily, with a population 
of more than 600,000. It produces tobacco, salt, winc^ olive 
oil, and wheat ; capital, O^^Uari (32yooo). Off the north coast 
lies Gapreza (goat island), the iskuid home of Garibaldi (3) 
The lipail Ides, north of Sicily, form a volcanic group. The 
largest is lipazi, noted for its immense yield of pumice-stone ; 
but the most celebrated is Stramboli, on account of its volcano 
of same name, which has been called the 'lighthouse' of the 
Mediterranean, because it is constantly emitting flame. (4) 
Elba, off the west coast of Tuscany, abounds in iron, and is 
noted as the residence of Napoleon after his abdication of the 
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French empire in 1814, and from which he made his escape 
in 181 5, and sealed liis destiny by the decisive battle of 
Waterloo. (5) laohia, west of Naples, has a population of 
25|Ooa It produces sulphur in abundance, and tne mineral 
springs of Casamaccia are much frequented. This island has 
recently been the scene of destructive earthquakes. (6) Pan- 
tellaria, 60 miles south-west of Sicily, has an area of 108 
square miles, with a population of 6000 ; capital, Oppidolo. It 
is of volcanic formation, and yields grapes, raisins, oil, wine, 
and cotton. 

8. MOXJKIAINS.~(i) The Alps separate Italy from France, 
Switzerland, and Austria (see p. 2I2). (2) The Apenninai run 
down the centre of Italy, and are hence called its ' backbone.' 
They culminate in Monte Como (900a feet), in Abruzzo, and 
form the great watershed of the coimtry. (3) Voloanoes — i. 
Etna, in Sicily, 11,000 feet high. The circumference of the 
base is 87 miles. 2. VesuviuB, near Naples, 4000 feet, can now 
be ascended by rail On its slopes is raised the celebrated 
wine called * Lachrymae Christi ' (tears of Christ). In A.D. 79, a 
terrible eruption buried the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
beneath a mass of lava and ashes. They were not discovered 
till 171 3 and 1748, since which time they have been diligently 
explored, and numerous interesting Roman antiquities ob- 
tained. 3. Stromboli, 3000 feet, on Stromboli, one ot the Lipari 
group. 

9. PLAINS. — (i) The great, fertile, and richly cultivated 
Plain of Lombaidy, situate between the Alps and the north end 
of the Apennines. (2) The Venetian PUins ; (3) the Plains of 
the Tiber and the Anu) ; (4) the Plain of the Pontine Manhee, 
between Gaeta and Terracina on the west coast; (5) the 
Keapolitan Plain ; (6) the Plain of Apnlia. 

10. OUIiFS and BAYS. — The coast line is more than 2000 
miles, and is much indented. On the west are — (i") The Gulf 
of Genoa ; (2) Gulf of Gaeta ; (3) Bay of Naples ; (4) Gulf of 
Salerno ; (5) Gulf of Policastro ; (6) Gulf of St. Eufemia. On the 
south-east the Gulf of Squillaoe and Gulf of Taranto. On the 
east the Gulf of Manfredonia and Gulf of Venice. 

11. STBAITS. — (i) Bonifaoio, between Sardinia and Corsica 
(7 miles) ; (2) Messina (22 miles long and 3 to 10 miles 
wide), between Sicily and the mainland. On the Italian side 
was the rock Soylla, and on the Sicilian side the whirlpool 
Oharybdis, so dangerous in ancient times to mariners. The 
strait is now navigated without apprehension of danger. The 
Fata HorgaDa, supposed to be produced by a fairy called 
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Morgana, is a singular appearance caused by refraction, by 
whicn persons' in certain states of the atmosphere see towns, 
palaces, vessels, etc., mirrored in the air of the opposite shore, 
sometimes in an upright and sometimes in an inverted position. 

(3) The Btndt of Otnuito, between Apulia and Albania. 

12. LAKES. — ^These are certainly very beautiful, and in the 
season navigated by steamers. South of the Alps aie — ^i) 
Oamo ; (2) Lugano ; (3) Kaggiore ; (4) Iseo ; (5) Oacda. In tne 
centre of the peninsula are Albano, on whose north-east shore 
stood the ancient Alba Longa, Perugia (Thrasimene), Bobeno, 
Bniodano. Note that Lugano and part of Maggiore belong to 
Switzerland. In the western arm of Maggiore are the cele- 
brated BoRomean Tslandi, adorned with terraced gardens, 
splendid fountains and grottoes in honour of St Borromeo, 
Archbishop of Milan, who was bom in Arona Castle, a little 
further down the arm of the lake. 

18. BIVEB8. — (i) The Fo, which waters the plains of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, rises in the Cottian Alps, passes Turin, 
Pavia, and Cremona, and receives, amongst other streams, the 
naiDO from Maggiore, the Adda from Como, the Og^ from the 
Iseo, the MindoS-om Garda, and the lanaxo from the Maritime 
Alps. It is 400 miles long, drains a basin of 40,000 square 
miles, and falls into the Adriatic by several mouths, which 
form a delta. Its surface at its lower course is much higher 
than the land, which is protected from inundations by 
enormous embankments. Tlie Po is navigable for large 
barges and moderate-sized steamers for nearly 300 miles from 
its mouth. On the Adda stands Lodi, the scene of one of 
Napoleon's greatest victories over the Austrians. On the 
Mincio, Mantua^ the birthplace of Virgil ; on the Tanaio^ 
AloMsadria. (2) The Adige is formed by the union of two 
streams, which rise in the Rhsetian Alps. It flows first east 
and then south, watering the Tyrol, finally falling into the 
Gulf of Venice, a little north of the Delta of the Pa It is 
about 250 miles long, but only its lower course is in Italy. It 
passes the towns of Glarus, Botzen, Trent, and Verona, and 
though it stands second in importance to the Po, it is not of 
great commercial advantage on account of its rapidity. (3) 
The far-famed liber rises in the Tuscan Apennines, passes 
Perugia, Orvieto, Rome, and Ostia, and after an irregular 
course of 220 miles, falls into the Mediterranean. Its chief 
tributaries are the Ohiaoa on the right, and on the left the 
Keia, 100 miles from its mouth, and to which it is navigable. 

(4) The Anno rises in the Apennines, flows through the fertile 
^nd delightful plains of Arezzo and Tuscany, passes Florence 
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and Pisa, and after a course of 130 miles, hUs into the 
Mediterranean* It is navigable to Florence. Its chief tribu- 
tary is the Sieve. (5) The Tioino rises in the southern slope of 
St Gothard, flows through Lake Map^ore, and after a course 
of 125 miles joins the ro near Pavia. It is navigable from 
Maggtoce* 

14. mnSBNAL OOMKUinOATnnr is good The public 
roads, except those in the south, are gM>d. The lakes are 
mostly navigated. There are 5000 miles of railway. There 
are nearly 15,000 miles of telegraphs. The canal system, 
especially In the north, largdy ncilitates commercial inter- 
course. 

16. 8HAFQBT8 on the IVest Coast. — (i) Genoa ; (2) Leghorn ; 
3) Oivita Yeodila; (4) Naptoi. On the East Caast-^s) Venice ; 
6) Anoona; (7) Biindid. 

le. IMDUBTKIAL PUBSUHS. — (l) Agiionltore is further 
advanced in the north than In the centre and south. The 
chief products are wheat, barley^ oats, maize, rice. Sicily 
and Sardinia yield large crops'oi wheat of the finest quaJity. 
Dairy farming receives much attention, and the famous 
Parmesan cheese is made to the value of two millions. The 
cultivation of the olive and the mulberry tree, and the rearing 
of the silkworm, give employment to large numbers. The 
Lachrymae Christ! of Naples and the Marssda of Sicily are the^ 
chief products of the vine. In the south, fruits of the finest' 
flavour— figs, almonds, dates, lemons, oranges— are largely 
cultivated and exported. (2) ManuflMitoes are not extensive. 
Silk in Lombardy and Piedmont, to the value of 5 millions, 
and cotton in Tuscany, are the principal fabrics. Jewellery, 
cameos, coral work, and marble statuary are earned on at 
Rome. (3) ndurias are extensive. Sardines and anchovies are 
largely exported. (4) Oattle-xeaxing is also an important 
occupation. Great herds are reared on the Maremma and 
Campagna, as these districts furnish good pasturage, and 
though unhealthy for man, do not seem to aftect the cattle. 
(5) Milling Operatioiis are not extensive. The iron of Elba 
and Lombardy, the sulphur of Sicily, the lead of Tuscany, 
and the marble of Carrara, are the chief products. 

17. OOMlTRltfTR — ^Italy is well adapted for commerce, and 
it has considerable trade with England, France, Spain, and 
Austria. Experts, to the value of 41 millions, are wine, olive- 
oil, silk, fruits, macaroni, straw hats, sulphur, marble, 
alabaster, works of art, sardines, etc. Imperti, to the value 
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of 43 millions, are colonial produce, manufactured goods, 
especially British hardware, coal, etc 

18. ABIET, 200,000 ; in time of war, 450,00a Kayy, 86 war 
vessels, carrying 676 guns. 16 are ironclads. 

19. BEVENTJE, 57 millions. Expenditure, a considerable 
deficit. National Bebt near ;£400,ooo,ooo. 

20. EDUOATIOK is very defective, but of late increased 
attention has been given to the education of the masses, (i) 
The State now devotes a considerable though inadequate 
sum to elementary education. (2) Normal schools have been 
established for training teachers. (3) There are 22 univer- 
sities. Note Naples, Turin, Bologna, Padua, Florence, Rome. 

21. BEUaiOK.— The established religion is Catholic. Other 
denominations are tolerated. Protestants are found chiefly 
in the vallevs of Piedmont, and are called Waldenses, from 
Peter Walao of Lyons, the leader of the Waldensian com- 
munity in the 12th century. 

22. The GOVEBKMENT is a limited monarchy. Parliament 
consists of a Senate, composed of princes and nobles, chosen 
by the king for life, and a Chamber of Deputies, chosen by 
the people. 

28. San Mazino, a very ancient, independent republic, lies 
between Tuscany and the Adriatic, has an area of 21 square 
miles, and a population of nearly 8000. 

21 T0WN8. — Let it be noted that the provincial towns of 
Italy are distinguished for their Roman antiquities, their 
magnificent churches, and their galleries of art, so that from 
one may be learnt the character of alL (i) Bome (290,000), on 
the Tiber, the seven-hilled city, — the mistress of the ancient 
world, — ^is renowned for its noble monuments, its splendid 
edifices, and its grand historical associations. N ote 8t Fetes'Sy 
the largest and most magnificent church in the world, whose 
erection and embellishment cost 12 millions ; the Vatioan, the 
residence of the popes, with its 12,000 rooms, its library with 
a large collection of rare manuscripts, and its numerous^ art 
decorations; the CoUaeum, now a ruin, where the ancient 
Roman games were celebrated, and which is said to have had 
accommodation for 80,000 persons ; the Qnirinal, the king's 
palace ; the OataoomlM, Aqueducts, Ifonumenti, etc. (2) Hapies 
(450,000), — Neapolis, New City^ in contrast to Palaeopolis, 
Old City^ — is the capital of Campania, and the largest aty in 
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Italy. It stands on the Bay of Naples, which for its combina- 
tion of land and water scenery is unrivalled. Naples is a 
busy mart of commerce. Its beggars, lazxaroniy are very 
numerous. (3) Venice (130,000), capital of Venetia, at the 
head of the Adriatic, is built on a group of islands, separated 
by 140 canals and spanned by 350 bridges, the chief ot which 
is the Bialto. It has printing establishments and manufactures, 
and the Squaie of St Mark is considered one of the finest on 
the continent The canals and gondolas are to the inhabit- 
ants what streets and tram-cars are to us. Venice and Genoa, 
in former times, were as celebrated for their commerce as 
Liverpool and London are now. (4) Fkxienoe (170,000), capital 
of Tuscany, on the Amo, is celebrated for its beautiful situa^ 
tion, and its splendid gallery of paintings and statues. (5) 
HDlaa (260,000), capital of Lombardy, is delightfully situate on 
a tributary of the ro. It is the centre of the silk trade, and 
its white marble catiiedral, with its 100 minarets and 4500 
statues, is the grand object of attraction. (6) Oenoa (135,000), 
on the Gulf of Genoa, is a great commercial seaport, and has 
various manufactures and a large trade. (7) Turin (210,000), 
capital of Piedmont, on the Po, has considerable trade and 
manufactures, especially silk. (8) AlesBandria, on the Tanaro, 
is called after Pope Alexander ill., and has one of the strongest 
fortresses in Italy. It has considerable trade in silk, woollen, 
and cotton goods. (9) Leghorn (ioo,oooX a large seaport on 
the coast of Tuscany, has shipbuilding, and gives its name to 
Lqg;hom hats, of which it is the centre. (10) Bdbgna (120,000), 
capital of Emilia, is a very ancient city, has a lar^e internal 
trade, and is distinguished for its academic institutions. (11) 
Ancooa (48,000), on the Adriatic, has a good harbour and a 
large eiroort trade. (12) Brindisi (Brundusium), on the Adri- 
atic, is the steam-packet station to Alexandria and the East 
(13) Bavenna, a very ancient and important city, once the 
residence of the western emperors, contains the tombs of 
Honorius and Valentinian ill., and of Dante. Ravenna was 
once on the Adriatic coast ; it is now 6 miles inland, and 
connected with the sea by canaL (14) Brescia, in Lombardy, 
is a very old and important town, and has manufactures, 
among which are cutlery and firearms. (15) Pisa, on the Amo, 
is noted for its leaning tower 180 feet high, and 14 feet off the 
perpendicular. (16) Pistoia, near Florence, gives its name to 
the pistoL ([17) Airisi, in Umbria, is noted as the birthplace 
of St Francis, the founder of the order of Franciscan monks. 

25. GENERAL REWTATiKa. — ^At Marengo in Piedmont, Lodi 
in Lombardy, and Areola in Venetia, Napoleon L defeated 
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the Austrians; and at Hagenta and Selfiirino in Lombardy, 
in 1859, the armies of Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon lii. 
defeated the Austrian troops. But at OostosEn in Venetia. the 
Austiians defeated the Itahans with a loss of 8000 men (1066). 
The En M ocB, now Fiumicino, was a small river north of 
Rimini on the Adriatic coast, and the boundary of the Rcmian 
commonweaith. Gaul, under Caesar's conunand, extended to 
this classic stream, and by crossing it with his aimy» contrary 
to the decree of the Senate, that great civil war ensued, which 
resulted in the overthrow of the Republic, and the elevation of 
Caesar to the imperial crowa. 'To cross the Rubicon' has 
hence become a proverbial expression, and means to take 
some important step, on which momentous issues hang, and 
from which there is no withdrawing. Loretto, in Ancona, is 
the resort of numerous pilgrims. The Holy House (Santa 
Casa\ in which the Saviour resided with Maiy at Nazareth, is 
reported to have been miraculously transported to its present 
site within the Church of Santa Casa at Loretto. It is enriched 
by voluntary offerings from time to time by the pilgrims. 
Tlie famous Qnadxflatezal {quatuoTj four, and laiusj a side) in 
Venetia is formed of four celebrated fortresses, KEsatiia and 
Peochiera on the Mincio, and Verona and Legnago on the Ad^ 
Birthplaces, — Dante and Michael Angelo at Florence ; "^^igil 
at Mantua in Lombardy ; Livy at Padua in Venetia ; Horace 
at Venusia in Apulia ; Cicero at Arpinum, near Naples. 

The Twelve Largest Towns are :— 









Ni^USt . 




. 450^000 


Mime, • 




. 390.000 


Milan, . 




. 960,000 


Palermo, . 




. 225.000 


Turin, . 




• 210.000 


4* ^n^w ^p^^^B^^pj w 




. X70.000 



Geno^ • • • X3S>ooo 

Venice^ • • • 130,000 

Bologna^ . . • 120.000 

Messina^ , . . 2x5.000 

L^kom^ . . . 100,000 

Catania^ • • • 85,000 



EBONEMT FEBSQN8. 

Note ArcUmedei, a great mathematician, inventor of the 
screw ; Galileo, eminent astronomer, inventor of the telescope^ 
by means of which he enriched science with the most sublime 
discoveries ; Bante, greatest of Italian poets, author of the 
Divina Cotntnedia; Taaw, an emment poet, author of Geru- 
ialemme Idberata; Miohael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, O o ne ggto , 
and the Oaraod, the most celebrated painters ; Osnova, dis- 
tinguished sculptor (note his 'Venus and Adonis') ; Torrieelll, 
distinguished scientific philosopher, discovered that the rising 
of the water in the pump to a height of 32 feet, and of the 
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mercury in the tube to a height of 30 inches, which had been 
accounted for by the notion Qiat ' Nature abhorred a vacuum/ 
was caused by the pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
exposed fluid ; Boasini, one of the most renowned musicsd 
composers, author of Siabai Mater and Tancredi; Galvanl, 
a distinguished physician and anatomist, who gives his name 
to galvanism, and whose chief work is entitled The Power of 
EUctridty in Muscular Motion {De Vinous Eledricitatis in 
Motu Musculari), 



1. EXTEKT. — Greece, ancient Graecia, the name supposed 
to be derived from a Thessalian prince called Graecus, is 
bounded on the north by Turkey, on the east by the iEgean 
Sea, on the south and west by the Mediterranean. Its area is 
two-thirds that of Ireland, with a population of nearly 1} 
millions. The frontier line between Greece and Turkey lies 
at present between the Gulf of Volo on die east, and the Gulf 
of Arta on the west But Greece claims an extension of terri- 
tory north of this line, in Albania and Thessaly ; and her 
claims, through the mediation of Uie signatory powers of the 
Berlin Conference, have now been conceded by Turkey. 

2. HISIOBT. — From the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks in 1453, to 1821, Greece was subject to the Ottoman 
dominion. In 1821 the standard of revolt was raised against 
the oppressions of Turkish desi>otism; and by the aid of 
£nglana, France, and Russia, the independence of Greece was 
recognised in 1829. In 1832, Otho, a son of the King of 
Bavaria, was chosen king, but his rei^ proving unsatisfactory, 
he was obliged to retire in 1862 ; and in the following year, 
the son of the King of Denmark, brother of the Princess of 
Wales, was proclaimed king under the title of George I. 

8. PEOPLE, — The modem Greeks are sprung from the 
ancient Greeks, but have now Sclavonic and Albanian blood 
flowing in their veins. Their language is called Romaic, which 
is very closely allied to the pure ancient Attic. They are 
considered intelligent, brave, enterprising, crafty, and proud 
of their, historic fame. 

4. The GIJKATE, with some exceptions, is pleasant and 
healthy. The country is diversified with lofty mountains and 
fertile valleys. There are no navigable rivers, and the only 
lake of any considerable sixe is TopoUas, in northern Greece. 
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5. MOmiTAlNB. — ^These are not in chains, but mostly in 
irregular masses. In BellM are Ghdona, HeUoom, Hymettns, 
still famed for its honey ; FaznaflBiis (Sooo feet), sacred to the 
Muses, and on one of whose sloping sides is BeliM (now 
Castri), noted for the celebrated oracle of Apollo. In the Miozea 
is Mcront St Ellas, or ^ygetoi, called from its shape penta- 
dactylon, — five-fingered. The Findns Moontaim are between 
Thessaly and Albania. 

& The GAPES are — Maliapftn, Malea, Gallo, south of the 
Morea, and Oolomia, south-east of North Greece. 

7. The COAST LINE is very extensive, and is much indented. 
On the IVest Coast are the QvHb of Arta, Lepaoto, and 
Arcadia ; on the South Coast, Kocon and Sblokyfliift ; on the 
East Coast, Nanplia, Esina, Vdo^ Ohannal of Talanta, separating 
Negropont from the mainland. 

8. The BIVEB8 are short and unnavigable. — ^A^propotamo 
flows southerly through Thessaly into the Gulf of Patras, 
the Oephlflsna {Afaz/ro Potamo) flows easterly into Lake 
Topolias. In the Morea the Alphens (Raufikia) flows into 
the Gulf of Arcadia, and the Enxotaa (Basili Potamo) into the 
Gulf of Kolokythia. The only Lake of importance is TopoUas^ 
north of Bceotia. 

9. INPTTBTEEAL FUBSUITS. — (i) Agxionltore. Only about 
one-seventh of the soil is under tillag:e. The chief crops are 
maize, barley, and wheat. The olive is extensively cultivated, 
and the currant especially in some of the islands. The mul- 
berry tree is largely grown, and the vine flourishes in several 
districts.. Fruits, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, almonds, 
are abundant and of superior quality. (2) CatOe-zeaxing is 
largely carried on, especially in the Morea (Arcadia). (3) 
Manu&otnres are limited, — ^not more than are required for 
home consumption. There is shipbuilding at Syra and Le- 
panto ; carpets are made in the Island of Andro ; and dyeing 
in bright colours, embroidery, and working in marble statuary 
have long been carried on with success. (4) IBning. — ^The 
mineral wealth of Greece is not great. Iron is found in Euboea, 
copper and salt at Missdonghi, and marble in the Island of 
Paros. 

10. INTERNAL OOIDIUNIOATION is bad. There are few 
good roads, no navigable rivers, or lakes, or canals, few rail- 
ways or tdegraphs. Intercommunication for trade purposes 
is maintained by horses and mules. 

11. OQUHEBOE. — Greece possesses great advantages for 
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commace. Her principal seaports are Syra, Sbnras, Fkktras, 
NaapUa, NaTarino^ and ner foreign trade is principally with 
England, Italy, and Turkey. Ea[portB (3 millions) are currants 
and other fruits, olive oil, honey, wax, gum, tobacco, valonia 
or oak-bark for tanning. ImportB (4^ millions) are colonial 
produce^ manufactured goods, timber, drugs, etc. 

12. ABK7, 24,000. Navy, 14 war vessels. Bevenne, 
^ 1, 500,00a Expenditoze, a lars[e deficit The country is 
bankrupt Natioiuil Debt, about £15,000,000. 

13. EDTJOATION has received much attention from the 
State. There are Universities at Athens and Corfu. 

14. BSLIGIDN is that of the Greek Church, but all denomi- 
nations are tolerated (see p. 171). 

15. The QOVEBNMENT is a limited monarchy. The Pariia- 
ment consists of a House of Representatives, or Boule (/Sot/Xn), 
which possesses full legislative power. The executive power 
is vested in the king and responsible ministers, aided by a 
Council of State. 

16. BivuuOKS. — Greece is geographically divided into three 
parts, (i) Continental Greece, or Hellas — Turkish Livadia. 
(2) Peninsular Greece, or the Morea — ancient Peloponnesus, 
island of Pelops. (3) Insular Greece, consisting of numerous 
adjacent islands. 



Continental 
Northern Greece, 
or Hellas t 



H 



I^entnsular or 
Southern Greece, 
or Morea, • . 



Iftsuiar Greece, 



Nomftrdiics* 



Attica and BoBotia, • 
Phthiotis and Phocis, 
Acarnania andiEtoIia, 

AnfoUs and Corinth, 
Adoaia and Elis, . . 
Arcadia, .... 
L<aconia, . • • • 
Messenia, .... 

EuboeaorNegropontt 
Cydades, .... 

Corfu 

Cephalonia, . . . 
Zante» 



Chief Towns. 



Athens, Pirseos, livadia. 

Zeitun. 
Missolonghi. 

Nauplia, Corinth. 

Patias. 

Tripolita. 

Sparta. 

Calamata, Navaiino. 

Chalds (N.),Kaiyst05(&). 

Syra, 

Corfu. 

Argostoli. 

Zante. 



1. OQNIlUJbSNTAL OBEECDB. — ^Afhens (46,000), said to be so 
called in honour of the Goddess Athense or Minerva, is situate 
in ancient Attica, and is the capital of the kingdom. Its great 
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attraction is its classical antiquities and historical associations. 
Note the Aoropdlii, a bold rock 150 feet high, on whose 
summit are the Pttrthemm, or Temple of Minerva, and other 
venerated monuments ; the Temple of Theeeus ; the Temple of 
Jnpiter Olympus ; the Axeopagu or Mars' Hill, on which the 
Court of Judicature stood, and where St Paul preached to the 
assembled Athenians. Flxmui is the harbour of Athens, from 
which it is five miles distant Aetinm (Punta), at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Arta on the west coast, was the scene of a 
splendid victory gained by Octavianus over the combined 
fleets of Antony and Cleopatra, the Egyptian queen. Tber- 
mcfpylm, hot gates, s6 named on account of warm mineral 
springs in the pass, is a narrow defile situate between Mount 
(Eta and the sea, and is famous on account of the fall of 
Leonidas and his 300 Spartan followers, who heroically with- 
stood the might of die Persian army, 480 B.a In the plain of 
Kazatlion, 18 miles north-east of Athens, the Athenian general 
Miltiades gained a signal victory over the Persian host under 
Darius, 490 B.a Gorinih, on the isthmus ' of Corinth, whidi 
connects the Morea with Northern Greece, was once a great 
emporium of commerce, and now exports olive oiI| dried 
grapes, and honey. Here St Paul laboured for eighteen 
months, and to the church assembling here he wrote two of 
his epistles. Corinth gives its name to currants, which are the 
grapes of CorindL The isthmus is 22 miles long, and from four 
to eight miles wide,and the celebrated Isthmian Games received 
their name from the isthmus on which they were contested. 
FfttTM, an important commercial seaport at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Corinth, has large exports of currants. At Mliwr^imghi, 
norUi of Lepanto, Lord Byron, who efficiently aided the 
Greeks in achieving their independence, died in 1824. 

2. FEMINBUIiAB GSEEGE, or the Morea, is united to Con- 
tinental Greece by the isthmus of Corinth. Morus signifies a 
mulberry tree, and it is supposed that the peninsula was 
called Morea from its fancied resemblance to the mulberry 
leaf, or more likely because the country abounds with mulberry 
trees. At Navarino, south-west of the Morea, the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets were destroyed by the combined fleets of 
England, France, and Russia in 1827. This destmction 
secured the recognition on the part of Turkey of Grecian 
independence. IQstra, in Laconia, marks the site of the 
ancient Sparta. 

8. INSULAS GBEECE. — ^The islands are arranged in four 
groups — 

iSeepage49, 
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(i) The Korthem Spoxades — scattered islands, from speiro 
{oTup«»\ I SOW or scatter— lie east of Hellas. The chief of the 
g^oup are Skyxos, SkopeloB, and Negioponi or Eaboea, the largest 
and most important, 115 miles long, separated from the 
mainland by the channels of Talanta and Egnpo, and connected 
by a bridge at the narrowest part of the channel Its products ' 
are com, oil, wine, wool, and honey. Large flocks of goats 
and sheep are reared. (2) The WeBtezn Sporades lie at the 
entrance to Uie Gulf of ^gina. i. JEgina. 2. Salamis 
(Kuluri), noted for a splendid naval victory of the Greeks 
under the Spartan Eurybiades, over the Persian fleet under 
Xerxes, 480 B.C 3. Foros, station of the Greek navy. 4. 
Hydra. 5. Speszia. (3) The Cydades, from kuklos (xvxXo^, a 
circle, a circular group west of the Morea. The chief are — 

1. Nazoe. 2. BDIo. 3. Andros. 4. Zea. 5. Antiparos, noted 
for its stalactite grotto. 6. Faxoe, for its Parian marble. 7. 
Syia, the most commercial of the group, and the centre of the 
trade of the Levant* (4) The Ionian Islands, on the west of 
Greece, were formerly imder the protection of England, and 
vrere voluntarily ceded to Greece in 1864. They are about 
40 in number, and have a united population of 320,00a The 
princijjal products are ciurants, wme, and oUve oil. The 
most important are — i. OozfQ, which contains the town of 
Corfu, the capital of the group, and the seat of a university. 

2. Zante, the most commercial, has wells of rock oil, and a 
laige trade in currants. 3. Cephakmia has a fine harbour, and 
is noted for its great numbcar of medical practitioners. 4. 
Ithaca, the island home of Homer^s crafty Ulysses. 5. Santa 
Hanra (Leucadia). 6. Oexigo with its stalactite cavems. The 
five laigest towns 



Fopii]atioiu 
Aikems, 46,000 

PotnUt ...... 25'^'^^ 

Corfu, ...... 85,000 

Zantit 90,000 



EMDnSMT FEBSOKSL 

Greece stands unrivalled for the number and brilliancy of 
her ancient literary authors. But in modem times few men 
of great literary genius have appeared. Irioonpis, author of 
the History of the Greek Revolution^ is perhaps the most 
distinguished modem Greek classic 
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TURKEY. 

The Turkish or Ottoman Empire (from Othman its fotmder) 
consists of Turkey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, and possessions 
in Africa. The empire was at one time most extensive, but 
from the 17th century its military power and influence b^^ 
to decline, and large territories have been lost At successive 
times, Hungary, the Crimea, Greece, Algiers, Bessarabia, 
have been wrested from her, and by the treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
the tributary provinces of Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, with 
extensions ofterritonr, have been declared independent jninci- 
palities. In Asia, the commercial port of Batoum, on the 
northern shore of the Black Sea, Kars and Ardahan, with 
territories annexed, have been ceded to Russia, and tJie town 
and district of Khotoor, east of Lake Van^ has been given to 
Persia, and Spizza, the southern extremity of Dalmatia, to 
Austria; whilst Bulgaria, Egypt, and other African States,thougfa 
tributaiy, have virtually become independent sovereignties. 
The military occupation and administrative government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina have been transferred to Austria, and 
Eastern Roumelia has to a large extent been freed from Turkish 
rule ; whilst Cyprus has been voluntarily ceded to England in 
consideration ot her undertaking the protectorate of Asia Minor. 
Notwithstanding this great curtailment of her dominions, 
Ttnrkey has still a united area equal to perhaps 20 times the 
area of England, with a population of about 24^ millions^ 
not including Egypt, Bulgaria, or Tunis. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

1. EXTENT. — European Turkey has Austria and Rmmiania 
on the north ; Greece and the iEgean Sea on the soudi ; the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora on the east ; and the 
Adriatic and Ionian seas on the west. Its Area is about twice 
the size of Ireland, with a population of about 7,ooo,ooou 

2. PEOPLE. — ^The Turks are the descendants of a poweHuI, 
warlike tribe, who dwelt in the region of the Altai Mountains, 
between China and Russia. They are often called OttonaiiB 
or Oamanli, from Othman or Osman, the founder of their 
dynasty. The population of European Turkey consists of 
different races, speaking different languages, and of dififerent 
religions. The tiiree principal races are--(i) The Tmta^ or 
governing race ; (2) the Slavoniims ; (3) the Givek-LatiiiB. 
Besides Uiese there are Albanians, Armeniaiis, Jews, and Gipsiea^ 
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The Turks form but a fraction of the entire population. They 
are considered honest, indolent, bigoted, proud and overbear- 
ing, Asiatic in their manners and customs, and valorous when 
roused to action. 

8. The OmCAl^ though subject to sudden changes, is upon 
the whole pleasant and healthy. In the mountainous districts 
the winters are long and severe. 

4. OAPES. — (i) Emineh, on the Black Sea; (2) Olosn; ^3) 
Prevesa, on the Adriatic coast ; (4} FaUari ; (5) Biepano ; (6) 
St Qeoige, south of Saloniki. 

5. PZINIKBULAS. — ^i^ Oonstantinople ; (2) Galllpoli ; (3} Oas- 
■andra ; (4) LingoB ; (5) Afhoe, south of Saloniki. 

6. ISLANDS. — Orete or Oandia, south of the Archipelago, is 1 50 
miles long, with varying breadth. It has a population of about 
220^000 ; capital, Gandia (30,000). The island is mountainous. 
In the centre is Mount Ida (8000 feet), noted for its wonderful 
cavern, supposed to have been the celebrated Labvrinth of 
Minos, the Cretan king. The chief products are wheat, oil, 
wine, honey, wool, and fruits. It has manufactures of leather, 
soap, and sacldng cloth. The Turks conquered it in 1669, 
and often since it has unsuccessfully attempted to free itself 
from Turkish rule, and become united to Greece. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Greeks, only a fraction being Turks. 
In the Northern Archipelago are the islands of Lemnos, Same- 
thrada, TfaaBoa, ImbxoB, etc. 

7. MOUNTAINS. — ^Turkey is a very mountainous country. 

Note the following ranges :*-(i) The BalkaTifl run through the 

centre of the country from west to east, extending in a curved 

line towards Constantinople, and separating the basin of the 

Danube on the north from the i£gean Sea on the south. 

There are three passes across the Balkans — i. Tn^Jan's Oate, 

on the route from Philippopolis to Sophia; 2. the Sohipka 

Paas, from Kesanlik to Timova ; 3. Shun^ FasB, from Adrian- 

ople to Shumla. (2) The Bespoto Bagh or Bhodope MountainB 

branch off from the west of the Balkan range, and extend in 

a southerly direction to the JEgtsm Sea, separating the basins 

of the Maritza and Struma; Bilo Bagh, 9000 feet. (3) The 

PinduB Mountains lie between Albania and Thessaly; Tohar 

Dagh, 9600 feet (4) The Binaiio Alps lie between Dalmatia 

and Herzegovina ; Binara, 7000 feet. (5) Mount Olympus (9700 

feet), in Thessaly^ is an isolated mountain, the fabled residence 

of the gods, (o) Mount Athos (7000 feet), at the southern 

extremity of the peninsula of Athos, called also Sante Monto 
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{//ofy JHouni), on account of the numerous monasteries estab- 
lished on Ks slopes. 

8. CDBA8 and GTJLFB. — (i) The Adzfatio washes the shores 
of Albania, and is so called from Adria, an ancient and once 
famous commercial town, situate between the Adige and the 
Po. (2) The JEgean Bern, containing the Gnllii of Saras, GonteaSi 
Salanica^ OsiBandza, and Monte Santo. (3) The Sea ol 
Uazmora. Off this sea on the Asiatic coast is the Bay of Indd. 
(4) The Black Sea has an area three times the size of England, 
and is tideless. 

9. LAKES in Albania are— (i) Sontaii, (2) Odhxida, (3) 
Jaoina. 

10. 8IBAITS.— The Bazdanellea^ or EeUMcpont* and the 
BospboniB are described, page 52. 

IL BIVEBS— The Banube is no longer a Turkish river. 
The Treaty of Berlin has deprived Turkey of all territory 
bordering on it' The rivers flow into the JEgean Sea, as 
the MaritEa, Strysum, Vaxdar, Kaxa^ Salemhria; or into the 
Adriatic, as Arta, VoyuBn, Bigent^ Brin, Karente. The most 
important of these rivers is the Maritza. It rises in the slopes 
of the Despoto Dagh, passes Philippopolis and Adrianople, 
waters the plain of Roumelia, and alter a course of nearly 300 
miles falls mto the Gulf of Enos. It is navigable to Adrianople, 
100 miles from the iEgean Sea. 

12. INTEUNAL OQMinnnOAXION.— In consequence of bad 
roads, few navigable rivers and canals, few ndlvrays, and the 
mountainous duuracter of the country, communication is very 
bad. 

18. IHBtTBTBIAL FUBSUHS.— -(ij Agrfenltme is in a backward 
State. The soil is fertile. Chiet products are maize, miUet, 
tobacco, cotton. The vine and olive are also cultivated. (2) 
CatUe-reaifaig receives considerable attention. Sheep and 
goats form the principal wealth of the hig^ilandersy aod 
Thessaly is noted for its fine horses. (3) MiBnu&ctozes are not 
extensive. The manufacture of leather, carpets, sword-blades, 
cotton, and silk is carried on in various districts. (4) Mining 
Operations are very limited* Thoueh iron, copper, lead, and 
other metals are found in considerable quantities, this branch 
of industry is neglected. (5) There are large TanaM of 
oak, limcb beech, dn, which give employment to many. 

^ The castles or forts of Dardanns, the ancestor of Pdam, King of 'Hoy. 
Ther were erected to defend the passage of the strait 

> The sea of Helle, so called in rdfeienoe to the stoiy of her beisg 
drowned in the stiait. 

' Bulgaria, south of the Danube^ Is considered independent 
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14. CKnCMEBOE is considerable, but mostly conducted br 
foreigners, especially the English. The trade is chiefly with 
£ng&nd, France, rersia, Italy, Austria, and Egypt It 
ezports, to the value of ;£8,ooo,ooo^ leather, carpets, raw silk, 
wool, fruits^ hides, horses, honey, madder, sponges, gums, 
drugs, valonia, leeches, etc. It imports, to the value of 
^15,000,000^ colonial produce, manufactures, especially 
English, coni, etc. 

15. BSVENUE, ;£i2,ooo,ooa Etpenditore, a great deficit. 
National Debt, including paper money, ;£35o,ooo^ooa The 
country is bankrupt 

16. ABH7, 350,000. Kavy, 80 war vessels. . Military service 
for a specified period is obligatoiy on all males of a certain 
age. 

17. EDUCATION is defective, but compulsory and improving, 
and in aU cases it is based on the teaching of the Koran. 

18. BEUOION is Mohammedanism, but all are tolerated on 
condition of their paying a poll tax. Mahomet, the founder 
of the religion which bears his name, was bom at Mecca 569. 
He fled to Medina in 622, to avoid the malice of his enemies. 
This date is the Turkish Hegiia, from which Mohammedans 
date, as Christians date from the birth of Christ He died 
at Medina, 632. The Koran, which be professed to receive 
from heaven, is their sacred book, and is their code of laws. 
Their . creed is, ' There is one God, and Mahomet is the 
apostle of God. The Mohanunedan religion is a combination 
of Judaism, heathenism, and Christianity. It inculcates 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and frequent ablutions, and 
allows polygamy to the extent of four wives to those who 
have means to support them. Friday is set apart for public 
worship, as Sunday or Sabbath day is with us. 

19. GOVERNMENT. — ^The Government is despotic. The 
Sultan, 'Mighty Man,' is aided by a Divan or Council of 
State. He is controlled (i) by the Koran, whose laws he 
must not transgress ; (2) by the Grand Mufti, the head of the 
church, who sees that he rules according to the Koran, and 
whose decisions are final. The Prime Minister is called the 
Grand Vizier. The Government is sometimes called the 
Sublime Porte {Porta-agate\ because it was customary to 
administer justice in the gate of the city. 

20. PmSIONa— European Turkey was divided into 11 
Vilayets or Governments, and these again into Sanjaks or 
Districts. In consequence of recent changes, it now consists 

8 
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of the following Govenunents. The ancient divisions were 
Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, Albania. 



Modem Govenunenti. 


Chief Towns. 


ConstanttnopUt • • 


Constantinople. 


AdrianopUt . 








Adrianople, Enos, GallipolL 


East Roumdia^ 










Philippopolis, BuFgias. 


Salonika, 










Salonika. 


Janina, . , 








,\ 


lanina. 


THkhala, 








A 


Trikhala, Larissa. 


Prisrend, < 








,i 


Prisrend. 


Scutari, . 








,j 


Scutari. 


Bosnia, . , 










Bosna-Sezai 


Henegovina, 










Mostar. 


Turkish Croatia, , 








Ranyaluka. 


Crete, 


Candia. 



21. 6ENEBAL EEMARKS. — (i) CkmBtantinopIe (1,000,000^), 
ancient Byzantiiim, Turkish Stambonl, is finely situate on the 
Strait of the Bosphorus. Constantine the Great in 330 built 
and embellished the city on the site of the ancient Byzantium, 
made it the capital of his empire, and called it after his own 
name — Constantinople (the city of Constantine). It was 
taken by the Turks in 1453, when the Eastern Empire was 
completely dismembered, and firom that time to the present 
it has continued to be the capital of the whole Ottoman 
Empire. The city has an unrivalled position for commerce^ 
military operations, and picturesque beauty. Note i. the 
Golden Horn, the finest harbour in the world. 2. The 
Seraglio, the palace of the Sultan. 3. The Ohuich of 8t 
Sophia, built by Justinian, now converted into a mosque. 
4. PezB, the residence of the foreign ambassadors. 5. 
Ckilata, the merchants' quarter. 6. The numerous dogs — ^the 
scavengers of the city. 

(2) Adrianople, the city of Hadrian (90,000), on the Maritza, 
is the second city of the empire. It has trade in otto of roses, 
silk, opium, wine, and dyeing. Gallipoli, on the Dardanelles, is 
the station of the Turkish navy, and has extensive trade in 
wine, oil, com, and has manufactures of morocco leather. 
Nordi of Gallipoli are the celebrated lines of Bulair, a series of 
earthworks which run across the peninsula where it is two 
miles wide. It is said that behind these earthworks 20,000 
men, aidol by the navy in the Gulf of Saros and in the Sea of 

^ Including suburbs. 
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Marmora, could withstand the attack of any foreign army. 
BaloTiilra (70,000)^ at the head of the Gulf of Salonika, is the 
second commercial seaport, and has a large export trade. Its 
ancient name was Thessalonica, and to the church assembling 
there St Paul wrote two epistles. Yanina, Fzisrend, and 
Luisea are also towns of importance. 

(3) Eastern Bonmelia, situate between the Balkans and the 
Vilayet of Adrianopley is now, by the treaty of Berlin, an 
autonomous or self-governed State. The Sultan exercises 
political and military authority, but a Christian Governor* 
General, nominated by the Sultan with the consent of the 
Powers, possesses administrative authority. The area of the 
province is nearly half the size of Ireland, with a population 
of about } of a million, chiefly Bulgarians and Greeks. The 
principal town is FhilippopoliB (45,000), the city of Philip, king 
of Macedonia and father of Alexander the Great ; is situate on 
the Maritza, and has considerable trade with the East, and 
manufactures of silk and cotton goods. Here the |^ospel was 
first preached in Europe to Lydia and the Philippian jailor ; 
and to the church assembling at this place St. Paul ad(U-essed 
his Epistle to the Philippians. The principal seaport of the 
province is Bmgas, on the Black Sea. 

(4) Bosnia, Henegovina, and Turkish Oxoatia, except the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazar, between Montenegro and Servia, 
according to the Berlin treaty, have come under the military 
occupation and administration of Austro-Hungary. The 
united area of these provinces is nearly equal to that of 
Ireland, with a population of i^ millions, composed of 
Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews. They are traversed 
by the Dinaric Alps, and watered by the Bosna and the 
Save with its affluents. The chief industries are agriculture, 
and rearing of cattle and sheep. The principal town of Herze- 
govina is Mostar (18,000); of Bosnia, Bosna-Serai (50,000); and 
Banyaluka borders on Turkish Croatia. 

(5) Oustoms. — The women have apartments in their houses 
appropriated to themselves, and into whidi no stranger may 
enter. ^ "When they go out of doors, which is seldom, 3iey are 
so veiled that members of their own families can with 
difficulty recognise them. The Turks do not use chairs, 
tables, and elevated bedsteads as in Western Europe ; they 
recline on mattresses at their meals and when they rest 

EMINSNT MEN. — The Ottoman Turks are not deficient in 
poetry, history, and science. Note Pazil*s Elegy on a Lady^ 
Holla's Mirror and Eulogy of the Pen^ Sultan Babnr*s Alemoirs 
of his Life and Time^ Hac^i Ehalifah*s JSIames of Books a d 
Sciences. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA* 

1. EXTENT. — ^Asiatio Turkey is situate in the extreme west of 
Asia, and has the Black Sea on the north, Arabia on the 
south, Persia on the east, and the Archipelago and Medi- 
terranean on the west. Its area is about 12 times the area of 
England, with a population of nearly 16 millions, composed 
chiefly of Turks, Armenians, and Greeks ; there are also Arabs, 
Kurds, Druses, Maronites, Jews, Gipsies, etc. The Turks 
and Arabs axe Mohammedans ; Armenians and Greeks belong 
to the Greek Church. 

2. IliPOBTANGE.-*Afliatio Turkey, to Christians, is historically 
the most interesting country in the world, (i) The Ckudem ci 
Eden must have been near the Euphrates, as this was one of 
the branches of the river which watered the Garden. (2) On 
Ifoimt Ararat, in Armenia, Noah's ark rested after the flood 
had subsided. (3) The Tower of Babel was erected inUhe 
plain of Shinar,' which historians agree was in Mesopotamia ; 
and BizB Nimrond is supposed to be a remnant of this tower. 
(4) Ur of the Chaldeee, now Orfah, in Mesopotamia, was the 
birthplace of Abraham. ^5) Palestine was the land of patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles, and especially was it the scene 
of our Lord's earthly life and ministry. (6) The ascended 
Saviour directed His servant John to write letters to the seven 
churches of Asia Minor — Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thya- 
tira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea. (7) On the bank of the 
Tigris stood Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian Empire, and 
on the bank of the Euphrates stood BahyUm, the capital of the 
Babylonian Empire. 

8. The CLIMATE, in the mountainous districts, is severe ; in 
the valleys, pleasant and salubrious ; and in the desert, 
intensely hot. In summer the Simoom, a parching dry hot 
wind, prevails, especially in Western Arabia. There are two 
seasons : the rainy season, from October to May ; the dry 
season, from May to October. 

4. ISLANDS. — ^These are situate off the west coast of Asia 
Minor. Note the following : (i) Shodes ; it is 45 miles long 
and 20 miles wide, and has a population of 30,000. It has a 
fine climate, and produces oil and fruits; capital, Rhodes 
Here the Knights of St. John had their residence. They were 
a military order who founded hospitals, dedicated to St. John 
tiie Baptist, for the reception and protection of pilgrims to the 
holy places in Palestine. After their banishment from Rhodes, 
they retired to Malta, and were afterwards called the Knights 
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o( Malta. The order has now ahnost ceased to exist. (2) 
Gob has a good climate, a population of 30,000, and produces 
grain, fruits, and salt. It is noted as the birthplace ot Apelles, 
the most celebrated painter of ancient times. Note his ^ Venus 
Rising from the Sea.' (3) Sunos (20,000) is healthy and fertile, 
and produces grain, oil, and fruits. It was the birthplace of 
Pythagoras, who taught the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. (4) FfttmoB, to which St. John was banished by the 
Emperor Domitian, A.D. 94, and where he received those 
sublime visions recorded in the Book of Revelation. A 
monastery has been dedicated to his memory, and is called by 
his name, and a cave on the island is shown in which he is 
said to have received his divine revelations. (5) Leeboe, or 
Mitylene, has a fine climate, a population of 40,000, and yields 
timber, oil, and figs. In the days of Horace, Lesbian wine 
was famous. Here the celebrated lyric poet, Sappho, was 
born ; note her Ode to Aphrodite. (6) TenedoB, south-west of 
the Dardanelles, in Virgil's time was noted as the place where 
the Greeks, pretending to depart from Troy, concealed them- 
selves until the wooden horse was admitted into the city. It 
is mountainous, and produces cotton, fruits, and wine. (7) 
Scio (Chios), one of the finest of the group, has a delightful 
climate, a population of 60,000, and yields silk, wool, cheese, 
and fruits. It has recently been visited by an earthquake, and 
8000 of the inhabitants have perished. 

5. MOUNTAINS. — The country is very mountainous, except 
the great plain of the Euphrates and Tigris. The interior is 
a high tableland. (1) The Taurus Range, in the south-east of 
Asia Minor. Azgish Dagh, 13,000 feet. (2) The Anti-Taums 
Bange branches off from the Taurus Range in a north-eastern 
direction, bending round the north of Kurdistan until it 
reaches the confines of Persia. Eeimee Dagh, 10,000 feet 
(3) The OlympfOB Bange extends along the north coast of Asia 
Minor. Mount Olympus (9000 feet), near the Sea of Marmora, 
is an outlier of the range. (4) The Ida Bange, in the extreme 
west of Asia Minor, near the Dardanelles. Note Mount Ida, 
5000 feet The Simois, Scamander, and other classic streams, 
had their source in this range. Ancient Troy stood at the base 
of Mount Ida. (5) Mount Ararat (i7,ooc^ feet), in Armenia. 
On its lower elevation Noah's ark rested. (6) The Lebanon 
Bange, in Syria. Note Mount Hermon (10,000 feet). (7) The 
Sinaitio Bange, in Western Arabia. Note Horeb and Mount 
Sinai (8500 feet). 

6. LAKES. — ^Tuz-Gol, or Eoj-HiBsar, in Asia Minor, 45 miles 
long by 10 miles broad ; Van, in Armenia, 80 miles long by 50 
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miles wide; Tiberlat and tbe Dead Sea, in Palestine; lUhr 
Ne^Jef, in the valley of tbe Euphrates. 

7. BIVEBS.— The Bakaria and Kldl-Lmak flow north into 
the Black Sea. The Sarabat and Bfeander flow east into tbe 
Archipelago. The Leontes flows through the valley of Ccde- 
Syria, between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, into the Mediter- 
ranean. The Orcmtea flows northwaj^d into -the Gulf of Isken- 
deroon. The Jordan rises in Lebanon, flows southwards 
through Lakes Merom aad Tiberias, and discharges its 
waters into the Dead Sea. It has a coarse of about 200 
miles, and is not navigable. It is chiefly interesting on 
account of the Bible events which took place on or near it. 

The most important rivers of Asiatic Turkey are the twin 
rivers of the Tigris and Eaphratea. The Tigris (Hiddekel of 
Genesis) rises in the heights of. Kurdistan, and flows for the 
most part in a south-easterly direction, and almost parallel 
with the Euphrates. It passes Diarbekir, Mbsnl, Bagdad, and 
the ruins of^ ancient Kineveh, receives on its left bank tbe 
Bittia, 2Sab, and Byala, and after a course of 1009 miles, joins 
the Euphrates at kunoA. 

The Eaphxatea rises in the highlands of Armenia, and is 
formed in its early course by a union of the streams of tbe 
8n and Muxad. Its general direction is south-east. It receives 
few tributaries until it reaches Kurma, where it is joined by 
the Tigrifl. On its banks are EBEezomn, in Armenia, and BSSlm, 
on the site of the ancient Babylon. After its Junction with 
the Tigris, their united waters, under the name ot Shat-el-Anili, 
pass Bassorah, and pour their mighty volume into the Persian 
Gulf, 120 miles below their point of confluence. The entire 
length of the Euphrates is about 1700 miles ; and the area of 
the basin which it and its great tributary drains is said to be 
upwards of loo^ooo square miles. The Euphrates is navigable 
to Bfar, in Aleppo, 1 1 50 miles from its mouth ; and the Tigris to 
IMarbekir, in Kurdistan. 

8. SEAPORTS.-— Trabizond and SInope, on the Black Sea; 
Smyrna, on the ^gean Sea ; Bagdad, on the Tigris ; Baancmh, 
on the Shat-el-Arab, not far from the Persian Gulf; Tiatakla, 
Beyioat, Acre, and Ooiarea^ on the coast of Syria ; Jedda and 
Hodeida, on the coast of the Red Sea. 

9. The INTEBNAL OOMIIUNIOATION is carried on by cara« 
vans. Travellers and tourists require to proceed in companies, 
or under armed protection, as several parts of the country are 
infested by Bedouin Arabs, who live cniefly by plunder. 

10. INDUBTBIAL FUBSTTCCS.-- (i) AgricuUnxe, to a limited 
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extent .Tobacco, wheat, rice, barley, maize, hemp, cofTee, 
are the principal crops. Fruits, as melons, dates, grapes, 
etc., are grown in abundance. (2) MannfaotnreB are con- 
siderable. They consist of silk and cotton goods, gold and 
silver thread, leather, carpets, shawls, turbans, firearms, swords, 
etc. (3} lOning operations are not extensive. Salt, copper, 
and coal are found, also meerschaum, of which pipes are 
largely made and exported. (4) Gattle-rearing is extensively 
carried on amongst tne nomadic or wandering tribes. 

XI. OOMHEBOB is considerable, but chiefly carried on by 
Armenians and Jews. Ezporte are leather, shawls, goats' hair, 
raw silk and cotton, fruits, drugs, dyestufis, etc. &iportB are 
British manufactures, colonial produce, hardware, etc. 

DIVISIONS AND TOWNa 

1. Aaia Hinor, or Anatolia, is a great peninsula between the 
Black Sea on the north and the Mediterranean on the south. 
Capital, Smynia (160,000), at the head of the Gulf of Smyrna, 
the reputed birthplace of Homer, and the place where Polycaip, 
the disciple of St. John, suffered martyraom. It has a fine 
harbour, and a large import and export trade. Broiusa orBmsa, 
(60,000), at the foot of Mount Olympus. Its staple trade is 
silk, .^igora (Ancyra), on the Sakaria, is famed for its goats, 
which supplies long, fine silky hair, which is manufactured into 
Mohair shawls. Sontaii, opposite Constantinople, has large 
trade with the interior, but is chiefly interesting as the place 
where the heroes of the English army who fell m the Crimean 
war are buried. Tazsns, on the Cydnus in Cilicia, was the 
birthplace of * Saul of Tarsus.' 

2. Armenia is situate in the north-east of Asiatic Turkey. 
Its capital is Ezzeroma (60,000), and is the centre of the traae 
between European Turkey and Persia. The Armenians are 
an intelligent, industrious people, and were amongst the first 
who received the Christian religion, which, amongst them, 
differs little from that of the Greek Church. Xrebizond, on 
the north-east shore of the Black Sea, is the second com- 
mercial seaport of Asiatic Turkey, and is the great emporium 
of trade between Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 

8. EnzdiBtan— the land of the Kurds— extends from the 
Euphrates to the borders of Persia. Diarbekir (50,000), on 
the Tigris, has important silk manufactures. The Kurds are 
a nomadic, warlike, and predatory race. 

4. Mesopotamia (Al-jezireh), from mesos^ the middle, and 
potamoSy a river, signifies the country between the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates. Bagdad (70,000), on the Tigris, was the 
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capital of the andent Saracen Empire. It has a large import 
and export trade, and manu&ctures sill^ cotton, and leather. 

ff. Syria. Note (i) Aleppo (loo^ooo), between the Euphrates 
and the Orontes. It stands in a beautiful plain, and is the 
great centre of the inland trade of Asiatic Turkey. It has 
manufactures of silk and cotton fabrics, and of gold and silver 
thread. In 1822 an earthquake destroyed about 20,000 of its 
inhabitants. The port of Aleppo is Scanderoon. (2^ BamaacDS 
^150,000), the capital, about 00 miles from the Meiditerranean, 
is situate in a most delightful plain. It is a very ancient city. 
'Eliezerof Damascus* was Abraham's servant It gives its 
name to damask fabrics. It is said still to possess a street 
called ' Straight Street' It has manufiactures ol silk, jewellery, 
arms, and woollen goods. (3) Beyrout (60,000), its seaport, is 
a place of great trade, and has important manufactures. 

(4) Antftlria represents the ancient Antioch, on the Orontes. 
Here the disciples of Christ were first called Christians. 

(5) Palmyra, or ' Tadmor in the wUdemess ' (i Kings ix. 18), 
was built by Solomon, and is situate 140 miles north-east from 
Damascus. It was a great emporium of trade between Eastern 
and Western Asia. It is now a fine ruin. (6) Baalbeo, in 
Coele-Syria, 40 miles north-west of Damascus, was once a 
magnificent city, now noted for its splendid ruins. It is called 
by the Greeks Heliopolii— the city of the sun. It contained the 
Temple of the Sun, and its inhabitants were sun- worshippers. 
(7) Lebanon has two ranges — libanuB and Anti-IdlMmus, with the 
valley of Ooele-Syiia between. With tiie cedars of Lebanon 
Solomon built the temple at Jerusalem. 

PALESTINE. 

(i) Palestine forms the southern portion of Syria, and has the 
Mountains of Lebanon for its northern frontier. It has different 
names. — (i) It is called Palestine, from the Philistines, an im- 
portant tribe, who dwelt in the south. (2) Canaan, from the 
Canaanites, who dwelt in the north. {3) The Land of PkomiM, 
because it was promised to Abraham and his posterity (Gen. 
xii. 7). (4) The Land of Israel, because the Israelites, the 
descendants of Jacob, possessed it (i Sam. xiii. 19). (5) The 
Land of Judah, so called after Judah, the chief of the twdve 
tribes (Jer. xxxix. 10). (6) The Holy Land (Zedi. ii. 12). Hdy 
prophets and apostles, and especially 'the Holy One m 
Israel,' lived, laboured, and died in it. 

(2) MOUNTAINS. — (i) Oarmel, surrounding the Bay of Acre 
(1800 feet), noted for the famous contest between Elijah and 
the prophets of Baal, wherein the latter were discomfited and 
""laiui and the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel declared to 
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be the true God. (2) IMior, an isolated mountain in Galilee, 
which some suppose to have been the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. (3) MoontB Bbal and Ctorizim, in Samaria, on the former 
of which the curses, and on the latter the blessings, of the law 
were read in the hearing of the people assembled in the valley 
between. (4) Moimt of Qlivee, so called from the number of 
olive trees which grew upon it. 

(3) PLAINS. — (i) The Plain of EBdxaelon, or of Jezxeel, ex- 
tending westward from Moimt Tabor to the Mediterranean. 

(2) Bhuon, lying along the coast between Joppa and Csesarea. 

(3) The Valley of Jehoshaphat, between Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives. (4) The Plahi of Uamre, south of Hebron. 
(5) The Plain of the Jordan. 

(4) LAKES. — (i) Merom, a small lake in Galilee. (2) The 
Lake of liberiaa, called also the Sea of Galilee, and the Lake of 
Ctonnesaiet. It still abounds in fish, is subject to sudden 
squalls, and is 17 miles long by 6 miles wide. (3) The Bead 
SeE^ or Lake AsphaltiteB, in the south, has no visible outlet 
The waters which the Jordan pour into it are supposed to be 
taken up by evaporation. It is 1300 feet below the surface of 
the Mediterranean. There are various estimates of its area, 
say 45 miles long and 10 miles wide. — i. It is called the Bead 
Sea because there is no vegetation on its margin, and no fish 
are found in it 2. Lake Aiq^haltltee, on account of the asphalt 
or bitumen floating on its surface, and found in the neighbour- 
hood. 3. The Salt Sea, because while the ocean contains nearly 
4 per cent of saline matter, this sea contains not less than 25 
per cent 4. The Sea of Sodom and of the Plain, from the cir- 
cumstance of its occupying the site of Sodom and of the Cities 
of the Pbun. 

(5) BIVEB8. — The Jordan has its source in the Mountains of 
Le^non, a course of nearly 200 miles, and is not navigable. 
It is not improbable that the river originally flowed into the 
Gulf of Akaba on the Red Sea. But it the basin of the river 
became depressed by some- internal convulsion, the Jordan 
waters would collect m the hollow now forming the Dead Sea, 
and the surrounding land would remain at the same elevation 
which it had prior to the depression. The other rivers of 
Palestine are torrents or unimportant streams, as the Oedron, 
which flowed through the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and the 
Xiflhon, which flowed near the base of Carmel into Uie Bay of 
Acre. 

(6) BIVISIONS. — Palestine is divided into three provinces : 
Ckdilee in the north, Samaria in the middle, and Judea in the 
south. Perea lies east of the Jordan. 
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(7) T0WK8.— Jenuatom (20,000), the capital, the city of peace, 
is situate on four hills, Zion, Moriah, Acra, and Bezetha. It 
was entirely destroyed by Titus in the year 70, and was 
partially rebuilt by Adrian, who called it iElia Capitolina. 
It was afterwards enlarged and embdlished by Constantine 
the Great* who restored its ancient name. Note— (i) The 
Mosque of Omar on the site of the ancient temple. (2) The 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, built by the Emperor Con- 
stantine over the supposed site of our Lord^s tomb. (3) The 
valley of Jehoshaphat, containing the tombs of Jehoshaph^uu 
Absalom, Zachanas, and of the Virgin Mary. Joppa, now 
Jaflk, is the seaport of Jerusalem, 30 miles distant. Beth- 
lehaii, house of bread, 6 miles south of Jerusalem, is the birth- 
place of our Lord. Note the magnificent church erected by 
the Empress Helena over the supposed site of His nativity. 
Hehnm, 22 miles south of Jerusalem, is one of the oldest cities 
in the world. Near to Hebron is the cave of Kaehpeli^ v^ere 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Jacob, were buried. Over die 
cave the Mohammedans have erected a mosaue. Jeiicho, the 
city of palms, 15 miles north*east of Jerusalem, was the first 
city taken by Joshua after crossing the Jordan. Bjetaa or 
Shechem, in Samaria, called Neapolis, new city, and hence 
Nablous. About a mile from Nablous is JaooVs Well, 95 feet 
deep, and 9 feet in diameter. Kasareth in Galilee was the 
residence of Joseph and Mary, and of Jesus till he entered 
upon his public ministry. A convent now stands on the 
supposed site of the ancient house in which they dwelt. Aoe, 
Ptolflmais, or Aocho (10,000), strongly fortified, is an important 
seaport near the base of Mount CarmeL In 1840, Mehemet 
Ali of Egypt, having revolted against the Sultan, his son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, took it, but the English, under Sir Charles 
Napier, successfully bombarded it and retook it Tyre and 
Sidon, on the coast of Phenicia, were once famous conunerdal 
cities, renowned for their wealth, maritime skill, and the extent 
of their foreign trade and colonial possessions, but their glorjr 
has long since departed, and they are now reduced to mere 
fishing villages. 

6. Aiahistan, or Arabian PoBsessions.— ^i) Hedjaz, a narrow 
strip skirting the west coast of the Red Sea, was subjugated 
by Mehemet Ali, and now acknowledges the sovereignty of 
the Sultan. It contains the cities of Meoca and MedSia, the 
former the birthplace, the latter the bur)^ng-place of Kahomet 
Large numbers of pilgrims annually visit these sacred places. 
North of Hedjaz is situate the celebrated Mount Sinai, 150 nnules 
south-east of Suez, on which the Ten Commandments were 
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originally given to Moses. At the foot of the Mount is the 
Ctonvent of St Gafherine. (2) Yemen lies south of Hedjas. Its 
most important coast towns are Hodeida and Mbdha, which 
gives its name to Mocha coffee. Sana, 100 miles north-east of 
Hoddda, is the capital (40^000). The province produces 
frankincense and myrrh, senna, dates, gums, ivory, etc. It 
was conquered by the Turks in 1873. (3) M Haaa is situate 
on the north-east shore of the Persian Gulf. Its principal 
port is El Eatif. 

Possessions in Africa. 

1. Tripoli (three cities) received its name from the Phenician 
cities of Leptis, Oea, and Sabrata, by which it was occupied. 
It is one of the Barbary States, situate between Egypt and 
Tunis, and includes Fezzan in the south. Tripoli is a pashalik 
of the Ottoman Empire, and its pasha is appointed by the 
Sultan with viceregal powers. Its area is nearly six times the 
area of England, with a population of about one million. Along 
the Mediterranean coast the soil is fertile, and the climate 
salubrious ; but in the east and south barrenness and desolation 
reign. Cattle-rearing is an important industry, and grain, 
cotton, madder, fruits, senna, castor oil, are among the chief 
products. In the watered valleys the date palm flourishes, and 
there is a large trade in ostnch feathers. The capital is 
Tripoli (25,000;. 

FeEzao, south of Tripoli, is of considerable extent, and has 
a population of about ioo,ooa It abounds in oases, and is 
the ^at centre of the caravan trade between the coast and 
the interior of Africa. It is attached to the regency of Tripoli. 
The capital is VxazufL^ the residence of the subordinate 
governor. 

2. Buoa, north-east of Tripoli, corresponds to the ancient 
Cyrenaica (Cyrene), and was called by the Greeks Pentapolis 
(five cities), from its five chief cities — Cyrene, Berenice, 
Appollonta, Arsino^, Barca. Its area is about 40^000 square 
xmles, with a population of half a million. Capital, Benghazi, 
70CXX It possesses a delightful climate, produces dates, rice, 
olives, wine, fruits. It was formerly a mstinct Government, 
whose Pasha was directly appointed by the Sublime Porte. 
It is now a dependency of Tripoli. The inhabitants are Arabs 
and Berbers, and profess Mohammedanism. 

8. Tnnis,^ on the Mediterranean coast, between Tripoli and 
Algeria, has an area nearly the size of England, with a 

' ITic Tunisian territory belongs only nominally to Turkey. 
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population of about 2,ooo^ooa It is traversed by the Atlas 
Mountains, and has a pleasant climate and a fruitful soiL It 
produces grain, fruits, olive oil, wool, honey, hides, soap. 
Cattle-rearing forms an important industry. The country was 
formerly a province of Turkey, but the ruler, called a Bey, is 
now practically independent The state is not tributary, but 
the Bey, whose sovereignty is hereditary, must be invested with 
regal powers by the Imperial Sultan, and his army is at the 
command of the Ottoman Government. He is not permitted 
to make treaties, or cede any part of his territory to a foreign 
power without the consent of the Ottoman Government. 
Turkey thus exercises a suzerainty over the country. 

The capital is Tunis (120,000), which has manufactures of 
silk and woollen goods. Eairwan is a sacred Mohammedan 
city, within whose walls Jews and Gentiles are not allowed to 
dwell. Goletto is the principal seaport The site of ancient 
Carthage is about 10 miles distant from the capitaL A treaty 
has just been signed (1881) by France and the Bey, in which 
the suzerain rights of Turkey are ignored, and a French Pro- 
tectorate established. Susa is a fortified port on the Gulf. 

Summary of the Turkish Empire. 



Territories. 


Area in Sq. Miles. 


Popalatioo. 


In Europe^ . • • • 
Jn Asia, .... 
In Africa^ Tunis not inclucUd^ 

Total, . 


64,000 
710,000 
370,000 


7fO0OfO00 

z6,ooo.ooo 

1.500,000 


1,144,000 24.500.000 

1 



KINGDOM OF ROUMANIA. 

BOUIIAKIA, north of the Danube, consists of two pro- 
vinces, Mdldavia and Wallachia, called the Danubian Princi- 
palities. In 1858 and 1861 they were united, under a single 
ruler, into a tributary principality called Roumania. In 1878, 
the Berlin Conference recognised its complete independence 
of the Ottoman power. That portion of Bessarabia east of 
the Pruth which Roumania acquired in 1856, she restored to 
Russia, and received in return the Dobrudscha, a tract of 
land lying between the Danube and the Black Sea, and also 
* the islands forming the delta of the Danube, as well as the 
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Isle of Serpents.* The united area of the two provinces 
is nearly the size of England, with a population of about 
(,300,000. They are watered by the Fnith, the Sezeth, the 
Aluta, and numerous tributaries of the Danube. The naviga- 
tion of the delta mouths is controlled by an international 
commission. The Olimate is subject to extremes of heat and 
cold. Agzioaltnze and the Beazing of Cattle and Bees are the 
chief industries. The Exports are wheat, maize, cattle, honey, 
wool, hides, leeches, and salt The People are Walachs or 
RomSni, with a mixture of Armenians and Greeks, and speak 
a language called Bomanic, three-fourths of which is said to 
be Latin. Education is compulsory, and receives considerable 
attention. Beligion is that of the Greek Church, but the 
Conference requires, as a condition of independence, that all 
shall possess equal civil and religious rights. The Govemment 
is now a limited monarchy. Prince Charles of HohenzoUem 
having recently exchanged the style of prince for that of king, 
and is assisted by a Mmisterial Cabinet and two Legislative 
Chambers. Jaaqr ^90,000) is the capital of Moldavia. l^ichareBt 
(220,000), the capital of Wallachia, is now the capital of the 
united principalities, and the seat of govemment. Oalatz or 
GalacK ^80,000), on the left bank of the Danube, near the point 
where it is joined by the Sereth, is a free port, and exports 
grain, timber, wool, tallow, and hides. It is a great emporium 
of the Danube trade, and ranks in importance next to Pesth 
and Vienna. Oiuxgevo, on the left bank of the Danube, and 
Kustendjidy on the Black Sea, are also important seaports. 



PRINCIPALITIES, 

1. SEBVIA lies between Bosnia and Roumania, and has 
Austro-Hungary on the north and Turkey on the south. Its 
area is considerably more than half the size of Ireland, with 
a population of 1,700,00a Prior to 1878, it was a tributary 
state of the Turkish empire, but the Berlin Conference recog- 
nised its complete independence, and added to it a very 
considerable extension of territory. The country is moun- 
tainous and thickly wooded. It is watered by the Moxava, 
Tixnok, and Save, affluents of the Danube. The dimate is 
good. Gattle-reaiing is the principal occupation. It is said 
that only ^4 of the soil is under ullage. The country is not 
wanting in Mineral ProductB, as gold, zinc, and copper are 
found. The Serbs are Slavonians, and speaJc a dialect of the 
Slavonic tongue. They belong to the Greek Church, but the 
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Berlin Conference reauires that all shall be on an equal foot- 
ing. Edncatiim is advancing. The Government is a kind of 
limited monarchy. The ruler takes the style of Prince, and 
is aided by responsible ministers, and a parliament called the 
Skuptschina. Aelgiade, at the confluence of the Save with the 
Danube, is the capital (28,000). Semendxia, on the Danube, 
is also a fortified town of some note. 

2. MONTENEGBO (Black Mountain) has Herzegovina on 
the north and east, Albania on the south, and the Adriatic on 
the west. Its area is about the size of Devonshire, with a 
population of about 300,000. After many changes Monten^;ro 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Turkey in 1862. It aided 
Herzegovina and Russia in the late wars, and as a result its 
independence was recognised by the Berlin Conference^ widi 
important additions of territory, including Uie fortresses of 
Podgoritza and Nicksioi, and the seaports of AntivEzi and 
Dnldgno on the Adriatic. ' The port of Anttvazi, and all the 
waters of Montenegro, shall remain closed to the ships of 
war of all nations.' The country is mountainous and densely 
wooded. Agxioultave and Bearing of Sheep^ GostB, and Swine, 
are the chief occupations. The People are very warlike, and 
every man is a soldier. They belong to tiie Slavonic family, 
and speak a pure dialect of the Slavonic language. Edncttttott 
is entirely neglected. Religion is that of the Greek Church, 
but the Berlin Conference requires an. equality of civil and 
religious rights. The Govemment is conducted by a Hospodar 
or prince, aided by a senate and responsible ministers. 
Oettinge, a small village, is the capital and seat of government. 
The northern part of Lake Scutari is now included in 
Montenegrin territory. 

8. BULGABIA lies between the Balkans and the Danube. 
It is nearly the size of Scotland, with a population of 
2,ooo,ooa Prior to 1878 it was the Danubian Government 
of Turkey, but the Berlin Conference constituted it an 
'autonomous and tributary principality under the suzerainty 
of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. The Governor must 
be a Christian chosen by the people, with the consent of the 
Porte and the Powers. Bulgaria has rich pasturage, and 
several tracts of fertile soil, and exports cattle, sheep, com, 
hides, hemp, honey, otto of roses. It is watered by the labBr, 
Lorn, TantEft, and other tributaries of the Danube. The 
People are honest, industrious, intelligent, but are considered 
avaricious. They belong to the Slavonic family, and speak a 
dialect of the Slavonic language. The Beligion is that of the 
Greek Church, but all are to possess equal civil and religious 
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rights and privileges. Sophia is the capital (30,000). Varna, 
on the Black Sea, is the principal seaport Widdin, Sistova, 
Btstchnk, SOistiia on the Danube, and Timova and Shnmla 
inland, are important towns. All fortresses are to be destroyed. 
Plevna is celebrated for its heroic defence, under Osman the 
Turkish general, against the combined forces of Russia and 
Roumania in 1877. Its capture led to the complete overthrow 
of the Ottoman armies. 

Summary of Europe. 



COUNTRIBS. 



The British Isles. 
England, .... 
Scotland, .... 
Ireland, 

Northern Europe. 
Sweden, .... 
Norway, .... 
Denmark, .... 
Russia, 



Central Europe. 
Holland, . . • . 
Belgium, • . • . 

France, 

Switzerland, . . . 
Germany. . . . . 



Austzo-Hungary, . 

Southern Europe. 

Spain, 

Portugal, .... 
Italy, . . *. • • 

Greece, 

Turkey, .... 
Roumania, • . . 

Principalities. 

Servia, 

Montenegro, . . . 
Bulgaria, .... 



Petty States. 
Republic of Andorra, 
Republic 

MazinOi 
Principaiity 

Monaco, . . 



uc ox Anaorra, 
tic of San\ 

no, . . . r 

:ipality oA 



Area. 



58,000 
30,000 
33,000 



Z70.000 

120^000 

15,000 

3,300,000 



80,000 

11,400 

204,000 

16,000 

813,000 
840,000 



800,000 
34.000 

zt4.ooo 
ao,ooo 
64,000 
48,000 



80,000 

3.500 
85,000 



850 

81 



Population. 



36,000^000 
3,750,000 
5,160,000 



4,500^000 

z,8ao,ooo 

1,750,000 

74,000,000 



4,000^000 

5,500.000 

37,000,000 

3,760,000 

43,000,000 

38,000,000 



16,500,000 
4,500,000 

38,000,000 
1,750.000 
7,000,000 
5,300,000 



X, 700, 000 

300,000 

8,000,000 



13,000 
8,000 

5.700 



Capital. 



London, 
Edinburgh, 
Dublin, . . 



Stockholm, 
Christiania, 
Copenhagen, 
Petersburg. 



Amsterdam, 
Brussels, 
Paris, . . 
Berne, . . 
Berlin, .' . 
Vienna, . . 



Madrid, • . 
Lisbon, . . 
Rome, . . 
Athens, . . 
Constantinople, 
Bucharest, . 



Belgrade* • 
Cettinje, . 
Sophia, , . 



Andorra, • 
San Marino, 

Monaco, • 



Population. 



3,814,500 
838,000 

850,000 



170,000 
zi6,ooo 
194,000 
670,000 



300,000 

370^000 

8,000,000 

36,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 



400,000 

253.000 

890^000 

46,000 

1,000,000 

830,000 



88,000 
30,000 

8,000 
2,000 

2,700 
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PART IV. 
INDEPENDENT COUNTRIES. 

ASIA— General View. 

1. EXTENT.— Asia is joined to Africa by the Isthmus of 
Suez, and is the largest division of the globe, having aa area 
more than four times the size of Europe, with an estimated 
population of nearly 762,000,000. It is bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean ; on the south by the Indian Ocean ; on 
the east by the Pacific ; and on the west by the mainland of 
Europe, the Black Sea, Sea of Marmora, the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas. It is separated from America by Behring's 
Strait, and from Africa by the Suez CanaL 

2. Its great PH7SI0AL FEATUBES are its extensive moun- 
tain chains, containing the loftiest peaks in the worid ; its 
elevated tablelands ; its immense plains and fertile valleys ; 
its rainless deserts, doomed to perpetual sterilit)r; its vast 
glaciers, lakes, and rivers. As it is the largest, it is also the 
grandest division of the earth. 

8. nCPOBTANGE. — Asia is a country of surpassing historical 
interest It is the primary home of man, the cradle and 
nursery of the human family, the seat of the great empires 
of antiquity, the centre of civilisation, and the scene of BiUe 
events. 

4. OLIMATE. — In consequence of its vast extent, being 
about 6000 miles long and more than 5000 miles broad, it 
possesses every diversity of climate and production. Asia is 
situated for tiie most part in the north temperate zone, and is 
colder than in other countries of corresponding latitudes. 
This arises from the great elevations of the numerous table- 
"-'nds, and from tiie want of a lofty range of mountains in the 
^eme north to ward off the cold breezes which pass over 
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the Frozen Ocean. In Asia there are reckoned three climatic 
regions : the northern, which is cold ; the middle, which is 
dry ; and the southern, which is hot. 

5. PENINSULAS. — (i) XamtBchatka, between the Kamtschatka 
Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk ; (2) Oorea, between the Yellow 
Sea and the Sea of Japan ; (3) Malay, between tlie Bay of 
Bengal and the China Sea; (4) India, between the Arabian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal ; (5) Arabia, between the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf; (6) Asia Kinor, between the Black Sea 
and the Levant. 

6. ISLANDS.^— /if the Arctic, Ocean.— The liakov Isles, or 
New Sibexia. In the Pacific Ocean. — ^The Island of Saghalien, 
in the Sea of Okhotsk ; the Japan Idanda ; Foimofla, Hong^Eong, 
Hainan, in the China Sea. In the Indian Ocean, — Singapore^ 
south of Malay Peninsula ; Nioobar and Andaman Uhuods, in 
the Bay of Bengal ; Oeylcm, south of India ; Maldive and 
Laoeadive Idee, south-west of India; Bahrein Islee, in the 
Persian Gulf. In the Mediterranean. — Cyprn% Bhodes, m^ylene^ 
Sdo, Gos; etc. 

7. TABLELANBa— (i) libet^ north of the Himalayas f 16,000 
feet), the highest in the world ; (2) Fftmir Steppe, %est ot Tibet 
(15,000) ; (3) Mongolia, in North China ; (4) Affehaniirtan ; (5) 
The Beooan, in Central India ; (6) Western Fenda ; (7) Armenia ; 
(8) Central Arabia. 

8. MDHNTAINS.— -It is the most mountainous division of the 
globe. Every country which it contains is characterized by lofty 
elevations. A vast range of heights, not however unbroken, 
runs from west to east through the centre, from the mountains 
of Armenia to the Peling mountains of South-eastern China. 
Note that the mountains either form a part of the great table- 
lands, or are offshoots from them. Take the following arrange- 
ment : (i) The Ural Mountains (5000 feet), between Europe and 
Asia. (2) The Elbnns'MbantainB, south of the Caspian. Note 
Bemavend ( 1 8, 500 feet). (3) The Taums Banges, in Asia Minor : 
Aigiflh Bagh (13,000 feet); also Ararat, in Armenia (17,000 
feet). (4) The Lebanon Bange, in Syria : Heimon (10,000 feet). 
(5) The Sinaitic Bange, in Arabia : Horeb (8000 feet). (6) The 
Suleiman Mountains, between the Punjab and Afghsmistan : 
Takht-i-Suleiman ( 1 2,000 feet). (7) The Hindu Kuah, north-east 
of Afghanistan (20,000 feet). (8) The Himalaya Mbuntaina 
(Abode ofSnow)y a vast range e3ctending along the north-east 
of India, and forming the southern boundary of Tibet. Note 
aioiint JSveieit (29,000 feet), highest summit in the world. (9) 

1 Philippine Isles, Sumatra, Java, etc, bdong to Oceania. 

T 
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TbeBoIarnifl^^ (i9iOOO feet) separates Eastern from Western 
Turkestan, and is regarded as the central range from which 
the mountain ranges of Asia radiate. It traverses the 
Pamir Steppe^ called 'the roof of the world,' on account of its 
great elevation (15,000 feet). (10) The KaraVoTam (28,000). 
(11) Xaim Jaokf Han Shan, extend around the north of the 
Tibet plateau. (12) The TUanShan Mountains, east of Western 
Turkestani are uuther north. (13) The Altai Moimtaini^ south 
of Siberia, are continued in the Tabkmi and Stanovi Baoges to 
die volcanic heights of Kamtschatka. (14) The fing-han 
and Inihan in a south-westerly direction through Mongolia, 
whilst NanUng and TaUng are in the south. (15) The 
vast range which commences with the Oauoasns in the west, 
may be considered as terminating in Xmmt Moniioa (i(\ooo 
feet)| in the island of Formosa in the east 

9. PLAINS. — (i) The great Plain of Siberia ; (2) the great 
Plain of Gfaina ; (3) the Plain of Hindustan ; (4) the Plain of 
Buxmah; (5) the Plain of Tudkestan ; (6) the Plain of AxmUa; 
(7) the MaaopotaMian Plain. 

10. INLETS. — ^The coast line is very extensive and much 
indentedi especially on the east and south. Connected with 
the Azotte Ooean are the Sea of Kara and the Oulf of OU ; with 
the Padfk) are the Seas of Kamtachatka, Okhotak, Japan, and 
the Yellow Sea and Ohlna Sea, off which are the Gulft of Tomqm 
and Slam ; with the Indian Ooean, the Bay of Bengal, the PeniaD 
Chd^ the Azabian Sea ; and in the west are the Bed Sea, the 
Ksdiietmnean, the DaxdaneHea, the Sea of ]Iannoia» and the 
Blaek Sea. 

IL STBAIT8.— (i) The Stiaiii of the Boaphoma and DazdaaeDaa, 
between Asia Mmor and Europe; (2) Babelmandeb {G4MUof 
Tearsjf 16 miles wide, between Danakil, East Africa, and 
South Arabia; (3) Qimuz, at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf; (4) Palk*a Strait, between South India and Ceylon; 
(5) Strait of Malaooa, between the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra ; (6) Strait of Hainani between China and island 
of Hainan ; (7) Strait of Formoaa, between mainland of China 
and island of Formosa ; (S) Strait of Oorea, between the 
peninsula of Corea and the island of Kiusiu; (9) Stndt of 
Penmse, between the islands of Saghalien and Yesso ; ^10) 
Strait of Sangaar, between the islands of Niphon and Yesso ; (i 1) 



Kuzile Strait^ between the peninsula of Kamtschatka and the 
island of Paramushir ; (12) Behxing'a Strait (36 miles), between 
East Cape in the north and North America. 

12. ZJ^SSL^Freshrwater iakes^ Balkash, Zaiaan, and Baikal, 

* Disputed. 
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in Siberia ; Sixilml, in West Turkestan, the source of the Oxus, 
is the highest lake in the world, i$,ooo feet Salt lakes^ 
having no outlets, are the Ctaaplaii, about three times the size of 
England ; Aral, in Siberia ; Ununiah and Van in. Persia ; the 
Bead Sea in Palestine ; and Lob Nor, in Central Asia. 

18. BivjsBS. — The rivers of Asia flow in three directions : 
northward to the Arctic Ocean ; eastward to the Pacific ; and 
southward to the Indian Ocean. They may be classified 
thus : — (i) Ocean Rivers are those which flow into the sea. 
The OU, Yeniwi, and Lena flow through Siberia into the 
Arctic Ocean. The Oaaton, Tang-tw-Xiaiig, Hbang-Hb^ or 
YeUow Blver, and Amoor Blvar, flow into branches of the Pacific. 
The Inawady, the Qangea, and the BfahmapatFa flow into the 
Bay of Bengal The Zadas, with its affluents, flows into the 
Indian Ocean. The Tlgxis and Baphralei^ after thdr union, 
^ow into the Persian Gulf under the name of Shat-al-Anb. 
(2} Iniand Rivets are those which flow into lakes. The Amu* 
Dada (Oxus) and Six^Baxia (Jaxartes) flow into Lake AraL 
Hehywnd, in Afghanistan, falls into Lake Hamoon in Persia. 
The Joidaa falls into the Dead Sea^ and the Tarim into Lake 
Lob Nor. (3) Twin Rivers are paurs of rivers rising near to 
each other, and, after diverging^ or dewing panmel, join 
together, and discharge their tmited waters into the same 
sea ; or, without uniting, have their mouths as contiguous as 
their sources. Such are the Tigris and Bnpfarates ; the tJanges 
and Biahmapntia ; the Tang-tBe-Xlang and Hoang-Ho ; and 
iht OU and TenlaeL The Severn and the Wye, in Wales, 
have been called twins, frcun the circumstance of Uieir having 
their source in the slopes of Plinlimmony and their outlet in 
tlie Bristol ChanheL 

14. Asia is rich in mineral wealth, in vegetable produc- 
tions, and in every variety of animal life, (i) With regard 
to lOnerals, the precious metals are more abundant than 
the useftd. Iron, copper, lead, tin, and salt are found in 
different regions. Gold, silver, and platinum are obtained 
in considerable quantities in the Ural and Altai Mountains ; 
diamonds in the Nizam's dominions, and turquoise, which 
is peculiar to Persia. (2) With regard to Ve^elaUe Pko- 
idnotioDi, wheat, maixe, barley, millet, yams, bananas, rice^ 
coffee, tea, sugar, sa^ tobacco, medicinal herbs, n>ices, 
and all manner of fruits are in abundance. Pine, oak, fir, 
ash, maple^ and teak timber, so useful for shipbuilding, are 
found in the north, whilst the date palm, bamboo, india-rubber, 
and cocoa-nut trees are abundant in the centre and south. 
{3) Animali are very numerous, and correspond in variety to 
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the variety of climate. Note the elephant of Ceylon, tiie 
tiger of Bengialj the rhinoceros, tapir, and oaKOg'-oatsaig ai 
the Malay Peninsula ; the camel and horse of Arabia ; the 
goat of Tibet ; the lion and hyena of the south ; the wol^ 
lynx, and bear of Uie north. Of Birdu^ note the golden phea- 
sant of China ; the bird of paradise in the Moluccas ; the 
peacock of India. : also the cassowary and bustard in various 
regions. Of Bepnles, note the crocodile, python, and deadly 
cobra ; and of Inse<rti, the silkworm of China. 

15. FSOPIiE. — In a country so vast, with a population so 
laxge, there must be great diversity of race, language, and 
religion. Whilst each country has its own distinctive lan- 
guage, the following four races may be noted ; — (i) The Axyaa 
or Indo-Bnzqpean race, in Persia, Afghanistan, North India, 
and in the west generally. (2) The MongoUaa, in the east, 
and among the Tartar tribes. (3) The Semitic, amongst the 
Arabs and Tews of Arabia and Syria. (4) The Malay race, in 
the Malay Peninsula. With regard to BftHgfon, five systons 
may be noted— (i) Mohammedanism ; (2) Brahminism ; (3) 
Buddhism; (4) Confacianism ; (5) Christianity. 

16. QOVEDEtmiBNT.— The independent Governments of Asia 
are all despotic. The leading; powers, called the 'five great 
powers of Asia,' are Great Bntam, Russia, China, Japan, and 
Turkey. 



ARABIA. 

1. XZfENT.— ^Arabia is a great peninsula in the sovth-west, 
having its shores washed on the west by the Red Sea, on the 
east by the waters of the Persian Gulf, and on the south by 
the Arabian Sea. Its area is about eighteen times the size of 
England, with an estimated population of from five to ten 
millions. 

2. Its PHYSIGAL TEATUBEB are, a great central tableland, 
crossed and skirted by mountains; vast, rainless deserts, 
interspersed with oases ; low, narrow, sandy coasts, firinged 
with lofty hills, which prevent the interior from enjoying firesh 
cooling breezes from the ocean. 

8. The OLDCATE is tropical, and is characterized by intense 
heat and extreme dryness, which render the country unhealthy 
for Europeans. It has no large forests, lakes, or nvers. 

i. MOUSTAIinL — ^In the peninsula of Sinai, between the 
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Gulf of Akaba and Gulf of Suez^ is Moimt Sinai, 8000 feet. In 
the south is Jebel Akhdar, 6000 feet The Xountaina of Shomer 
traverse the northern region in two parallel chains (4000 feet). 
The mountains of Jebel Toweyk are in the centre. 

5. 8TBAITS.— /i) The Strait of Babebnandeb {Gate of Tears) 
connects the Rea Sea (1400 miles) with its characteristic coral 
reefs, with the Indian Oceui. (2) The Strait of Oimaa 
connects the Indian Ocean with the Persian Gulf. 

6. AGBIOULTUBB and Oatfle-naring are the chief employ* 
ments. The land suited for tillage produces wheat, durra, 
cotton, sugar-cane> indigo, tobacco, coffee, the date palm, 
drugs, gums, spices, and fruits. The pastoral tribes are 
nomadic, and remove from place to place in order to find good 
pasturage for their numerous herds of camels and horses. 
The Oamel is the characteristic domestic animal of the country, 
and the Arabian Hone is of world-wide celebrity, and receives 
from his owner the greatest attention and care. 

7. The INTEBNAL lEABB of the country is carried on by 
caravans, and the camel, as in Africa, is the beast of burden. 
The chief exports are pearls from the Persian Gulf, cofiee, 
horses, frankincense, myrrh, drugs, the balm of Gilead, and 
gum arable. The principal Seaports are Yembo, Jedda, and 
Moolia on the Red Sea, and Muioat at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Oman. 

8. ]uffJSJsAI&— Arabia is not deficient inlOneral Productions, 
as iron, copper, lead, coal, and precious stones are found. 

9. INHABITANTS. — ^They consist of two classe^ those who 
live in towns and lead a setded, industrious life, and those who 
lead a wandering, tmsettled life; the governors of these 
nomadic tribes are called Sheiks or Emirs. The Arabs belong 
to the Aryan race, and are the descendants of Ishmael, of 
whom it was foretold, * his hand shall be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him.* The Bedouina uve as 
much by plundering caravans as by tending their flocks. 
The Arabs are considered proud, lively, sharp, excessively 
fond of poetry and romance, and most conservative of their 
ancestral manners and customs. They speak the Arabic 
language, and profess the Mohammedan religion. 

10. DIVISIQNS.— Arabia was anciently divided into (i) 
Arabia Petraa, or stony Arabia, in the north-west ; (2) Arabia 
Deeerta, or barren Arabia, in the interior ; (3) Arabia Felix, or 
happy Arabia, in the south. These divisions, however, are 
misleading, as Arabia Petraea is now believed to have received 
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its name from the famoas city of Petra, which stood in the 
region so caDed^ and not because it was particnlarlv stony or 
rock]^. The country is now divided into the foUowin^ eight 
divisions : — 

HidjoM. Vtmem, El^Haaa. Hairmiumi, 

Oman. Nedjed. JOaSkomtr. Situd PmimsmiaJ 

11. mMPBHD BHT TBBBlTOBaB.— The first toee provinces^ 
belong to Turkey. The remaining four are independent (i) 
Varied, in the central tableland^ is inhabited hj the Wahabees, 
who are great Mohammedan reformers, and strict disdplin- 
iaurians. The capital is Bladh (30^000). The ruler is styled the 
Sultan of Nedj^. (2) Jebel Sliomer lies north of Nedjed ; 
capital, Hayel (20^000). (3) Oman is on the south-east coast, 
and is the most important sultanate. The capital is Unseat 
(60,000), which has an extensive commerce. The ruler is 
styled the Sultan of Oman, or the Imaum of Muscat. Con- 
nected with this sultanate are the adjacent Bahrain Uands, 
noted for their pearl fisheries, which are said to give employ- 
ment to 30,000 men, and to yield pearls to the annusd value of 
£7oopQO. The population of these islands is nearly 70,00a 
The island of Mbsehwh is also under the rule of the Stdtan of 
Oman, and also the island of Xisfalm. Qimus, at the entrance 
of the Persian Gul^ has salt mines. Elshim, in die Gul^ has 
an area of 800 square miles, with a population of 500a The 
inhabitants live by agriculture and fishing. Xiahhn, the 
capital, has a good coasting trade. (4) Haflmrtaint Ues towards 
the sou ths and was once noted for its frankincense and myrrh. 

12. LITEBATUBB.— The Arabians in early times were dis- 
tinguished for history, geography^poetry, philosophy, medicine^ 
mathematics, and astronomv. The Koran of IfalMnniit con- 
tains both their theology and their code of laws. Avioenna, a 
celebrated physician, wrote the Canon of Medicine. To this 
day, drugs and balsams form important articles of export. 
To them, not perhaps as inventors, we are indebted for the 
Nine IMgiti ana Zero, called the Arabic numerals. The simple 
but rather cumbrous numerals of the Romans (I. V. X etc) 
were in use till the middle of the i6th century, when the 
Arabic numerals (1, 2, 3, etc.) were introduced. The Arabian 
Nights^ Entertainments are universally known and admired. 

PERSIA. 

f . EXXBRT. — ^Ftasia, or Imn, lies between the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian GuU^ and is nearly twelve times the size of 
* Included in Egyptian tenitoiy. ' Horisontally. 
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England, with an estimated population of from five to six 
millions. Besides Persians purc^ there are various races, as 
Turks, Arabs, Armenians, etc. 

2. The NATUBALFBATUBEB of the country are an elevated 
tableland in the interior, traversed towards the north by 
lofty mountains ; immense barren, saline deserts ; low, sandy 
strips of land, skirting the coasts of the Persian Gulf and 
the Caspian Sea ; extensive fertile valleys, abounding in every 
variety of vegetable production. 

8. The CLIMATE is temperate on the central Ubleland, but 
in the provinces bordering on the Caspian Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, me cold in winter is intense, and the heat in summer 
and autumn excessive. It has been said, 'people perish with 
cold at one extremity, while they are suffocated with heat at 
the other.' 

4. HISTOBT. — Persia was one of the four great empires of the 
ancient world. The Babylonian Empire was subverted by Cyrus 
the Persian in B.a 537, and the Persian in turn was subverted 
by the Grecian Empire in B.C. 336. On the death of Alexander 
the Great, in 324 B.C, his kingdom was divided amongst his 
four generals, and Persia fell under the power of the Seleucidse. 
After falling under the sovereignty of the Sassanian kings, and 
then of the Arabs, large territories have in recent times been 
ceded to Russia, whilst Afghanistan and Baluchistan, formerly 
belonging to Persia, have been established and recognised as 
independent kingdoms. From being one of the mightiest 
nations of the world, Persia has become a comparatively in- 
significant and uninfiuential power. Its population is not only 
diminished, but diminishing ; its commerce is restricted ; its 
people are the abject slaves of despotic rulers, and such is the 
extent of misgovemment, and want of authority and law, that 
there is no security for life and property* Her ancient glory 
has indeed departed. 

5. PEOPLE.— As in Arabia, the inhabitants are divided into 
two classes : those who lead a settled life, as merchants, 
artisans, and tillers of the soil ; and Iliyats, those who lead a 
nomadic wandering life^ and whose wealth consists in laige 
flocks of horses, camels, and sheep. The Persian people are 
lively, polite, intelligent, but, according to report, not very 
sincere or truthful in their social intercourse. The spoken 
languages are Persian and Turkish. 

e. MDUNTAINS, eta— There are four Moontain Ohilns.— (i) 
The Fushti-Kuli, running north-west, and parallel with Uie 
Valley of the Tigris ; (2) the Bakhtyan Ohain, also running 
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north-westy and parallel with the former ; (3) the Elbiin Chftin, 
south of the Caspian, the highest of which is BemaTend 
'18,500 feet). (4} The Monntains of Xhorasan, in the east 
I i^ooo feet). There are numerous Idandi in the Persian Gulf, 
the chief of which are — ^EUUm,^ Qnnuz,' and Ejazak. There axe 
no canals or navigable rivers. The only Biven of any note are 
the Atrek, which flows through Khorasan into the Caspian on 
the south-east, and the Xarnn, which joins the Shat-el-Arab 
north of the Persian Gulf. There are no railways, but there 
are numerous LakeiL generally salt, and without outlets. 
Besides the CMpfam, the laigest lake in the worid, there ai«-« 
Uhmlali, in the norUi-west ; itaklitngiii and 8hizME,in Fanistan ; 
and Mstaa, on the Afghan frontier. 

7. SOIL. — ^The land suitable for tillage is fruitfid. The chief 
products are wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco. The mulberry tree 
and opium plants are extensively cultivated. Gardens and 
fields abound in choicest flowers and in luscious fruits of every 
known variety. Roses are cultivated for the otto of roses ; 
the assafoetida plant for assafoecidai so extensivi^ used in 
medicine. 

8. The TSTEBJXAL TRADE is carried on by caravans. The 
principal seaports are, on the Persian Gulf Bnshize, and 
Ckxmbrotii, which is subject to the Sultan of Oman, on the 
opposite coast of Arabia ; and on the Caspian, Bslteoak and 
Astabad. The principal exports are silk, caxpets, jeweOeiT, 
sword-blades, embroidery, horses, opium, dried fruits, etc, 

9. Persia is not deficient in MlnenJs, but this source of 
wealth is neglected. Wild animals are numerous. The horse, 
camel, and sheep are the chief domestic animals. It is said 
that the tails of the sheep are so long and fat that some of 
them have weighed thirty lbs. 

10. The Persian ABKT, including the reserves, is estimated 
at loo^ooa Educaticm receives considerable attention, and is 
geneniL The Government is a despotic monarchy. The 
ruler is styled the ffliah, and assumes lofty titles, as 'The 
Shadow of the ^migh^,' he *Whom the Universe obeys.' 
The hereditary chiefs of the nomadic tribes are styled Khans 
or Lords. 

IL The BEUGION is Mohammedan. There is a considerable 
number of Kestorian Ohxistians, so called after Nestorius* 
Patriarch of Constantinople. There are also Fanees in con- 
siderable numbers. The founder of their religion was 

^ These two islands belong to the Sultan of Muscat. 
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He was a monotheisty who worshipped one divine being called 
Ahursw In philosophy, he held that uiere were two principles, — 
one Onmud, the author of all good« the other Ahrfman, the 
author of all eviL The good principle will be finally victorious. 
The sun, light, or fire was the symbol of Ormuzd ; darimess 
the symbol of Ahriman. But the symbol was worshipped 
instead of the object symbolized. Hence arose sun and fire 
worship. 



Kkorasan fParikiaJ, Bast CrntraL 

Stisiam, East. 

KhwdHaUt West, 

FanisiaH or Fan, West 

JCirman, SatUk* 

YiMd, dmirai. 

Larisiant South. 



AwirHftsH, Piof1h»Wist» 

irakAfemi, WtsiCmtraL 
flTmrtHstau, 

I ncludes <ArdglaM, 
(jLaristan. 

18. Note that by treaty in 1872, Seiitea, formerlv a part of 
Afghanistan, and Makxan, formerly a part of Baluchistan, were 
added to Persia ; and by the Treaty of Berlin in 1787, ' the 
town and territory of Kholoar,' on the Turidsh frontier, were 
ceded to Persia. 

14. fOWHS.— Tehaiaii, capital (85,000), in Irak Ajemi. 
Tapakan^ the former capital (8o^oooX in Irak AjemL Hamartan 
(50,000), in Irak Ajemi, the ancient £cbatana» capital of tho 
Medes, is said to contain the tombs of Brthar and Moideoal 
Tahdi (i20yooo), in Azerbijan, is the great centre of Persian 
commerce. Shixai (40,000^ capital of Farsistan. FtosepoliB, the 
ancient capital of Persia. *tne glory of the East,* situated 
between Shiraz and Ispahan, has long been a splendid ruin. 
KesUd (80^000), capital of IChorasan, stands second only 
to Mecca as a place of Mohammedan pilgrimage. It contains 
one of the richest and most magnificent mosques in the East. 
Meshid has considerable manufactures, and is a great centre 
of trade between Western and North^Eastem iUia. Beiht, 
near the Caspian, is a flourishing town. 

The Four Lazgest Towns in Persia are :— 



ToMm, 
TiJUram^ 



Pcyubtion. 

• iao,ooo I IspahaHt 

• 85.000 I Meshid, 

ZanKENT HEN. 



PiopaUitioiL 
» 80,000 
. 80,000 



Persia can boast of not a few distinguished historical and 
poetical writers. Note Firdnsi, an eminent epic poet, who 
wrote the Book of Kings j and HaflSi who sang so sweetly of 
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Love and Wine^ NighHngaUs ondFhwers^ that lie was styled 
* Sugarlip.' The Rose and Fruit Garden of 8udy, the great 
didactic poet of Persia, has also been much admired. 



BALUCHISTAN. 

Bahtchistan (the Land of the Baluchis) lies between 
Afghanistan on the north and the Arabian Sea on the soirth. 
Its area b nearly twice that of England, with a population 
under 1,000^000. The people are wariike, and predatory in 
their habits. It is mountamous, and not well watoed. The 
country is not deficient in mineral products. Tlie chief 
industries are pastoral pursuits and agriculture. Only one- 
hundredth part of the land is under cultivation. Wheat, rice, 
cotton, tobacco, are the chief products. The religion is Mo- 
hammedan. The Khan of Xelat^ the capital, noted for its 
fine fruits, is the nominal sovereign, but the chiefs of the 
different tribes exercise almost kingly power. Afghanistan, 
in the south, is entered from British India through the Bokn 
Plui, nearly 6000 feet. Qnetfeah, which commands the pass, is 
fortified, and held by a British garrison. The principal sea- 
port is flonniftancft. The capital, 6000 feet above the sea, is 
kdat (15,000), where a British Residency, with a military suite, 
have been established since 1877. The country formerly 
formed a part of the Persian dominions. It is now largel^ 
under British influence. 



AFGHANISTAN. 

X, EZXEHT, etc—Afghanistan (the Land of the Afghans) lies 
north of Baluchistan, and between the Punjab and Persia. 
It is nearly five times the size of England, with a population of 
about 5,oopy0oa It is mountainous and well watered. On 
the north are the ranges of the ffindu Kuih and Xbh-l-haba, 
attaining an elevation of 20,000 feet On the east is the 
Solefaiian Bange, culminating in Takht-i-Snleinian (the Throne of 
Solomon\ 12,000 feet The principal rivers are the Oabol, 
which flows into the Indns, and the Helmund, with its chief 
tributary, the Argandab, which flows into Lake Seistan or 
Hamoon. now in Persian territorv. The GUmato in winter is 
^''vere; heavy snowfaUs cover ue ground to a considerable 
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depth for several months. In summer it is very hot, but 
altogether the climate is not considered unhealthy. 

2. PBOBUOTS) eta — ^Afghanistan has large nOneiml resources 
if only properly developed. Iron, copper, lead, silver, zinc, 
antimony, salt, sulphur, and saltpetre, are found in different 
localities. On die mountain slopes the oak, cedar, and 
walnut flourish. In sheltered well-watered valleys, different 
kinds of grain and fruit are grown in abundsuice, whilst 
gardens and landscapes are beautified with roses and choicest 
flowers. Pastoral and agricultural pursuits are the chief 
emj^oyments. The internal trade of the countiy is carried 
on oy camels and horses. It is the highway of commerce 
between India and Persia, and between India and Turkestan. 
The chief exports are horses, dried fruits, tobacco, fiirs, wool, 
silk, carpets, nuts, assafoetida, etc 

8. PEOFLSL— The Afghans belong to the Aryan family, and 
are a robust, handsome race, very bold and warlike, and ex** 
ceedingly good marksmen. They ar^ however, cruel and 
treacherous. They are divided into diflerent tribes, of which 
the Ghilzais. Duranis, Afridis, Momunds, are the most 
powerful Tney profess to be descended from king Saul, but 
their language, which is not Semitic, is not in harmony with 
this claim to Hebrew origin. They are mostly orthodox Mo* 
hanmiedans, and speak the Persian language. The Govern- 
ment is a kind of monarchy* The chief nder is styled the 
Ameer, but the sirdars or chiefs of Uie different tribes exercise 
almost sovereign powers. 

C mnVTAIH PA88BB.-«The mountains which separate Af- 
ghanistan from India are penetrated by numerous passes, 
amongst which note-^ 

(i) The Kliyber Ttm. It is 50 miles long, and from 200 to 
40 feet wide. The Fort of Jumrood commands the end of the 
pass next India. Ali Musjid, a famous fort, on a hill 1500 
leet, about 10 miles from Jumrood, was stormed and tdcen by 
the British troops in 1879. Dakka is the Afghan end of the 
pairs. 

(2) The Kumm Pus lies south of the Khyber, in the valley of 
the Kurum river. Fort Thull commands its entrance on the 
side of India. It joins the Peiwar Pass (7000 feet), and this 
again joins the Shntargardaa, 11,000 feet This pass, as well 
as the Khyber, conducts to CabuL 

(3^ The Bolan Pass, in the south, leads to Candahar, the 
southern capital A British garrison at Quettah, in Baluchistan 
territory, guards its entrance. 
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6. lOWNB. — Oalnil (60,000), capital, on the river Cabnl, at a 
height of neafly 6000 feet above the level of the sea. Gandahar, 
(70,000), capital of the south ; Herat (6c^ooo), capital of the 
north-east It is situated on the Persian frontier, and is 
regarded as 'the key of India.' G^huanee (lo^ooo), south-west 
of CabuL JeHalahad (3000), nearly midway between Jumrood 
and CabuL GuBdamak, 28 miles from JeDalabad, is noted for 
the massacre of 400 soldiers and followers in their retreat from 
Cabul in 1842, and for the treaty of peace concluded b e t wee n 
the British and the Ameer in 1879. 

6. In 1872, Russia and England 'recognised the Qanis from 
its source in Lake Sirikol to tbe western umit of Balkh as the 
frontier of Afghan dominions.' This region b called A^psiMm 
Turkestan, and comprises the following states: Badakshan, 
Wakhan, Kunduz, Balkh (Bactria), Andkhui, and Haimana 
These are tributary to Afghanistan, and are mere nominal 
dependencies. The inhabitants belong to the Mongolian 
race. 

7. Afghanistan is the highway to India from Rus^ and 
Persia. It is therefore politically important as a frontier state. 
The present Ameer rules by appointment of England, and the 
foreign relations of the country are under Briti^ contrc^ It 
is thus virtually under English protection. 



INDEPENDENT TURKESTAN. 

TUBEESTAV is the land of the Turks. Wastani Tufkestan 
is so called to distinguish it from Esstem Turkestan, which 
forms a part of the Chinese Empire. Though Russia on the 
north, and Afghanistan on the south, have lately encroached 
on Western Turkestan, there still remains a large belt of 
territory between the Oxus and the southern torders of 
Russian land which claims to be independent In extent it 
is about four times the size of England, with a population ci 
about 3,000,000, and is watered by the Jaxartes and Oxus 
rivers. The inhabitants are chiefly Uzbecks, Turkomaiif, 
Kirgfais, and Tigiks. Their employments are Agrionttaze and 
OatUe-reaiing. There are some Manufactures of cotton, wooHen, 
and silk goods, shagreen leather, carpets, and firearms. 
The Beligion is Mohammedanism. Education receives official 
encouragement 

The country in the west consists of sandy deserts, and 
towards the east of mountains and fertile valleys, whidi yield 
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graini fruits, cotton, hemp, flax, and tobacco. In the Hindu 
Kush and Thian Shan mountains, iron, lead, copper, and 
precious stones are found, and gold dust is obtained from the 
sands of the Oxus. 

The country is divided into Ehanatee, the despotic rulers of 
which are styled Khun, (i) The diminished Khanate of 
XMtb, bordering on the Oxus. The capital, of same name, 
is in possession of Russia. (2) The diminished Khanate of 
Bokhaxa, watered by the ZATafthan, and numerous canals 
connected therewith. It occupies a most important position 
as the highway of commerce between Russia and Southern 
Asia. The gumea-worm, which embeds itself in the flesh of 
the body, is the great pest of the countnr. The capital, 
Bcdchaia (100,000), on the Zarafshan, is noted for its mosques, 
bazaars, Mohammedan schools of learning, and commerce. 
It is eight miles in circumference, walled and fortified, and 
entered by 1 1 gates. (3) Xaza Kum, or * Black Sands/ occupied 
by Torkomaos, of whom die chief tribe are the Tekke. They are 
very warhke, and are skilful horsemen. The chief town of 
Turkomanlan territory is Bbmr, in the plain of the Vuxgab. 
It was once the capital of the Seljuk Dynasty, but is now 
almost a ruin. If Russia, now advancing towards Merv, gain 
possession of this strategical position, it would, in case of war, 
form a base of operations agamst Persia and British India. 



INDEPENDENT INDIA. 

A few Indian States on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas still maintain their independence, though they are 
largely under British influence. The most independent are — 

1. NEPAL.— This State lies between British India on the 
^south and Tibet on the north. Its area is nearly the size of 
England, with a population of about 3,000,00a It is 
mountainous, well wooded, and watered by Uie rivers Sumalli, 
Gqgra, Gmiduk, and BaptiL The Climate in Uie hilly regions 
is healthy. The Soil in the valleys is fertile, yielding meat, 
barley, maize, rice, cotton, tobacco, and fruits. There are 
mines of copper and iron. The InhaMtantB are of Mongolian 
origin, and very warlike. The chief tribe are the Ohoorkaa. 
The coimtx^ is governed by a native Rajah. Tlie religion 
professed is Bzahminism and Bnddhinn. The capital is 
Kbatmandn (50,000). 

2. BSUTAK.^This State lies east of Nepal^ between Bengal 
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and tbe eastern Himalayas. Its area is said to be nearly the 
size of Scotland, and its population is guessed at i^ millions. 
The countiY is mountainous, and abounds widi oak and pine 
forests. The soil is fertile, yielding wheat, barley, maize, and 
rice. The chief employment is aniculture. The exports are 
mules, ponies, cloths, rock salt The race is Mongolian, and 
the religion Buddhism. The State is ruled bv two governors, 
an ecclesiastical, called Dherma Rajah, ana a civile caUed 
Deb Rajah* who is controlled by a council. Polygamy and 
polyandry prevaiL The capital is Tfiradcm on t& Godada, 
a tributary of the Br ahi ii ayi i a . 

8. itihiiiMff is a small State, half die aize of Ireland, with a 
population of 60^000^ and lies between N^al and Bhutan. 
Daijeeling in the south, noted for its saluMty, has been 
procured as a sanitarium for British troops, and is in ^ 
province of Bengal Numerous tea plantations have been 
established in the Darjeding district. Mean temperature^ 50*. 



INDEPENDENT BURMAH. 

1. Independent Burmah lies between China on the north- 
east and British Burmah, which skirts the eastern shores of 
the Bay of BengaL It has an area, including the tributaiy 
Shan States, about four times that of England, with an esti- 
mated population of four millions. 

2. The country is watered by the loawady and its tributaries. 
There are three climatic seasons : the cool, from October to 
April ; the hot, from April to August ; the rainy, from Ai^nst 
to the middle of October. 

8. Burmah is rich in lOnend Wealtli. There are valuable 
mines of iron, lead, copper, silver, amber, marble ; whilst gold 
and precious gems are totmd in considerable quantity. AgA- 
onltnie is the principal industry. Wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, are cultivated. Teak and pine timber are abun* 
dant The only Hanu&ctuze of any consequence is lacquered 
wares. The exports are teak timber, petroleum, copper, 
tobacco, cocoa-nuts, gold leaf^ indigo, etc. 

4. The inhabitants belong chiefly to the KongoWan race, and 
are considered an indolent, simple-minded people. They 
speak the Burmese language, which is monosyllabic. The 
religion is Buddhism. 'Die govenmient is despotic, and the 
sovereign claims his subjects as his property. 

6. lOWlfS.— Misndalay (loo^ooo), Uie capital, near the Ina* 
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wady. Ava and Amarapma, former capitals, were destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1829, and are now deserted. Bhuno, on 
the Irrawady, north of Mandalay, is the centre of the trade 
with Chiwa. 



INDEPENDENT MALACCA. 

That part of the Malay peninsula which lies south of 
Wellesley province, consists of several independent States, 
more or less under British influence. Their united area is about 
two-thirds that of England, with a population of about 25o^ooa 
Timber and gutta-percha are the chief vegetable productions. 
Their mineral resources are considerable. The *gold of 
Ophir,* a mountain (5000 feet) in the east, is celebrated. The 
most important of the States is Jdhine, governed by a despotic 
Rajah. The capital is Johore-^town. The GUinate, though 
very moist, is salubrious. 



SIAM. 

1. Siam lies north of the Gulf of Siam, and has an estimated 
area about five times that of England, with a population, 
including the Laos or Shan tributary tribes in' the north-east, 
of about 10 millions. 

2. It is watered chiefly by the Menam (mother, of waters)^ 
which rises* in the Shan States, flows southwards through the 
centre of the country, and after a course of 500 miles, f^s by 
several mouths into the Gulf of Siam. It is navigable for a 
considerable distance from the sea, and has the la^e seapoi^ 
of Bankok at one of its mouths. The Menam rises and tsdls 
regularly at certain seasons, and is hence called 'the Nile of 
Siam.' The large basin which it drains is very fertile, and 
yields abundant harvests of rice, maize, and sugar, 

S. UNEBAIfi are abundant, copper, tin, lead, iron, and 
precious stones, specially sapphires, being found in large 
quantities. There are also Manufaoturai of glass and pottery 
wares. The white elephant is quite an aristocratic animal, 
and is held in great veneration, as it is supposed it may be an 
incarnation of Buddha. 

4. Siam carries on a great import and export trade, which 
is mostly in the hands of foreigners, especially the Chinese. 
Baokok, at the head of the GuS* of Siam, is the capital, and 
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centre of the foreign trade, and has a population of nearly 
500,00a It has been called ' a floating town/ because a large 
portion of the people live in houses erected on rafts which float 
on the Menam. 

5. The INHABITANTS consist chiefly of Siamese and 
Chinese. The peasantry are serfs, and render forced labour to 
the landowners. Hence industry is in a very backward state. 
The Bftligtmi is Buddhisnu The Govemmant is a hereditary 
despotic monarchy. There are two kings, the second being a 
kind of prime minister to the first Edueatton is far from 
general, and usually limited to reading and writing. 

6. The Eisvjsflujs amounts to more than three millions. 
The Ezpenditiire is about the same. There is no standing 
army, but every male above 21, with some exemptions, is 
obliged to serve periodically in the militia. The navy is small, 
consisting only of about 14 vessels. The mercantile fleet is 
considerable. 

7. Lower fiiam lies between the Tenasserim provinces and 
Wellesley province in tiie Malay peninsula, and consists of a 
number of tributary States, the principal of which is Qnadah. 

8. The Laos or Shan States, north of Siam Proper, occupy 
an extensive territory, and are tributary dependencies of Siam. 
The principal town of these States is LcmangpEabaiig, on the 
river Mekhong. 



ANAM OR COCHIN CHINA. 

1. AS AM lies east of Siam, and has its east coast watered 
by the waters of the Chinese Sea. It consists of Tone-King, 
Upper Cochin China, and a portion of Cambodia, and has a 
imited area nearly 3^ times me size of England, with a popu- 
lation of 20^000,000. The country in the interior is moun- 
tainous, and is watered by the great river ifAiriining and its 
affluents. The Mekhong {mother qf rivers) rises in the Yun 
Nan Mountains, and flows in a southerly direction between 
Anam on the east and Siam on the west, and after a course of 
1700 miles, falls into the Chinese Sea by several mouthsi 
forming the delta of French Cochin China. 

2. The GLDIATE is not unhealthy, but is subject to sudden 
changes and heavy rainfalls, which swell the rivers and some- 
times lay large tracts under water. The climate of Cochin 
China is pleasanter than that of Tong-King in the norUi. 
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8. The SOIL is fertile, and produces cinnamon and aU kinds 
of grain, fruits, and vegetables. On the mountain slopes, 
valuable timbers — ebony, sandal-wood, rosewood, eagle-wood 
— ^are obtained. Minerah, especially in Tong-King, are 
abundant. 

4. CX)HMEBGE is considerable, and is principally carried on 
with China, and the territories of the Malay peninsula. 
Cinnamon, rice, sugar, ivory, gums, betel-nuts, are important 
articles of export ; and shipbuilding is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. 

6. The ANAHESE or Cochin Chinese belong to the Mon- 
goHaii race, and speak a monosyllabic language. They are 
considered a quiet, industrious, intelligent people, and in their 
manners, customs, dress, religion, and system of government, 
to have a dose resemblance to their neighbours — the Chinese. 
Hn^ (100,000) is the capitaL The Government is a despotic 
monarchy. The king is assisted by a council of mandarins. 
By a treaty with France in 1874, Ecaaho (150,000), on the river 
Song-ka^ was opened to the trade of all nations. 



CAMBODIA. 

Oambodia lies between Siam and French Cochin China, and 
has its coast washed with the waters of the Gulf of Siam. It 
was formerly a dependency of the empire of Siam, but in 1864 
it was declared independent, under the protection of France. 
It is about the size of Ireland, with a population of about one 
million. 

Cambodia is flat, and watered by the lower course of the 
Mekong or Cambodia. Tale-Sap is a large lake, 120 miles 
long during the rainy season, and covers a great extent of 
surface. It abounds with fish. The chief products are rice, 
betel-nut, gamboge, spices, tobacco, ivory, and sandal-wood. 
The capital is Fuioinping (20,000), on the river Tale-Sap. 
ITcUmg, the former capital, is also on the Tale-Sap. Xampnt, 
is the seaport town. 

The coimtry abounds with magnificent remains of walled 
cltieSy Places, and temples, which attest its ancient greatness 
and civilisation. The Beligion is Buddhism. The Government 
is a monarchical despotism. 



U 
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THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

This vast eix^)ire occupies the eastern part of Asia, and 
consists of— (i) Cfama Proper, eighteen provinces; (2) 
Eastern Tnrkestan ; (3) Zmigaiia ; (4) Tibet ; (5) Mon- 
golia; (6) Manchuria; (7) Corea. These territories con- 
tain an area eighty times the size of England, one and 
a quarter times the size of £urope, and equal to one-twelfth 
of the land area of the globe, with an estimated popula- 
tion of about 400 millions. They are bounded on the 
north by Siberia, on the south by Independent Bunnah 
and Anam, on the east by the North Pacific and Japan 
islands, and on the west by India and Western Turkestao. 

CHINA PROPER. 

1. This is the most important division, and has Mongolia in 
the north, the Chinese Sea in the south, the Yellow and 
Eastern Seas in the east, and Tibet in the west. Its area is 
about 30 times that of England, with a population estimated 
at 356 millions. 

2. FOLmOAL BIVISI0K8. 

Northern. CentraL Soathan. 

Kan-su. Se-chu-en, Yun-nan. 

Shen-se. Hoope. Quei-choo. 

Shan-se. Fo-kien. Quang-timg; 

Pe-che-L«e, Kiang-sa. Quang-sL 

Shan-tung. Che-kiang. Hoonan. 

'^onan. Ngan-whT Kiang-se. 

.^^- ^^'™^™-— In so vast a country, extending from the i8th 
10 tne 42d parallel, there must be great variety of Glimate. In 
inai'*^'^ summers are hot, and the winters corr^spond- 

meiy severe. The centre enjoys a mild and agreeable atmo- 

tW^^' .^^ ^^ *^^ s°"^^ t^e heat is excessive ; and the 
1 yphoon at certam seasons prevails. 

wifh X^t^^'^^^^NTS belong to the Mongolian race, and 
ahlv H?c,?iL°^®' ^I^ considered to be industrious, sober, peace- 
feaXin^ n? f '• devoted to trade and money-makii|rbnt 
iera"i^^ and not distinguished fo? sincerity and 

camW ivoif^ are very ingenious, and display great taktein 
carving ivory, wood, and in bell-casting, and aU kinds of 
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embroidery. They are greatly addicted to opium-smoking. 
Their language is monosyllabic and pictorial. 

6. The Chinese have many peculiar CUSTOMS, to which they 
tenaciously adhere, stationariness being their characteristic in 
everything, (i) The men shave their heads, leaving a long 
tuft on the crown. (2) The feet of female children are tightly 
bandaged in order to compress their size. A lad/s shoe is 
about four inches long, and her beauty is estimated in propor- 
tion to the smallness of her feet. (3) They hold their fore- 
fathers in great veneration, and statedly worship at their 
sepulchres. (4) They are quite unconcerned about death 
itself, but are most particular about the character of the coffins 
in which their bodies are to be laid. Hence a coffin is not an 
unusual present made to a parent or a friend. (5) They have 
no weeldy division of time, and consequently no weekly 
Sabbath ; but the full moon is celebrated by a feast called the 
Feast of Lanterns, their houses on such occasions being illu- 
minated with tastefully-made lanterns. 

& The FHTSIGAL FEATUBES of the country are lofty 
mountain ranges, numerous rivers of great length and volume, 
vast plains, fertile valleys, and expansive lakes. A striking 
object of interest is the Great Wall, which skirts its northern 
frontier. It was originally constructed before the birth of 
Christ, to prevent the incursions of the Tartar tribes. It is 
1250 miles long, with an average height of 25 feet, and a width 
of 15 feet at the top. 

7. MOXJin!AINS, eto. — These are very numerous. Note the 
following : — (i) The Yung-Ling Mountaina in the west, border- 
ing on Tibet (2) The Pe-Ling, or Norihem Mountains, 
separating the upper basins of the Yangtse and Hoang-Ho 
rivers. (3) The Kanling and Meling, towards the south, sepa- 
rating the basins of the Canton and Yangtse rivers. The Great 
Plain, in the north-east of China, is formed by the basins of 
the Yangtse and Hoang-Ho, and covers an area of 200,000 
square miles. 

8. ISLANDS. — The most important are — (i) Hainan, which 
is mountainous, and separated from the mainland by the Strait 
of Hainan ; area, 12,000 square miles ; population, 1,000,000 ; 
capital, Elen-chow. (2) Formosa {beautijut)^ separated from 
the mainland by the Strait of Formosa, and culminating in 
Mount Mdrrison (10,000 feet) ; area, 15,000 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 2,000,000 ; capital, Foo-chow ; principal seaport, Taiwan. 
(3) Chusan, opposite the province of Che-kiang, and north of 
Ningpo; area, 120 square miles ; population, 200,000; capital, 
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Tong-hae. These islands export rice, sugar, camphor, tobacco, 
fruits, etc. 

9. The COAST LINE is very extensive. The principal open- 
ings are — (i) The Oulf of Tong-ldiig;(2) the China Sea; (3) 
the Eaetem Sea ; (4) the Yellow Sea ; ^5} the Gnlf of Fe-Che-Lee. 
These openings are all connected with the P.acific. 

10. EIVEBS. — China is well i¥atered, and some of its rivers 
are among the largest in the world, and well adapted both for 
internal trade and foreign commerce. Note the following :r- 
(i) The Yang-tse-kiang (Son of the Ocean) rises in the Nan 
Shan Mountains, bordering on the eastern slopes of the lofty 
Tibet plateau. It has a very winding course of upwards of 3000 
miles, traverses the great central provinces of the empire, and 
fimdly discharges its flood of waters into the Eastern Sea. 
It receives in its course numerous rivers, some of them 1000 
miles long, and also the waters of lakes of broad expanse. It 
drains fertile valleys and vast plains to the extent of 750,000 
square miles. Its banks are studded with cities and towns, with 
teeming populations. It is navigable for ships of the largest 
size for 1000 miles, and is open by treaty for foreign trade as far 
as Hankow, 700 miles from the sea. Altogether, it is considered 
the great rival of the Mississippi and Amazon of the western 
world. (2) The Boang-Ho ( Yellow River) rises also in the 
neighbourhood of the Tibet plateau, is 2500 miles long, and 
in consequence of its having changed its old channel, now 
flows into the Gulf of Pe-che-Lee, after draining a basin of 
700,000 square miles. In some parts the river is higher than the 
plain it traverses, and immense dykes have been constructed 
to prevent inundations. Its current is very impetuous, and 
hence, though navigable to a large extent, is not very serviceable 
for commercial purposes. It is connected with the Yang-tse- 
kiang by the Imperial or Grand CanaL This canal also con- 
nects Pekin in tiie north with Nankin and Hangchow-Foo in 
the south, and forms one of the great channels of internal com- 
munication. (3) The Canton Biver (Choo-Kiang, Pearl River) 
rises in the province of Yun Nan, and after an eastward course 
of 1 100 miles, falls into the Chinese Sea, having Hong-Kong 
at its mouth, and the important trading port of Canton at the 
head of its estuary. (4) The Song-ka waters the province of 
Yun Nan, and after a course of 600 miles, enters by several 
mouths the Gulf of Tong-king. (5) The Peiho has its source 
near the Great Wall of China, passes Pekin and Tienttdn, and 
falls into the Gulf of Pe-che-Lee. 

11. There are numerous LAKES; the two largest aze Toiig>-tiiig 
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in Hoonan, and Poyang in Kiang-si. The Grand Canal (700 
miles) connects the capital Pekin in the north with Hang- 
chow Bay and the Eastern Sea, and important places through- 
nut the country are connected by a complete water system of 
livers and canals. 

12. INDUSTBIAL PUJtBUiXS. — (i) Agrionlture. The soil is 
fertile, and every foot of ground fit for tillage is carefully 
cultivated, in order to supply the wants of a teeming popula- 
tion. The chief objects of culture are rice, maize, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, fiax, hemp, the tea plant, the mulberry, tallow, 
camphor, cocoa-nut, and bamboo trees. Fruits of every 
kind are g^own in great abundance. Flowers of every hue, as 
the azalea, passion flower, are also cultivated. The cultivation 
of the tea-plant is carried on chiefly between the 25th and 
32d parallels. It is grown to a height of six feet. It is an 
evergreen, and the first picking of Qie leaves takes place in 
May. These, when dried, yield tea of a finer quality and 
richer flavour than the leaves of later pickings. (2) Mining. 
China is rich in mineral treasures. Coal is very abundant 
Copper, iron, and nearly all the metals, both useful and 
precious, are obtained in considerable quantities. (3) Hann- 
Haotnxes. These are carried on largely. The principal are 
silk, porcelain, cotton, nankeen* carpets, artificial flowers, etc 

18. GOMMEBGE. — ^This is extensive. The ports open to 
foreign trade since the Treaty of Nankin in 1848 are, Oanton, 
S h anghai, Amoy, Ningpo, Foochow ; and by the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin in 1858, several other ports have been opened. The 
ImpoitB, to the value of ;£22,ooo,ooo, are chiefly opium from 
India, furs from Siberia, cotton, woollen, and metal goods 
from England and other European countries. The Ezports, 
to the value of ;£2o,ooo,ooo, are principally tea, silk, and 
porcelain. The tea exported to Great Britain and Ireland 
in one year amounted in value to ;£ 14,000,000. 

14. The HEVBNUE is estimated at ;t6s,ooo,ooo. The Expen- 
diture is not accurately known. The Aimy consists of nearly 
1,000,000, many of whom follow their respective occupations, 
and serve only when called out for drill and military occupations. 
The Kayy consists of 1800 river vessels and 900 sea ships, 
20 of which carry large guns, and manned by 180,000 sailors. 

15. EDTTOATIOK is very general, and appointments to 
Government offices depend upon literary merit, tested by 
public competitive examinations. 

16. The GOVERNMENT is an absolute monarchy. The 
emperor professes to be the tistther of the people, but he claims 
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to be supreme in all matters both civil and ecdesiasticaL He 
is assisted by a privy and a general counciL 

17. BEUOION. — ^There are, besides IfohaimniwIfHM and some 
minor sects, three great systems : (i) Buddhism, see page 12a 
(2) (Tcmfnofanlmi ; Confucius {the teacher) was the founder of 
the system, and flourished 500 years B.C. His is not so much 
a religious as a philosophical and ethical system, teaching 
his countrymen tne various duties of life, and how these duties 
can be best performed. He seems to have held the eternity 
of matter, and to have ignored the existence of a personal 
Creator. The anniversary of his birth is celebrated through- 
out China with great ceremonial. (3) TaoaJmi (rationalism). 
Lao-Tto, the founder of the system, flourished 550 years B.c 
He recognised the existence of God, inculcated charity, virtue, 
moral responsibility, and taught that it was only by the 
restraint of the passions, and the exercise of self-denial, that 
man could attain to immortality. The system has beoi 
greatly corrupted^ and is professed chiefly by the uneducated 
classes. 

18. TOWNS.— PeUn (1,500,000), capital, near the river Peiho. 
It is divided into the northern city, occupied principally by 
Tartars, and the southern city, occupied by Chinese. Both 
the government offices and the imperial palace are in the 
former, and both are surrounded with thick walls from 30 to 
50 feet high. Xientrin (800^000) is the port of Pekin, and 
noted for the treaty of 1858, g^ranting additional trading con- 
cessions to England and France. Shanghai (300,000^ near 
the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang, is the most important sea- 
port. Canton (1,250,000) is a large commercial port on the 
Canton or Choo-Kiang river. It was the first opened to 
British commerce. During the great Taeping insurrection of 
1853, it was taken and plundered by the rebels, its Tartar 
population massacred, and its famous porcelain tower 
destroyed. Kankin (500,000), on the Yang-tse-kiang, gives 
its name to Nankeen, at one time much used in the British 
I sles. Foochow ( i ,000,000), on the Min-lung, capital of Fokien, 
is noted for its lacquered ware ; the process of manufacturing 
is kept a profound secret. Amoy (300,000), on an island 
opposite Formosa, has a large trade. Sang-ti-Ghiang (1,000,000) 
is noted for its porcelain manufacture. Soochow, in Kiang-su, 
west of Shanghai, is called a 'terrestrial paradise.' It has 
large printing and bookselling establishments, also silk and 
other manufactures. 

19. China contains more laree towns than any other country. 
It is believed, however^ that the populations are very greatly 
exaggerated. 
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20. The Chinese claim to have known the art of printing 
with blocks, the explosive power of gunpowder, the attractive 
power of the loadstone, the mariners compass, long before 
these were known in Europe. 

21« The UTERATUBE of the Chinese is extensive and im- 
portant The most ancient writings are contained in works 
called ihe King and the Sfle-Bhn, the former collected, the latter 
written by Confucius, and which now appear in Englisk under 
the title of the Chinese Classics^ In Poetry, The Two Young 
Liierary Daughters^ The Two Fair Cousins^ The Flowery 
Scroll^ translated from the French, are more or less known to 
lovers of the poetic art. 

ZUNGARIA. 

In 1856^ Zungaria^ a lai^e territory north of Eastern 
Turkestan, revolted against China, and in 187 1 Russia took 
possession of Kol^jft) its eapital, and now refuses to give it up, 
although Chiaa has again established her supremacy over the 
country. The proprietorship of Kuldja and an adjacent 
territorial district is now (1881) a subject of dispute between 
the two empires. The country is watered by the Si, which 
rises in the Thian Shan mountains, is 3cx> miles long, and flows 
westward into Lake 'Balkiwh. Kuldja stands on its banks. 

EASTERN TURKESTAN. 

Castem Turkestan, or Chinese Tartary, lies between the 
Thian Shan mountains in the north, and Tibet on the south. 
Its area is about twelve times the size of Ireland, with a 
population probably under 1,000,000. Though bounded by 
mountains, the interior is a vast sandy undulating plain, 
watered by the Tarim, which flows eastward into Lake Lob Nor. 
This river is formed by the union of different streams, the 
chief of which are Ea^igar and Yarkand, which have their 
sources in the Bolor Tagh, and Ehotan, which rises in one of 
the slopes of the Earakoram. The people are Tartars of the 
Mohammedan religion. Wheat, rice, and fruits are the chief 
products. There are manufactures of carpets, silk and cotton 
goods. Iron, gold, and silver are found in the mountains, and 
coal is not wanting. In 1758 it was annexed to the Chinese 
Hmpire. In 1863 there was a Mohammedan revolt, the 
Chinese who refused to become Mohammedans were mas- 
sacred, and Yakoob Beg was declared independent Emir. In 
1878 the Chinese reconquered the country, so that it again 
forms a part of the Chinese Empire. The political capital is 
Kashgar (90,000). The commercial capital is Yarkand ( 1 60,000), 
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a great seat of Mohammedan learning, and an important centre 
of caravan traffic between China and India and Western Asia. 
The climate is very dry, and the difference of seasonable 
temperature is extreme. The reUgion is Moharamedanism. 
Education is very imperfect 

TIBET. 

1. Tibet lies west of China proper, and between the Kuen 
Lun and Nan Shan Mountains in the north, and the Himalayas 
in the south, and has an area of about 12 times the size of 
England, with a population of about six millions. Tibet is 
amongst the highest tablelands in the world, being elevated 
about 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, and in it some of 
the largest rivers of Central Asia have their sources. The 
Indus, and its great tributary the Sntlej, rise in its western 
slopes. The Sanpo flows eastward through a valley north of 
the Himalayas, and is supposed to be the upper course of the 
Bral^napatra, whilst on the eastern slopes 01 the plateau, the 
Hbang-H6 and the Yang-tee have their origin. 

2. The Tibetan Lakes are large and enclosed by lofly 
mountains. Note the Tengil Kor, 50 miles long by 20 miles 
broad, elevated 15,000 feet above the sea-level, and hence 
called by the natives ^ Sky Lake.' The Flnlti Lake, south of 
Lassa, encircles an island 30 miles in circumference. There 
are also GeyBezs, which eject water almost at the boiling point 
to a great height. 

8. The Glimate is cold and extremely dry, but not un- 
healthy. It is not deficient in Mineral riches, but the mines 
are neglected for the want of coal and timber. The gold-fields 
of Gartokh attract a lar^e number of diggers. Borax is found 
in considerable quantities on the shores of the lakes. 

4. The Peoide are engaged in Pastoral pursuits on the 
steppes, and in Agrionltnxe in the valleys. The chief "Pndndta 
are buckwheat, barley, and all kinds of fruits. There are also 
mannfactoreg of Buddhist idols, jewellery, and fabrics made of 
the fine hair of the Tibet goat The inhabitants belong to the 
Mongolian race, and spe^ a dialect of the Chinese language. 

6. Beligion. — The religion of the majority is a corrupted 
form of BuddhisnL The priests, very numerous, are called 
Lamas. There are two chief priests, who exercise civil and 
ecclesiastical rule ; one is called Balai Lama^ or simply the 
Grand Lama^ the other Fan-Ohhen Lama. The capital is Tii—, 
the Rome of Buddhism. It is the residence of the Grand 
Lama, who is the pope of the Buddhist religion. It is noted 
for its gorgeous temples, adorned with images of gold an4 
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silver, and precious stones. Among the Tibetans polyandry ^ 
prevails, f>. one woman may be married to several brothers 
at the same time. 

MONGOLIA. 

Mongolia and Manchuria united form Chinese Tartary, 
and are separated by the Khin-gan Uountauis. 

X Mongolia lies north of China proper, and has the Great 
Wall of China on the south* the Altai Mountains and Siberia 
on the north, the Khin-gan on the east, and on the west. Eastern 
Turkestan. This vast region is assumed to be 24 times the 
size of England, with a population variously estimated from 
two to twdve millions. The climate is excessively cold in 
winter, the average temperature being below freezing point, 
whilst in summer the thermometer rises as high as 90 . 

2. The Mongols lead a pastoral life, and rear large flocks of 
camels, horses, sheep, and goats. The great physical feature 
of the country is its vast rainless, barren desert, called the 
desert of Obi or Shamo* said to cover a surface 1800 miles 
long by 450 broad. The large lake, Xo-Xo Kar, 200 miles in 
circumference, receives a great number of inland streams. 
The capital is Oorga, the seat of the Mongolian Lama. 
Maimatohin, on the river Selenga, which flows northward into 
Lake Baikal, is an important border town on the great trade 
route between China and Russia. Here Chinese traders ex- 
change their tea, silk, and porcelain, for Russian furs, linen, 
and woollen fabrics, Kiakhta is the corresponding Russian 
trading town on the opposite bank of the river. The Mongols 
render military service to China instead of paying tribute. 
The Beligion is Buddhism. The Qovemment is conducted by 
mandarins. Edncation is very limited. 

MANCHURIA. 

Manchuria lies north-east of China proper. In i860 the 
Russians acquired a large portion of the country. Notwith- 
standing this diminution, Manchuria has an area nearly seven 
times the size of England, with an estimated population of from 
four to twelve millions, who are more settled in their pursuits 
than the Mongols,and are capable of intellectual achievements. 
The country is mountainous, well timbered and watered. The 
largest river is the Sungaii, 1000 miles long, which rises in the 
Khin-gan mountains and flows through the centre of the 
country into the Amoor, the great boundary river between 
China and Eastern Siberia. The XTsail flows northward 

^ Poius—muiy, and aiMr— a man. 
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between Manchuria on the west and the maritime province 
of Russian Siberia on the east, and joins the Amoor at Xasft- 
kevioh. The Idao-Ho flows south into the Gulf of Liao-Tong, 
in connection with the Yellow Sea. These rivers are navigable 
to a considerable extent, and form important channds of 
internal communication. The climate, like Mongolia, is 
subject to great extremes of heat and cold. 

Manchuria produces oats, barley, millet, potatoes, tobacco, 
indigo, and ginseng, the Chinese panacea for all ills. Minerals, 
as coal, iron, copper, and some of the precious metals, are 
found in considerable quantities. The religion is Lamaism. 
The country is governed by a Chinese Viceroy, whose seat of 
government is Kizinoola on the Sungari (120,000), the capital 
The ancient capital was Mukden (200,000). The chief trading 
port is Niuoh-wftng on a tributary of Liao-Ho. 

COREA. 

. 1. The kingdom of Corea consists of a kirge peninsnh. 
between the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea, together with 
adjacent islands, the largest of which are Quelpart and Amherst 
Its area is about i^ times the size of England, with a population 
of nine millions. The country is mountainous, the Shan Alin 
separating it from Manchuria in the north, whilst a lofty chain 
extends north and south along the entire peninsula towards the 
east Note Hnen Fang, 8000 feet These mountains are 
covered with valuable forests. Besides being well wooded, 
the country is well watered by numerous streams flowing 
westward into the Yellow Sea, amongst which note Ya-ln, 
Han-klaiig, Tin-men, and Trin'Jdaiig. 

2. As the Corea is peninsular in form, its climate upon the 
whole is not unhealthy, though summer heat and winter cold 
are often excessive. 

8. The country produces grain, rice, hemp, tobacco, and 
ginseng. Mineral wealth is considerable. Lead, iron, coal, 
and especially gold, are obtained. There are manufactures to 
a limited extent of silk, paper, and porcelain. The people 
belong to the Mongolian race, and, whilst differing in some 
respects from the Chinese, resemble them in religion, language, 
and customs. The country is isolated and exclusive, and the 
only foreign trade is with China and Japan. The king is 
thoroughly despotic, and supreme in all matters temporal and 
spiritual He acknowledges the sovereignty of China by 
sending an embassy with the stipulated tribute. The capital 
is King-ki-tm>, on the Han-Kiang. The Beligion is Buddhism, 
and Education is held in estimation, though defective. 
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THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

L The Empire of Japan {Rising Sun) lies in the North Pacific, 
east of China, and consists of the four large islands of Niphon, 
Sikok, Kiusiu, and Yesso, together with Loo Choo, Kurile, 
Bonin islands, and a multitude of small islands. Altogether 
there are about 3800 islands, the united area of which is 
estimated at three times the size of England, with a population 
of nearly 34 millions. 

2. The Japanese are supposed by some to belong to the 
Mongolian race, and to be mtimately related to the Chinese 
family. Thev are very ingenious, polite, economical, fairly 
educated, and possessed of great imitative powers. They are, 
however, proud, superstitious, and revengeful, and, like the 
Chinese, jealous of foreigners. Of late years they have made 
great progress in civilisation, and are assimilating their 
institutions to those of Western Europe. They have adopted 
our calendar, and our Sunday as their holiday, and introduced 
both railway and teleg^phic communication. The language 
of the Japanese is said to be more closely allied to the Magyar 
than to the Chinese. 

8. The Natural Feataree of Japan are its lofty mountains, 
mostly of volcanic formation, fertile valleys, grand forests, 
capacious harbours, numerous rivers and lakes, abundant 
mineral wealth, and nnagnificent flora. The rivers are rapid 
and short in their courses, and hence not well adapted for 
navigation. The highest mountain, an extinct volcano, is 
Piui-yania, 12,000 feet. 

4. The OUmate diflers in the different islands. There are 
extremes of heat and cold, but the country is not considered 
unhealthy. The climate resembles that of South Britain. 
The country is subject to hurricanes and earthquakes. 

5. Vegetable Productions in almost every variety are found. 
Kote the maple and evergreen oak, the camphor, wax, tallow, 
lacquer, and varnish trees. 

6. Agriculture is the chief employment, and, as in China, 
every foot of ground is carefully tilled. The principal crops are 
rice, wheat, maize ; beans and potatoes are also grown. The 
tea and mulberry plants are also extensively cultivated. 

7. Japan is rich in IGnezal Fkodnds. Copper, iron, lead, coal, 
sulphur, marble, gold, and silver are found in considerable 
quantities. 

8. MannfaotnxeB are considerable, and increasing. The 
principal are silk fabrics, porcelain, lacquer ware, sword-blades, 
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paper, telescopes, etc. The Japanese are most ingenious 
m making from paper every variety of object. A Japanese 
paper house is quite a curiosity. 

9. Oommeroe. — ^The foreign trade is limited in consequence 
of their exdusiveness. The Exports are tea, silk, copper, cam- 
phor, lacquer ware, and porcelain. England, Holland, America, 
and France are the countries with which they hold most 
commercial intercourse, and by treaties with these and other 
countries, several seaports have been opened to foreign trade. 

10. The Bevenna is about ;£ 10,000,000. The Bbqwndituxe the 
same. The Nstiooal Debt is about ;£72,ooo,ooo. The Axmy in 
time of war is 80,000 men. The Navy is small, amounting 
only to about 20 vessels of war. 

11. Education is general There is an Imperial College, 
corresponding to our universities, high schools, elementary 
schools, and normal schools for training teachers. The 
Japanese are not deficient in literary merit ; Uiey have produced 
original works in science, history, poetry, and romance, and 
have given to their country translations of the most distin- 
guished European classics. 

12. Beligion. — Buddhism, Confucianism, and Sintuism, are 
the prevailing systems. According to Sintuism, the Great 
Sun Goddess is the principal deity. The Mikado, as 
descended from the Sun Goddess, is supposed to be pos- 
sessed of divine attributes, and like the ancient Grecian and 
Roman worship, distinguished heroes, patriots, and warriors 
are canonized after death, and registered amoi^^ the demi- 
gods of the country. - 

18. The Government is a pure despotism. It was formerly 
vested in two rulers, but since iS&gj all has been changed. 
The Tycoon has been deprived of his sovereignty, and the 
Baimlos of their provincial rights, and all power bodi temporal 
and spiritual is now vested in the Mikado, who is assist«l by 
an executive ministry, a senate, and a great council 

Treaty Ports. — The following are the principal open to foreign 
trade : In Veiso, Hokodad}, Matamai In Niphon^ Tokio ( Yedo), 
Yokohama, Eanagawa, Kioto, Osaka. In Kiusiu^ Nagasaki 

Tokio, east of Niphon, is the government capital (800,000). 
Yokohama is the commercial capital and seaport of Toldo 
(50,000). Eioto (Miako) is the ecclesiastical capital, south of 
Niphon (400,000). Osaka, the seaport of Kioto, is a place of 
fashionable resort, and is called the Japanese Venice, from 
its nunierous canals and bridges ^390,000). Nagaflaki,north-west 
coast oi Kiusiu, has a splendid harbour (80,000). 

The Kingdom of Oorea up to 1876 was a tributary to Japan 
in common with China, but in consequence of closer com- 
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mercial relationships ceded by Corea, Japan does not now 
exact the tribute. 

The Kmile Group of islands north of Yesso, the Loo Ohoo 
south of Kiusiu, and the Bonin Group, far east of Niphon, are 
all under the supremacy of Japan. 

The Four Largest Towns are — 

Summary of Asia. 
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Independent Countries — 
Arabia — 

Tebel Shomer, 

r^edjed, 

Oman, . . 

Hadramaut, 
Persia, . . . 
Baluchistan, . . 
Afghanistan, 
Ind. Turkestan, 
Independent India — 
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Sikkim, . 
Ind. Burmah, 
Ind. Malacca, 
Siam, . . . 
Anam, . . 
Cam^dia, . 
Chinese Empi 

China Prop^, 

Tibet, . . , 

Eastern Turkestan 

Zungaria, . 

Mongolia, . 

Manchuria, 

Corea, . . 
Japanese Empire, 

Total Independent \ 
Countries, . . . j 



British Possessions, 
Turkish do. . 
Russian do. . 
French do, , 
Portuguese do. . 
Other Territories, 
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/Hayel, . 
J Riadh, . 
I Muscat, . 
VMokalla, 
Teheran, . 
Kelat, . . 
Cabul, . . 
Bokhara, . 



Khatmandu, 
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Tumloong, 
Man delay, 
Johore, , 
Bankok, . 
Hu6, . . 
Panomping, 

Pekin, . . 
Lassa, . . 
Kashgar, . 
Kuldja, . 
Oorga, 
Kirinoola, 
King-ki-tao, 
Tokio, . , 
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... 
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AFRICA^— General View. 

1. EXTENT. — Africa {Ltiya) is a vast peninsula, extending 
35 degrees south of the equator. Since the Isthmus of Suez, 
which connected it with Asia, has b^en cut, it is now nominally 
an island. It has the Mediterranean on the north, the 
Southern Ocean on the south, the Red Sea and Indian Ocean 
on the east, and the Atlantic on the west. Its area is 
estimated to be three times the size of Europe, with a ix>pula- 
tion of 200,000,000. It is much less advanced in civilisation 
than the other divisions of the globe. 

2. The GLDOlTE is intensely hot, except on the north and 
south coasts, where the heat is moderatea by Mediterranean 
and South Atlantic breezes. There are two seasons, the wet 
and dry, which follow each other with great regularity. Our 
migratory birds, the cuckoo, quail, and swallow, find a 
congenial retreat in Africa during our autumn and winter 
months. 

8. The 00A8T8 of Africa are little indented, and consequently 
there are few inland seas, gulfs, or rivers. Onlft. — On the 
north coast is the Gnlf of Sidn, on the west the Gulf of Guinea, 
on the south Table and Algoa Bays, and on the east SofiBtIa and 
Belagoa Bays, and the Gulf of Aden. Oapea. — On the north, 
Cape Bon ; on the south coast. Gape of Good Hope ; on the east, 
Oape Gnaidafoi ; and on the west, Cape Veid. 

4. MOUNTAINS. — The mountains of Africa, like those of 
Ireland, are generally found near the coast Note the follow- 
ing : — (i) The Atlas Mountains^ in the north-west, extend 
through Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, culminating in Morocco in Mionnt MntBin, 11,500 feet 
(2) The Kong Hountaina, in the west, separating Upper Guinea 
from the Soudan, are of moderate height, 3000 feet (3) The 
Cameroon Mountains are also in West Africa, near the head of 
the Gulf of Guinea, and culminate in Cameioon Peak, 13,000 
feet (4) The Nienyeldt and Brakenaberg Mountains, in the 
south, 10,000 feet (5) The Lupata Mountains are situated 
between tlie Limpopo and Zambesi rivers, west of Sofala 
territory. (6) Kilimanjaro, 20,000 feet, and Eenia^ 18,000 
feet, lie west of Zanzibar, and are perhaps an extension of 

^ Africa is from Afryeehy a Phcenician word dgnifying a colony, 
referring to the colony of Carthage, which the Phcenicians foandnl in 
the north of the country. The name, originally limited to the Cartha- 
ginian colony, was subsequently extended to the whole country. 
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the Lupata Range. (7) The AbyBsiiiian Monntaixu, culmin- 
ating in Abba Yared, 15,000 feet, may also be regarded as 
forming part of the Lupata Range. (8) The Blue Monntaiiw, 
west of Lake Albert Nyanza, rise to 10,000 feet 

5. ISLANSB. — ^These are numerous, and are described in 
connection with the European powers to which they chiefly 
belong. On the West^ note Madeira Isles, Canary Isles, Cape 
Verde Isles, Ascension, St. Helena, Fernando Po, Princes, 
St Thomas, Annobon. On the East^ note Island of Socotra, 
the Seychelles, Amirante, and Comoro Groups, Maiu-itius, 
Bourbon, Zanzibar, and Madagascar. 

6. BIVEBS.^ — Africa possesses numerous long rivers, with 
great volume of water ; but in consequence of cataracts, shoals, 
and rapid currents, they are generally unadapted to any large 
extent for navigation. Note : (i) The SenegaJ, from the Kong 
Mts., has a course of 1000 miles, and falls into the Atlantic 
north of Cape Verd. <2) The Gambia, from the Kong slopes 
has a course of 1000 miles, and is navigable for small craft to 
Barraconda, 200 miles from its mouth, and faUs into the 
Atlantic south of Cape Verd. The region watered by these 
two rivers is called Senegambia. (3) The Niger, or Qnona, from 
the Kong Mountains, has a course of 2500 miles, and flows 
first north-east to Timbuctoo, and then south-east to the Gulf 
of Guinea. The Tohaddo and Sokoto are its chief tributaries. 
(4) The GoDgo,' the great river of West Africa, rises as the 
Chambesi S. of Tanganyika, passes through Bangweolo and 
other lakes, and after a N.W. and S.W. course of 2900 miles 
flows into the Atlantic by a wide estuary. (5) The CkMuiza, after 
a westerly course of 500 miles, enters the Atlantic south of 
Loando, but is not of much service to commerce, in consequence 
of sandbars at its mouth. (6) The Orange Biver, or Gariep, north 
of Cape Colony, flows westward 1000 miles into the Atlantic. 
It receives the Oieat Fish Biver on the north side, and the Harte- 
beeate on the south side. (7) The Zambesi, the great river of £. 
Africa, rises in Lake Dilolo, 1 2® S. lat It receives the Leambye, 
Ohobe, Shire, etc., and after a course of 1300 miles falls by 
several mouths, forming a delta, into Mozambicjue Channel. 
On this river are the celebrated Victoria FaUa, discovered by 
Living^stone. The river, half a mile in width, rushes over a 
precipice 100 feet deep, forming, it is said, one of the grandest 
falls in the world. (8) The Limpopo rises in the Transvaa? 
highlands, and, after receiving the Mariqna, flows north-east 
into the southern entrance of Mozambique ChanneL 

7. STBAITS.— (i) Babelmandeb {Gate of Teats), 22 miles, 
> The NilCi see p. 322. * Also Zaire, Lualaba, Luapula, now Livingstone 
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between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. (2) KozamMqve 
Channel , bet ween the island of Madagascar and the mainland. 

8. LAXES. — (i) Victoria Nyaasa^ south of the equator, dis- 
covered by Speke, and explored by Stanley, nearly the size 
of Scotland. (2) Alberft Kyaoza, discovered by Baker. (3) Tan- 
ganyika, nearly one-third the size of England. (4) Chad, in the 
centre, more than one-third the size of England. (5) HyaoHK in 
the south-east, discovered by Livingstone, one-halSf the size of 
England. (6) Ngand, 21** S. of the equator, is small, and receives 
theriverTioge. (7)I)embeii» in Abyssiniaimorethanone-tfairdihe 
area of England. (8) Bangweolo, in the basin of the Congo, is 
150 miles long and 70 miles broad. Livingstone died on its 
southern shore in 1873. 

9. MINEBALS. — Though Africa is perhaps not rich in mineral 
products, it is not deficient. Gold is found in the sands of 
some of the great rivers. Diamonds are obtained in the 
south, in the neighbourhood of the Orange and Vaal rivers. 
Copper is found in the Atlas Mountains, and in the basins of 
Uie Congo and Zambesi. Iron, lead, silver, sulphur, saltpetre^ 
are found in various districts, whilst salt is very widefy 
diffused. 

10. The VEGETABI^ products are very varied. Along the 
shores of the Mediterranean all kinds of cereals and fruits 
grow in abundance. South of the Barbary States, the date 
palm flourishes. In the region of the tropics, the chief 
products are yams, bananas, tamarinds, the cocoa-nut, and 
butter tree, which yields a land of oil used as butter. The 
Baobab of Senegambia yields the monkey bread, which is an 
article of diet. The tree grows to a great age, and its trunk 
is sometimes 30 feet in circimiference. In the east, the sugar- 
cane, cotton, indigo, and aromatic plants flourish. The 
characteristic plants of the south are heaths, pelaigoniums, 
etc. 

11. ANDIALS. — The domestic animal of the country is the 
camel (the ship of the desert), whose peculiar structure 
renders it well aidapted for traversing burning, rainless wastes. 
It can travel for days without fresh supplies of food and 
water. Wild animals are very numerous. The lion, leopard, 
antelope, elephant, hyena, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, zebra, 

giraffe, roam the forests and plains. The dromedary or one- 
umped camel is found in everjr region. The chunpanzee 
and gorilla are found in equatorial regions. The ostrich is 
peculiar to Africa, and its feathers form an important export 
One sale of these in London has realized ;£4o,ooa The 
guinea-hen is peculiar to the coast of Guinea. The large 
rivers are frequented by crocodiles. The python finds a home 
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in the morasses of the coasts, the cobra on the coast of 
Guinea, and the chameleon everywhere. The insect tribes, 
especially ants and locusts, are most destructive to all kinds 
of crops, and painfully annoying to the inhabitants. The bite 
of the tsetse fly is fatal to domestic animals. 

12. The Katives comprise different varieties of race, language, 
and religion. There are Berbezs, Moozb, and ArabEi in the north; 
Kegroes in the Soudan and in nearly all tropical Africa; 
Hottentots and EaflSxB in the south ; and in the north-east, 
various classes of Arabic descent. The Arabs speak Arabic^ 
and are mostly Mohammedans, except the Abyssinians and 
Copts in Egypt, who profess a crude form of Christianity. 
The Negroes, by far tne most numerous, speak languages 
peculiar to themselves — ^in Senegambia, Mandingo— and are 
largely idolaters. 

18. The Qovemment of the Independent States is a limited 
despotism, controlled by a kind of aristocracy consisting of 
the ' head men ' of the different tribes. Slavery still prevails 
to a large extent, especially in the interior. 



INDEPENDENT TERRITORIES.^ 

MOBOGGO (Mauritania), on the north-west coast, is the most 
important of the Barbaiy States, which receive their name 
from the Berbers, who mhabit the country and mountain 
districts. Morocco has an area more than four times the size 
of England, with a population of say 7,000,000. The climate 
is generally hesdthy. The country is traversed by the Atlas 
Mountains, wluch culminate in Mount Miltsin, 13,000 feet, and 
which yield copper, iron, lead, antimony, and tin. The 
soil is fertile, and produces wheat, durra, and other grains 
and fruits in abundance. The chief mannfactnre is morocco 
leather and red fez caps. The people are chiefly Moors and 
Berbers, and a considerable number of Jews. The religion 
is Mohammedanism, and the government despotic. The 
sovereign receives the title of Emperor. The capital is 
Morocco (60,000). Fez (100,000) is a sacred city, and an 
imperial residence. Mogadore, nearly opposite Madeira, is 
the chief seaport, from which is exported hides, wool, feathers, 
olive oil, almonds, etc. Tangier is also a seaport, at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean. Hequinez is a royal city. 

^ Commencing with the northern countres, proceed along the eastern, 
southern, and western coasts. 
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EGYPT. 

1. EXTENT. — Egypt, including Nubia, Eastern Soudan, the 
White Nile and Danakil territories, etc., has an estimated 
area of i6 times that of England, with a population of about 
17,000,000. But Egypt proper, comprising the narrow iralley 
of the Nile from Nubia in the south to the Mediterranean 
and the territories eastward to the Red Sea, and westward 
to the Libyan desert, is about four times the size of Enghnd, 
with a population say of 7,ooo,ooa It is divided into Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Egypt 

2. The NILE.— The grand physical feature of Egypt is the 
Nile, which is now supposed to have its source in Victoria 
Nyanza, and after a noruerly course of 3500 miles dischai^s 
its waters by several mouths into the Mediterranean. It is 
supposed to be formed by the union of the Blue with the 
White Nile at Khartoum, the capital of Nubia. The White 
Nile is probably the main stream. At £1 Darner, 1500 
miles from the sea, it receives the united Takazze and Atbaia, 
its last tributary. Senaar stands on the Blue Nile, and 
Gondar on the Athara. In the journey of the Nile to the 
Mediterranean these are several cataracts, the first, ascending 
the river, being at Assuan, 24" north latitude. Near Cairo, 
about 100 miles from the sea, it divides into two main branches, 
at the mouths of which are the seaport towns of Bosetta and 
JHunietta. The land between these two brandies forms the 
Delta. As Egypt is for the most part a rainless country, it is 
dependent for its irrigation upon the Nile. Tropical rains and 
the melting of the snow on the Abyssinian mountains cause it 
to rise in Egypt towards the end of June. About the end of 
September it attains its maximum height, and after remaining 
stationary for some days it begins to retire to its accustomed 
channeL On the island of fiJx^ near Cairo, and on the island 
of Elephantine, near Assuan, NUometen are erected for 
measuring the progress of the increase of the water. The 
rising is watched by the people with much anxiety. If it rise 
too high, their mud houses are * dissolved,' and their cattle 
destroyed. If it do not rise to its accustomed height, scarcity 
and want are the inevitable consequences. It is after the 
subsidence of the waters that the husbandman sows his seed 
on the rich deposit of mud with which the land is covered, 
and which is followed by abundant harvests. During ike rise 
of the Nile, waters are preserved in chaonels, from which the 
husbandman irrigates his newly-sown fields, so as to secure 
remunerative crops. 

8. The characteristic of the OLDIATE is dryness, arising from 
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the absence of rain. It is on this account that bodies can be 
so long preserved from decay. Notwithstanding this dryness, 
however, the climate is not considered unhealthy. 

4. The PEOPLE of Egypt are of Arabic descent, and consist 
of Copts, Bedouins, Turks, Syrians, Greeks, Jews, besides 
Europeans. Arabic is the language of the country, but 
Turkic is the language of the Government The religion is 
Mohammedan, but all are tolerated. 

6. INDUBTEIAL OOOUPATIONS.— The mass of the Arabic 
population are fellahs, or tillers of the soil. Wheat, maize, 
durra, rice, are the chief products. The cultivation of the cotton 
plant is extensive : also that of flax, hemp, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, mulberry tree. Fruits are grown in abundance, and in 
some districts the manufacture of earthenware is an important 
industry. 

6. OOMHEBOE is very extensive. The formation of the Suez 
Canal, connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea, has 
made Egypt the highway of commerce between the West and 
the East The chief Esqwrta are grain and cotton, also indigo, 
gums, linseed, rice, etc. The ImportB consist of manufactured 
goods, machinery, hardware, timber, wine, etc. The com- 
merce, however, is restricted, from the circumstance that the 
Khedive is the great landowner, manufacturer, and merchant 
of the count ry, and ih e monopolist of its trade. 

7. The BEVENUS is about 8^ millions. The Expendituxe 
10^ millions, leaving a deficit of 2 millions. Besides -5 millions 
of floating debt, and 8 millions of personal debt of the 
Khedive, there is a public National Debt of 78 millions. Amy, 
20,000 ; Kavy, small. 

8. EDUOAHON.— There is a university at Cairo. Elemen- 
tary schools are general, but the course of instruction is very 
limited. 

9. The OOVEBNMENT is hereditary and despotic. Although 
Egypt pays to Turkey an annual tribute of £720^000, and 
renders material aid in time of war, the ruler, who is styled 
Khedive or King, is practically an independent sovereign, who 
has the right to make treaties, contract public loans, and 
maintain armies. Hence Egypt is here classed with inde- 
pendent states. It is largely under Anglo-French control. 

10. IOWNS.~Oairo (350,000) is the capital, situated a little 
east of the Nile, and is the largest city of Africa. It is noted 
for its extensive bazaars, its splendid mosques (500), and its 
oriental manners. Near Cairo is Heliopolis, the City of the 
Sun, the supposed On of Scripture. Alexandria (212,000), 
situated on an isthmus which at one time connected the city 
with the island of Pharos, is the great seaport of Egypt Its 
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commerce is so extensive tbat it is reg^ded as the Liverpool 
of the East Note Pompey's Pillar, a monolith 90 feet high, 
in honour of the Emperor Diocletian. One of Qeopatra's 
Needles now stands on the Thames Embankment A short 
distance from Alexandria, towards the east, is AboukirBay, 
where Nelson defeated the French fleet in 1798. It is some- 
times called the Battle of the Nile. Alexandna was founded 
by Alexander the Great, B.C 332, and was one of the most 
renowned cities of the world. It was the cradle of the arts 
and sciences, and the great centre of Christian theology. 
With Alexandria is associated Euclid, the great mathematician. 
Fort Said is at the Mediterranean entrance of the Suez CanaL 
Bues is the opposite terminus, at the head of the Red Sea. 
Timallift is situated midway between Port Said and Suez. The 
canal is about 100 miles long, and was completed in 1869. 
England, besides a political, has a financial mterest in it to 
the extent o f;^4,ooo ,ooo. Note Siout, the cap. of Upper Egypt. 
11. AKTIQXJITIES.— The Pyzamids, near Csuro, are supposed 
to have been intended as sepulchres of the Egyptian kings. 
The largest is 480 feet high, on a base 764 feet square. It 
covers 1 1 acres of ground. The Great Sphinx, near the second 
pyramid, is a colossal figure cut out of the solid rock, with a 
numan head placed on the body of a lion, with wings attached 
to its sides. It is 172 feet long, and 56 feet high. Kempliia, 
the capital of ancient Egypt, stood on the Delta, not far from 
the pyramids. Some remains of its extent and grandeur are 
still to be seen. Thebes, situated at the 26th parallel, was 
once the capital of Upper Eg3rpt Its extensive and magni- 
ficent remams have called forth the wonder and admiration of 
many generations. The Bosetta Stone receives its name from 
Rosetta, where it was discovered in 1799 by a French officer. 
The trilingual inscriptions on this stone have furnished a key 
to die interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. It is in the 
British Museimu 

EGYPTIAN POSSESSIONS. 

1. NUBIA (Ethiopia) lies between Egypt and Abyssinia, and 
was conquered l^ Ismail Pasha in 1820. Its area is about 
six times that ot England, with a population of 1,000, oca 
It is watered by the Nile and its affluents, and exports gum 
arabic, ivory, ostridi feathers, and beeswax. It abounds in 
ancient temples and Egyptian remains. The people are of 
Arabic origin, and profess the Mohammedan religion. Khar- 
toum (30,000) is the capital, at the junction of the Blue Nile 
with the White. SnaUn, on an island in the Red Sea, is the 
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chief seaport UmbohM^ on an island in the Red Sea, though 
geographically belonging to Abyssinia, is in the hands of the 
Egyptians, and exports coffee, ivory, etc., and has a large 
import trade from Arabia and Bombay. New Dongola (20,000), 
on the Nile, is engaged in the slave trade. H Obeid (30,000) is 
the capital of Kordofan, south of Khartoum. Senaar, on the 
Blue Nile, capital of province of same name, is the granary 
of Soudan. 

2. EA8TBBN SOTTDAN comprises large territories east of the 
great central Soudan, which were annexed in 1875, with a 
population variously estimated — say 10,000.000. It compre- 
hends — (i) Darfor, west of Southern Nubia. Eobbe is the 
• capital, and Faaher the residence of the governor. (2) Wadai, 
west of D arfur, ca pital Wara. 

8. The WHITE NILE TEBBITOBY, extending from the tenth 
parallel to Victoria Nyanza. The region was explored by Sir 
S. Baker in 1871. Oondokoro, named iBmailla by Baker, was 
the centre of the Upper Nile trade, but Lado, on the opposite 
bank of the Nile, being more healthy, has taken its place. 

i. ABAL or DANAEni province comprises a narrow strip of 
territory between Abyssinia and the Red Sea. It was annexed 
in 1873. Harar, on the north of the Somali country, has also 
been annexed. Adar is the capitaL 

ABYSSINIA. 
(Ethiopia) lies south-east of Nubia, and has an area three 
times that of England, with a population of 4,000,000. The 
country is watered by the Blue River, which has its soiurce in 
Lake Dembea, and others of less note, and is so mountain- 
ous that it has been called the Switzerland of Africa. Baa 
Baahan rises to a height of 15,000 feet, and is crowned with 
perpetual snow. Though situated between the tropics, die 
climate, owing to its highland character, is temperate, except 
in the valleys, where it is intensely hot. The copious rains • 
which fall between April and September, together with the 
melting of the snows on the mountains, cause the Nile to rise 
in Egypt The people are of Arabic descent, and are chiefly 
occupied*in cattle-rearing and agriculture. The chief exports 
are coffee, ivory, and gold dust. The foreign trade is carried 
on at Massowah, which is under the government of Egypt In 
1868 E3ng Theodore imprisoned and ill-used the British Consul 
and 60 British subjects, upon the ground of some fancied 
slight or insult. An expedition under Sir Robert Napier 
secured their deliverance from prison. Theodore killed him- 
self. Kagdala, his strong fortress, was taken possession of by 
the British forces. The expedition cost about ji^9,ooo,ooo, but 
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barbarous nations wero taaght that England would not aJIow 
her Eubjecti to be maltreated with impunity. The religion is 
that of the Greek Church, combined with lewish and pagan 
rites. The Government is a monarchical despotism. The 
country is divided into Tfgts in the north, capital Adowa ; 
Anthukin the middle, capital Oandar(io/xm); andShoainthe 
>outh, capital Ankobar. 

The SOHALI country extendi from the Guff of Aden to the 
confines of Zanzibar, and has an estimated area six times that 
of England. The people are sav^es, addicted to lying and 
dishonesty. Berbera, which belongs to Eg)-pt, is the chief 
place of trade. 

The QALLA8 (invaders) occupy large territories west o# 
Somali. They belong to the Negro family, and are brave 
and warhke. As their name imports, they invaJde nnghboming 
territories, and are often at war with each other. T^eir occu- 
pations are chiefly pastoral, and their different tribes are nded 
by independent diieftains. 

The dominions of ZAitZIBAB consist <^ a strip of land 
extending along the eastern coast from the Somali country 
to Mozambique, together with numerous islands, the chief oif 
which are Zanzibar and Pemba. The united area may be about 
twice the size of Ireland, with a population of 250,00a The 
island of Zanzibar, 30 miles from the mainland, is the most 
important part of the dominions. It is 55 miles long and 20 
miles broad, with a population of 100,000, and is the residents 
of the Sultan. The climate is salubrious, though a little 
enervating, but on the mainland the heat is intense. The 
people are of Arabic descent, and profess Mohammedanism. 
Zanzibar has extensive commerce, and exports cloves, ivory, 
gumcopal, hides, etc. The capital of the island is ^*'"**'V 
(60,000). Bagunayo is the chief seaport on the coast. 

HAIUOASGAS is the largest of the African islands, and is 

situated in the Indian Ocean, and separated from the mainland 

by the Mozambique Channel (260 miles wide). Its area is 

nearly four times that of England, with a population of about 

AjMO-oeo. It is well watered, and traversed bylof^ volcanic 

:>, clothed with magnificent forests. The climate in 

lands is healthy, but along the coasts fevers are 

. The Malagasy are supposed to belo^ chiefly to 

y race, as their lai^age nas a close affinity to the 

A considerable portion, however, seem to be of negro 

rhe chief employments are cattle-rearing and agri- 

The fibre of the palm is manufactured into dyed 
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fabrics. The island is not wanting m mineral products, as Iron, 
coal, lead, gold, and silver are found, and sugar, rice, tobacco, 
and indigo are produced in considerable quantities. The 
Government is despotic, and slavery exists. Missionaries have 
been the means of converting the queen and many of her 
subjects to Christianity ; but under former sovereigns some 
of them suffered martyrdom. The capital is Antananaxivo, 
city of a thousand towns ; and lamata^o,. oq the east coast, 
is the principal seaport. 

OOMDBO ISLANDS.— These consist of four, situated between 
MadagsLscar and Mozambi(|ue ; population, 80,00a They are 
mountainous, and the soil is fertile. The exports are tortoise- 
shell and cocoa-nut oil. The religion is Mohammedanism 
and Fetichism. Except Mayotta, ceded to France, these 
islands are governed by native sultana 

8000TBA, near the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, is nearly 
one-fiftieth the size of England, with a population of 500a It 
produces the aloe plant and the dragon's blood tree in 
abundance. It nominally belongs to the petty Arabian 
Sultan of Keshin, but he is practically a feudatory of Britain, 
as he is bound by treaty (1876) not to cede the island to any 
foreign power, or to allow any foreign power to form a 
settlement on it, without the consent of England. 

THE OEAKGE BIVEB FREE STATE.— This SUte has the 
Transvaal on the north. Cape Colony on the south, and Natal 
on the east. The people are Dutch Boers, who, being discon- 
tented with British nde in Cape Colony, emigrated here, and 
formed themselves into a Republic, governed by a chosen 
president and legislative council. Its area is about the size of 
England, with a population of 80,000. The chief employments 
are agriculture and sheep-rearing. Bloexnfonteln is the capital. 
Wool is the chief export. The religion is Protestant; the 
language Dutch. 

INDEPENDENT KAPFBABIA lies on the south-east coast 
between Cape Colony and Natal. Its area is about one-sixth 
that of Ireland, with a population of 300,000. The Kaffirs are 
brave and warlike, and are governed by a native chief. The 
land is ferdle, and the climate good. 

The KALAHARA DESERT and BEGHUANA OOUNTBT lie 
between the Orange Free State and Transvaal on the east, 
and the great Namaqualand on the west They are .dry, desert 
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wastes, inhabited by Bushmen, who live by hunting the ante- 
lope. It was noted by Livingstone that these countries, though 
nearly rainless, had a considerable amount of vegetation. The 
Bechuanas were very fierce and warlike, but by the labours of 
Dr. Moffat and others they have been largely Christianized. 
Mozili Katzei's Kingdom, Makololo, and Londa, north of 
the Kalahara, are alio independent. 

UAHOO and COSGO are extensive. States on the coast of 
Lower Guinea, situated respectively north and south of the 
river Congo or Zaire. The coasts are flat, and rise in terraces 
as the kmd recedes inland. The products of Loango are 
cotton, coffee, bananas, and palm oi^ and wax and ivory are 
the duef exports. Those of Congo are rice, maize, tobacco, 
and sugar. Though partially civilized by the labours of 
Portuguese missionaries, the people are still idolaters, and 
polygamy is laxgely practised. The population of Loango 
and Congo is estimated at 50,000. Both countries are 
governed by despotic native chiefs, styled kings. 

The XnrODOH OF DAH0lfE7 is situated in Upper Guinea, 
not far from the coast. It is larger than Ireland, and has a 
population of about 200,00a The soil is fertile, and yidds 
maize^ b^ms, pease, potatoes, and fruits. The people are 
idolatrous savages, and the kme is a cruel despot. Capital 
Ahomey ^30,000^. Eastward of Dahomey are the native 
States of Yarriba, Benin, and Bonny. 

The XINGIXnC OF ASHANTEE, north of the Gold Coast, in 
Upper Guinea, is mountainous, well watered and timbered. 
The soil is fertile, and yields various grains and fruits. It 
exports gold dust and palm oil, and has extensive traffic in 
slaves. Tlie people are trained to war, and the king is a cruel 
despot. Capital Coomaade, which Sir Garnet Wolseley burnt 
in 1874 during the Ashantee War, which arose in consequence 
of the king resisting the transference to England by the Dutch 
of certain territories on the coast Population i,ooo,ooa 

IJBEBIA is an independent Republic in Upper Guinea, 
stretching 500 miles along the gram coast, and extending 50 
miles landwards. It was founded by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society as a refuge for emancipated slaves. The govern- 
ment is modelled after that of the United States. The popu- 
lation is nearly li million. Capital Momxmak The oil palm, 
>ewoodS| and gum trees grow luxuriantly. 
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8ENEGAMBIA is a most extensive region, situate in the 
neighbourhood of the rivers Senegal and Gambia, and is 
occupied by various States, the chief of which are the Mandin- 
goes, the Foulahs, and the Jaloifs. The estimated population 
of the Senegambia States is from 10,000,000 to 12,000,00a 

SAHAKA, OB OBEA.T DESERT (pop. 4,000,000), two-thirds the 
size of £urope, extending from the Barbary States in the nordi 
to the 15th psurallel, and from the Atlantic on the west to the 
Libyan Desert on the east It is a sandy, rocky, graveUy, arid 
waste, interspersed with oases, separated by considerable 
distances, which when reached afford rest, shade, and re- 
freshment. These oases are inhabited by Moors, Tuariks, 
and Tiboos. The three largest are the Great Oasis, 90 miles 
long, Fezzan, and Gadames. The trade across this desolate 
region is carried on by caravans, consisting of hundreds of 
camels and men. In the west the land is greatly depressed, 
and it has been proposed to cut the sandhills which skirt die 
coast, and allow the waters of the Atlantic to flow in, and thus 
open up a great water communication between the Atlantic 
and the interior of Central Africa. Between Northern and 
Central Africa there are three chief caravan routes : (i) From 
Fez in Morocco to Timbuqtoo. (2) From Tunis to Bomu. 
(3) From Murzuk in Fezzan to Wara, capital of Wadai. 

The 80UDAK {land of the blacks) lies south of the Sahara, 
and between Senegambia in the west and Nubia in the east, 
and is nearly half the size of Europe, with an estimated popu- 
lation of from 40 to j8 millions. It is also called Nigxitia or 
Kegroland, because it is peopled by negroes. Their chief 
employment is agriculture, and wheat, maize, and durra are 
|prown extensively. The dq;>orts are ivory, gold dust, ostrich 
weathers, and slaves. The religion is Fetichism, which means 
the ascription of some maf^cal power to animate or inanimate 
objects. Any object inspiring with fear, reverence, or affec- 
tion, may become a fetich or god, as an animal, a tree, a river, 
etc The Soudan States are mostly in the basins of the Ni^^er 
and Lake Chad, and are exposed to the Harmattan — a hot wmd 
from the east, which is most injurious to vegetation, and dis- 
agreeably affects the whole frame, causing the mouth, nostrils, 
and eyes to become painfully dry and parched. The following 
are amongst the chief States comprising the Soudan : Bam* 
barra^ Massina, Gando, Sokoto, Bornu, Baghirmii WadaL 
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Summary of Africa. 



COUNTRISS. 


Area. 


Population. 


Cartal. 


Popdb' 
tion. 


Ind^emdent Countries- • 
Morocoo, . 


960,000 


7*000,000 




6o,coo 


Morocco^ • 


Nubia, . 


Sl0O,O0O 


7»ooovooo 


Cairo, . • . 


3So.<*o 


340»ooo 


x,ooo,ooo 


Khartonm, . 


30^000 


Eastern Soudan, 


330^000 


xo, 000, 000 


Waia.. . . 


SP,aoo 


Abyssinia, 


174,000 


4,000,000 


Gondar, . . 


zo^ooo 


Somali and GaBas> 
Countries* . J 




(?) 4,000,000 






500,000 


... 


•M 




64.000 


250,000 


Zanabar, • . 


60,000 


Madagascar, . 


930,000 


4t 000,000 


Antananarivo, 


5^000 


Comoro Isles* • 


i.Soo 


80,000 


• •• 


■ •« 


Orange River Fiee> 
State, . . f 


58,000 


80,000 


Bloemfomtein, 


1,000 


Independent Kaff-' » 
raria, . • > 


Sooo 


300,000 


••• 


..« 


Kalahara Deicrt, i 




(?) 2,500,000 






Bediuana Conntey^ > 


350,000 


•.• 


*•* 


J^oango and Congov 


110,000 


50.000 






Kingdom of Dahomey, 


35.oa> 


200,000 


Abomey, . . 


30,000 


Kingdom of Ashantee^ 


14,000 


z, 000,000 


Coomassie, . 


X5,ooo 


Republic of Liberia, 


35,000 


z, 000, 000 


Monrovia, . 


zo,ooo 


Independent Scd»-> 
gambia & Guinea/ 


850.000 


28,000,000 


Timbo, . . 


9,000 


. Sahara, • • • 


9,500,000 


4,000,000 


Munsnk, • • 


3.Sa> 


Soudam, . • 
Independent Countries, 


2,250,000 


58,000,000 


Timbuctoo, • 


SfHOOO 


7,286,500 


Z32,46o,ooo 


7,286,500 


232,460,000 


British Possessions, . 


555»a7i 


3,723'030 


Described pp. 


Z27-I3a.' 


Portuguese do. 


694,191 


2,408,000 


p. 


254. 


Turkish do. 


425,000 


3,500,000 


p. 


383. 


French do. 


369,937 


4,029,000 


P- 


908. 


Spanish do. 


500 


27,000 


p. 


25a 


Sultan of Keshin, > 
Socotra, . . y 


X,I0O 


5.000 


•• p. 


327. 


Unexplored, . say 


3,196.553 


53,^98,000 




1 

1 




11,529,052 200,050,000 
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OCEANIA.— General View. 

This division of the globe comprises all that multitude 
of islands in the Pacific, lying between the south-eastern 
shores of the Asiatic continent and the western shores of 
America. They have been variouslY classified. Some 
geographers arrange them under five divisions. 

L Tffftlftria, or East Indian Archipelago, comprehends the 
islands mostly inhabited by Malays, and which lie chiefly 
between the China Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

2. Melanairift, or Black Islands, from melcts^ black, and nesos^ 
an island. These are inhabited by persons of dark colour, 
and lie north-east of Australia. 

3. Kikronesia, from ndkros^ little, and nesos^ comprehends a 
multitude of very small iskmds situated north of Melanasia. 

4. Auatralaaia (Southern Asia), from austral^ south, includes 
Australia and other islands south of Melanasia. 

6. Polynesia, from folus^ many, and nesos^ comprehends 
those many islands wnich are scattered over the vast waters 
of the Norm and South Pacific. 

Most geographers adopt a threefold division : (i) Malada, 
in the west of Oceania. (2) AurtralaBia, in the south. (3) Poly- 
nesia, in the east. 

The Olixnate of the Oceanic islands, though for the most part 
tropical, is salubrious, the heat being tempered by sea-breezes. 
The native inhabitants, except the Malays, are oriental negroes, 
possessing different degrees of intelligence and civilization. 
The Malays profess Mohajnmedanism. The oriental negroes 
practise different forms of idolatry, and many of them are 
cannibals. • Through the labours, however, of missionaries, many, 
as in the case of the Sandwich and Fiji Islands, have been 
brought under the civilizing influence of Christianity. The 
Polynesian Islands, of volcanic formation, are high, some of their 
sunmiits attaining to a height of about 14,000 feet Those of 
coral formation are low, rising only a few feet above the level 
of the sea. These are much more numerous than the former, 
and are of very small dimensions ; nothing more, in short, than 
mere specks on the surface of the mighty expanse of waters. 

As the Oceanic Islands mostly belong to different European 
powers, and as the divisions referred to are very far from 
being well defined, the following arrangement is presented : — 

INDEPENBENT POSSESSIONS. 

The Government of these independent islands is by native 
sultans and chiefs, and is generally feudatory in form^ the 
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inhabitants being subject to a chief, who is subject to a 
higher chief, who is subject again to one still higher, who 
possesses sovereign rights. Note also that some islands are 
partly independent and partly possessed by foreign powers. 

1. New Guinea^ or IPapiuty north of Australia, and next to 
Australia in point of size, has an area five times the size of 
England, with an estimated population of 800,00a Very little 
is known of this vast island, but it is believed to have a fine 
climate, a luxuriant vegetation, and to be rich in natural 
products and mineral resources. The bird of paradise is a 
native. As its southern shores are only about 80 miles north 
of Australiat, it is of mixrh interest and importance to England. 
The Dutch claim supremacy over a large tract in the west, 
but the greater part is inhabited by native tribes under the 
ffovemment of native chiefs. The is&habitants are Malays and 
* Papuan Negroes.' 

2. The Sandwich Idands, a large group in the north Pacific, 
a little south of the Tropic of Cancer, form the kingdom of 
Hawadi or Owhyhee. Their united area is about one-fourth 
that of Ireland, with a population of about 65,000. The 
largest is HawsftL, on whicn are the volcanic peaks of Kbuu 
Eea, and Misima Loa, each 14,000 feet high. Kilaueh, on Mauna 
Loa, has a crater three miles in diameter, in the centre of which 
is a boiling caldron of lava, from which burning streams are 
constantly emitted. The islands have a fine climate, and 
produce sugar, cofiee^ arrowroot, timber, rice, com, and hides. 
The Government is a monarchy, modelled after that of 
England. The Sandwich Isles are commercially important, 
being situated almost midway between the eastern shores of 
Asia and the western shores of America. Eonolulii (15,000) 
on the island of Oahu, is the capitaL On the island of Hawaii 
Captain Cook was killed. The inhabitants have been 
Christianized by the labours of missionaries. 

8. The Triaadly Uaods, or Tonga Archipelago, a little north 
of Capricorn, received their name from Captain Cook, on 
account of the supposed friendly disposition of the inhabitants. 
Missionaries have been the means of converting many of them 
to Christianity, and their king is a Christian convert and a 
preacher of the gospeL Population, 25^ooa 

4. Sarawak is a kingdom in the north-west of Borneo, and 
has an area of 3000 square miles, with a population of S^fioo. 
Sir J. Brooke having aided the Sultan of Borneo to suppress 
rebellion in his dominions, was appointed Rajah, Governor of 
the kingdom. Though under British influence^ it nominally 
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belongs to the Sultan of Borneo. It is noted for its camphor 
and antimony ore. 

5. Sundry small Independencies. — (i) In Sumatra, Achin in 
the north, Siak in the south, and Battah country. (2) In the 
Philippine Isles, the greater part of Mindanao and Palawan. 
(3) Tne Snlu Archipelago^ between the Philippines and Borneo, 
are partly governed by the Sultan of Sulu. (4) East of New 
Guinea, New Ireland, New Britain, Soiomon'B iBles, Lomisiade 
Archipelago, Santa Chntz, are governed by native chiefs. (5) 
Kew Eebr^es, west of the Fiji Isles. On one of this group, 
Erromanga, the missionary Williams was murdered in 1839. 

(6) Havigaton* or Samoan Mee, north of the Friendly. (7) 
Qook^n and Austral Isles, east of the Friendly, etc. 

Biitidi PoawrioM. — (i) Australia, (2) Tasmania, (3) New 
Zealand, (4) Labuan, (5) Norfolk Island, (6) Fiji Islands, 

(7) Auckland Isles, (8) Chatham Isles, (9} Pitcaim Island. 
See pp. I32-I4a 

Dutch PoBsessioiis. — (i) Sumatra, (2) Java, (3) Riou Archi- 
pelago, (4} Banca and Billiton, (5) Bali and Lombok, (6) Flores, 
Sumba, and Solor, (7) Timor (}}, (8) Borneo (west coast), (9) 
Celebes, (10) Molucca^ (11) New Guinea. See pp. 186-188. 

SpaniBh PoMCBrions. — (i) Philippine Isles, (2) Sulu Isles, 
(3) Ladrones or Marianne Isles, (4) Caroline Isles, (5) Pelew 
Isles, (6) Bashee Isles. See p. 249. 

French Possessions. — (i) Marquesas Islands, (2) New 
Caledonia, (3) Loyalty Isles, (4) Society Isles, (5) Gambier 
group. See p. 208. 

Portuguese Posseedon. — ^Timor, part of (i). See p. 255. 
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1. NAME. — ^America receives its name from Amerigo Vespoooi, 
an Italian explorer, who discovered numerous islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico in 1499, and wrote the ^rst narrative of his 
own and of the discoveries of Columbus in 1492 ; and from 
this circumstance the country was called after his name. But 
it is generally agreed that Columbus was entitled to give his 
name to this great division of the globe. 

2. EZTENT.—In point of superficial extent, America stands 
nexX, to Asia, and in point of political and commercial import- 
ance next to Europe. Its length, from the extreme north to 
Cape Horn in the south, is said to be 9000 miles. Its most 
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northern point is about So degrees of latitude, its most southern 
56 degrees. Its estimated population is about 98 millionb, 
and its area more than four times the size ot Europe. 

8. OONTINENTAL AHEBIOA consists of two vast peninsulas, 
connected by a narrow isthmus, called Dazien or Panama. The 
north part of each peninsula is very wide, and each narrows 
toward a point in a southern direction. The coasts are washed 
on sdl sides by four great oceans : by the Arctic on the north, 
by the Southern on the south, by the Atlantic on the east, and 
by the Pacific on the west A stupendous chain of mountains 
extends from the extreme south to almost the extreme north, 
skirting the Pacific at no great distance from the coast. 
This mountain chain is called the 'backbone' of America, 
and receives the name of the Andes in the south, the Cordil- 
leras in the centre, and the Rocky Mountains in the north. 
It will be observed by looking at the map, that while the east 
coast of North America is much indented, forming numerous 
inland seas, bays, and gulfs, the east coast of South America, 
and the entire west coasts of both peninsulas, have very few 
openings, the only one of any note being the Gulf of California. 

4. The great PHYSXOALFEATUBES of America are its grand 
mountains, its grand tablelands, its grand prairies and plains, 
its grand forests, its grand islands, its grand rivers, its grand 
lakes, its grand waterfalls. Indeed, ever)rthing connected 
with America is grand. Its people are a grand people, and 
their enterprises are on a grand scale. 

5. HATUBAL DIVISIONS.— The territories which America 
comprehends are arranged in three divisions,— North America, 
Central America, including West Indies, and South America. 
North America comprises four divisions, — Danish North 
America, British North America, the United States, and 
Mexico. The first two divisions have been described.^ 

INDEPENDENT NORTH AMERICA. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

L EXTENT. — The United States consist of 38 independent 
confederated states, and 10 territories, not recognised as 
states. They are bounded on the north by British America, 
on the south by Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico, on the east 
by the Atlantic, and on the west by the Pacific. Their united 
area is about the size of Europe, with a population estimated 
at about 50 miUions. 

1 Danish America, p. 165 ; British America, pp. Z4X-Z48. 
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2. HISTOBY.— Originally these states and territories were 
possessed by Indians^ who, though still existing in greatly 
diminished numbers, are rapidly dying out. Colonies in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James i., and Charles ll. were established 
on the north-east coast ; but the English Parliament having im- 
posed taxes on tea and other articles, thirteen colonies united 
in resisting payment, upon the ground that where there is no 
parliamentary representation there should be no taxation, and 
in 1776 declared their independence of British rule, and 
formed themselves into a federal union. The colonists were 
aided in their opposition to Britain by France, Spain, and 
X Holland, and in consequence were so successful that their 
independence was officially recognised by England in 1783. 
At different periods between 1783 and 1861 different states 
were added to the Union, some voluntarily, some by purchase, 
and some were acquired by conquest. The states in 1861 
were known as the Northern and Southern States, the former 
opposed to slavery, the latter in favour of it. The result was 
a protracted civil war, which ended in 1865 in the complete 
subjugation of the Southern slave states, the preservation 
of the Federal Union, the entire abolition of slavery as an 
institution throughout the bounds of the Union, and the 
admission of the liberated slaves to all the rights of citizenship. 

8. Norfh-Eastem States, with their Ohief Towns.^ 

State. Tovms. 

Maine, . • . Augusta, Portland. 

New Hampshire^ Concord, Portsmouth. 

Vermont, . . . Montpelier, Burlington, 

Massachusetts, • Springfield, Boston, Cambridge. 

Rhode Island, . Ftovidence, Newport. 

Connecticut, « . Hartford, New Haven. 

New York, . . Albany, New York, Brooklyn, BufEala 

New Jersey, . . Trenton, Newark, Jersey City. 

Pennsylvania, . Hairisboxg, Philadelphia, Pittsburg. 

mddle States. 

State. Towns. 

Delaware, • . Dover, Wilmington. 

Maryland, . . Annapolis, Baltimore. 

East Virginia, . Petersburg, Richmond. 

West Virginia, Charlestown, Wheeling. 

Columbia, . . Washington, Georgetown. 

Kentucky, . . Louisville, Fnmkfort. 

Ohio, .... Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland. 

Indiana, . . . Indianapolis, New Albany, 

JUinois, . . . Springfield, Chicago. 

Wisconsin, . . Madison, Milwaukie. 

Michigan, . . Lansing, Detroit. 

^ Capitals are placed first. 
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Sonthem StatM. 

Raleigb, WOniingtan, 
Columbia, Charleslown. 
Nashville, Memphis. 
JocJuon, Nalchec 
Atlanla, Augusu. SavanoBli. 



Norik Caroline 
SoKtk Carolina 
Ttnntau, . 
Miaiirifpi, . 



Montgomery, MoWle. 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge. 
Auslin, Galveslon. 



ttinnaela, 

AHiumri,' 

Arkamai. . , XilUe Rock. 
Tcqaka, 

Denier. 

Carson Qtr. 

Sacramento. San F^andsco, 

Salem, Portland, 

The ten tenilories are Stkota, Montona, Idaho, Wrtnains 
Utfth, *Tt"™», Kew Xexloo, Wubln^ton, Aigf^Bi Indlvi teidtoiT. 
4. OEBEBAL BEMABKB. — The fli«t dx north-east states are 
called the Nev England State*. They were colonized in the 
reign of lames i. The thirteen itatea which united in one 
great confederacy in 1776, and were acknowledged independent 
in 1783, are the most prosperous and influential. They are- 
New Hampshire, New ^eney. Vir^ma. 
Massachusetts PennEylTania. North Cart 
Rhode Island. Delaware. South CaroUna. 
Connecticut. Maryland, Geofgia. 
New York. 

The State of Tjiiitrf».iii^ was purchased from the FrencL in 
180^, for the sum of ^3,000,000. In 1821, Florida was taken 
1. Teiai was annexed by right of conquest in 1845. 
1 territory was obtained from Britain oy Treaty ia 
New Ue^co and Uppet Callfonila were acquired in 
le territory of Alaska in the north-west comer, 
the Aleutian Islands, was purchased from Russia 
r the sum of ;£i, 440,000. The other states voluo- 
d the confederation at different times. 
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5. BAGES. — The inhabitants of the United States at present 
are very mixed. Besides England, Holland, Germany, 
France, Spain, Scandinavi^^ and China are largely represented. 
The Indians, or original inhabitants, amount onlv to about 
300,000. Negroes are numerous (4,000,000), the wnole popu- 
lation may be divided into two races — the Whites and the 
Blaoks. English is the language of the country. 

6. OLDIATE. — It is hotter in sunmier, and colder in winter, 
than in corresponding latitudes in Europe. With th^ exception 
of the margin of large rivers, and the low-lying lands bordering 
on the Gulf of Mexico, the climate of the United States is 
favourable to health. They lie wholly within the North 
Temperate Zone. 

7. MOUKTAHra. — (i) The Becky MonntainB are an extensive 
range running parallel with the Pacific coast, from Mexico 
almost to the Arctic Ocean, and at a considerable distance 
inland. They form the great watershed between the basin of 
the Mississippi on the east, and the basins of the Colorado 
and Columbia on the west The heights are from 10,000 to 
16,000 feet. 

(2) The Sierra Nevada are a less extensive range, but of 
equail if not higher elevation (Whitney, 15,000}. They lie 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and are celebrated for their 
rich silver mines, so rich that their great productiveness has 
largely contributed to the present cheapness of silver — 52d. 
per oz. 

(3) The Cascade or Coast Range lie still nearer the Pacific, 
and are of moderate height. These .three ranges, though 
distinct and separated by valleys, form part of the same lotty 
western plateau. 

(4) The Alleghanies, or Appalachians, extend from the 
State of Maine to the confines of Alabama, parallel with the 
east coast, and about 100 miles inland. In these mountains, 
the rivers falling into the Atlantic have their origin, whilst on 
the western slopes the great affluents of the Mississippi- 
Missouri take their rise. They are rich in coal and iron, and 
other mineral products. Note Black Borne, 6700 feet. The 
valley of the Mississippi, between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Alleghanies, forms one vast plain called the Prairies. 

8. ISLANDS AND P£NINSUIiAS.—(i) Long Island, separated 
from New York by Long Island Sound, is 115 miles long and 
12 miles broad. Its numerous watering-places are the 
favourite sea-side resorts of the inhabitants of New York. 
Its greatest town is Brooklyn, noted for its grain trade and 
dockyards ; population, 587,00a It stands related to New 

Y 
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York as Birkenhead does to Liverpool (2) Bhoda Idand, off 
the small state of same name, is 15 miles long and 3 miles 
broad. Newport is a fashionable sea-side resort. (3) Staten 
IsUuid, separated from Long Island by Narrow's Strait, has an 
area of about 60 square miles. It is studded with villas, and 
has fisheries and mineral pro^iucts. (4) Martha^s Vineyaxd, off 
Masachusetts, is 20 miles long and 6 miles broad. (5) 
Sodiak, south-west of Alaska Territory, is 70 miles long and 
50 miles broad. (6) The Seal Islands, opposite San Francisco, 
are a small rocky group, frequented by sea-fowl and numerous 
seals, which bask in the sun, and are under Government 
protection. (7) Florida, between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic, and Alaska, in the north-west, are two large 
peninsulas. 

9. GAPES. — ^The chief are Cape Hattezaa, on the east coast ; 
Gape Sable, south 4>f Florida ; Gape Flattery, south of Van- 
couver's Island. 

10. INLETS connected with the Atlantic are — Detawaie 
Bay and Chesapeake Bay. Connected with the Gulf of Mexico 
are — ^Appalachee Bay and the MlnlBBii»pi Sound. Connected 
with the Pacific are — San Frandsoo Bay and Kbrton Sound, 
west of Alaska. 

UL LAKTO — If we except the great lakes which form part 
of the boundary between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, they are not numerous, (i) Lake IGcliigan lies 
wholly within the t^ritoxy of the United States, and is about 
two-thirds the size of Ireland. The great grain ports of 
Chicago and Milwaukie stand on its shores. It is connected 
with the Mississippi by canaL (2) Lake Champlain lies 
between the States of New York and Vermont. Its waters 
are conveyed by the Richlieu to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
it is connected by canal with the river Hudson. Its area is 
about 500 square miles. (3) The Great Salt Lake in Utah, 70 
miles long and 30 miles wide, is studded with islands, and so 
salt that it is said no creature can live in it It is the ' Dead 
Sea' of America. (4) Wenham Lake, in Massachusetts, is 
noted for the pturity of its ice, which is exported in large 
quantities to India, etc. It is only one square mile in extent. 

12. BIVEBS.— The territory of the United States is well 
watered, and some of its rivers are amongst the largest and 
most commercially important in the world. 

Inio the Atlantic flow — (i) The Mierrimao ; (2) HudBon ; (3) 
Delaware ; (4) Susquehannah ; (5) Potomac; (6) James* Biver; 
(7) Boanoke ; (8) Savannah ; (9) Altahanuk 
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Into the Gulf of Mexico flow — (i) The Bio Grande del Norte ; 
(2) The Ckdorado ; (3) The lliflBisEdppi, with its numerous great 
affluents ; (4) The Mobile or Alabama. 

Into the Pacific flow the Golmnbia and Sacramento. The 
Ck)loiado flows into the Gulf of California, and its mouth is in 
Mexican waters. 

The MiaaifKdppi-MiBBonxi — Measuring from the source of the 
Missouri, its great tributary, the Mississippi [father of waters) 
is more man 4500 miles long, and considered by some to be 
the largest river in the world. It rises in the uplands of 
Minnesota, and flows in a southerly direction into the Gulf of 
Mexica It receives on the east the Wiaoomdn, Ohio, and 
Tllinoifl, and on the west the Bed Biver, ArkansaB, and MiflBonri. 
It drains with its tributaries an area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles, more than seventeen times the size of England, 
and is navigable for large vessels for 2000 miles from its 
mouth. The principal towns on its banks are St Lonis, 
Memphis, Yidkabuzg, Natchez, and New Orleans. For above 100 
miles above New Orleans, the Mississippi is 20 feet higher 
than the surrounding country, which is protected from inimda- 
tions by enormous embankments called Levees. 

The Missouri, its largest tributary, rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and after a course of 3000 miles, passing Jefierson 
City, it joins the Mississippi near St. Louis. From its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi it is navigable upwards of 2000 
miles. 

The Ohio, the second great tributary, rises in the Alleghany 
Mountains, receives the Tennessee on the left, and after a 
course of 1000 miles, joins the Mississippi near Cairo. It 
passes Cincinnati, Louisville, Wheeling, and is navigable to 
Fittshuzg. 

The Bio Oiande or Bravo del Norte rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and after a course of 1800 miles, falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Though as long as the Danube, yet in con- 
sequence of sandbars, shallows, and rapids, it is not of great 
conmiercial importance. It is politically important as the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico. 

The Sacramento rises in the Sierra Nevada, and waters the 
valley between this and the Cascade Range. It receives the 
San Joachim from the south, and after a course of 450 miles, 
falls into the Bay of San Francisco. 

18. INDUSTBIAL FUBSUITS.— (i) Agriculture is the chief 
employment The soil is fertile : wheat, maize, oats, barley, 
and flax are laxgely grown ; rice, cotton, tobacco, and the sugar- 
cane are extensively cultivated. (2) Bearing Gattte, Hozses, and 
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Hogi, — ^the annual stock is estimated at 8 million horses, 28 
million cattle, 28 million sheep, and 26 million hog^ (3) 
Felling, Transpoitmg, and Frepftring Timber for home use and 
exportation. (4) Fkhing is an important industry, and gives 
extensive employment. (5) Mining — Coal is very widely dif- 
fused. The production of one year amounted to 46 million 
tons, and the hands employed at 2,000,000. Iran is also 
abundant, and found in the neighbourhood of the coal-fields. 
The principal coal-field is the Appalachian, which covers an area 
of 60,000 square miles. Salt, lead, copper, and zinc are also 
found in large quantities. The silver mmes of Nevada and the 
gold mines of C^alifomia are celebrated. (6) Mannfltctgreg are 
very extensive. Woollen, cotton, and linen fabrics^ iron, hard- 
ware, machinery, and india-rubber goods are the principal The 
annual value of the manufacturing industry is estimated at 
;£8,ooo,ooo. 

14. OOMMEBOE is very great The position of the United 
States between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, the number 
and length of navigable rivers, the extent of canals and rail- 
ways, the capacity of the harbours, and extended seaboard, 
afford the greatest facilities for home and foreign trade. The 
chief Exports, besides gold and silver, are grain, flour, pro- 
visions, iron, raw cotton, tobacco, timber, and petroleum, to 
the value of ;^ 140,000,000. The ImportB amount to about 
;£90,ooo,ooo, and are chiefly manufactured goods. 

16. BEVENUE, ;£55,ooo,ooa Expenditure, ;£53, 500,000. Na- 
tional Debt, ;£46o,ooo,ooa 

16. ABMY.— During the civil war of 1861-65, it is said 
that not less than 2^ millions took the field. Since the war 
the regular army has been reduced to about 25,000, which is 
an enormous saving to the country. There is a very large 
militia, whose military services are available in time of war. 
The Navy consists of 84 vessds, of which 24 are monitors or 
ironclad turret-ships. 

17. EDUOATION is very advanced. Free elementary schools, 
supported by grants from the pubUc funds, are established 
in every district. There are also numerous colleges and 
academies for higher education. 

18. BELIOION. — There is no established or endowed 
chiurch. All denominations are supported upon the voluntary 
principle. 

19. The OOTEBNMENT is a Federal Republic. Each state 
regulates its own internal affairs, but is bound to obey the 
central Government in all matters relating to the defence of the 
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country and the common welfare. It consists — (i) Of a 
Freeident, elected for four years, who discharges the nmctions 
of a constitutional monarch ; (2) a Senate, composed of two 
members from each state ; (3) a Hoom of BepraMntatiTeB, 
loosen by universal suffrage. These two Chambers, presided 
over by the President, form the Ck>ngTMB. Each Territory 
sends a Delegate to the House of Representatives, who can 
deliberate but not vote. The Senators and Representatives 
are paid each ;£iooOy and the President ;£io,ooo per annum. 

20. CHIEF TOWNS. 

Washington (147,000), on the Potomac, in Columbia, is the 
Government capitad, and is called after George Washington, 
the first President of the United States. 

Boston (362,000), in Massachusetts, is the literary capital 
It is the ' classic city,' the Edinburgh of the Union. At Oun- 
bridge, four miles distant, is Harvard Univezsity, the most 
distinguished seat of learning in the States. Lexington and 
Bunker's Hill are memorable for battles fought between the 
revolted States and British troops in 1765. At the adiacent 
town of Plymouth, the ' Pilgrim Fathers' in 1620 landed from 
the Mayflower^ A national monument, erected on the landing- 
place, commemorates the event. 

New York (1,200,000), liear the mouth of the Hudson, on 
Manhattan Island, is the commercial capital. It stands next 
to London in commercial importance. Its annual ImportB 
amount to ;£7 1,000,000; its ExportB to ;£8o,ooo,ooo. Note 
Broadway, three miles long, one of the finest streets in the world. 

Philadelphia (847,000), — love of the brotherhood^ — on the 
Delaware, in Pennsylvania, is sometimes called the ' Quaker 
City,' because Pennsylvania, of which it is the capital, was 
originally colonized by the Society of Friends. It stands 
second to New York as a place of trade. 

PittBbuig (120,000), in Pennsylvania, on the Alleghany River, 
is the great centre of the coal, iron, and hardware trade, and 
hence has been called the Birmingham of the States. 

New Orlesiui (216,000), 100 miles from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, is a place of great trade. Its annual Imports 
amount to ji(^3,ooo,ooo ; its ibEports to ;£ 18,000,000, the chief of 
which are cotton and sugar. The city lies very low, and is 
subject to inundations. Yellow fever prevails. 

8t Louis (350,000), near the confluence of the Missouri with 
the Mississippi, is regarded as the ' commercial metropolis of 
the Mississippi valley.' It has large sugar refineries, iron- 
foundries, and numerous manu&ctiures. It is also the great 
western dep6t of the American fur trade. 
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GharleBtown (60^000), in South Carolina, has large exports of 
cotton and rice, and, next to New Orleans, is the chitf sea- 
port of the Southern States. 

Bsltiinore (333,000), at the head of Chesapeake Bay, is the 
great centre of the flour and tobacco trade. ShipbuUding is 
carried on extensively.' 

IMflhinond (60,000), on James' River, is the capital of East 
Virginia, and has large exports of tobacco and flour. 

Gincinnati (256,000}, on the Ohio, is a great hog market, no 
less than 560,000 hogs being annually slaughtered. 

Chicago, on Lake Michigan, has marvellously increased in 
population, from about 5000 in 1840 to 503,000 in 1881. It is 
the seat of an immense cattle, hog, grain, and lumber trade. 
In 1 87 1 the city was almost entirely burnt. Property to the 
extent of 40 millions was destroyed, and 200 persons perished. 
But through the generous aid of sympathizmg humanity, the 
city has been entirely rebuilt. 

IDlwaukie, in Wisconsin, on the south shore of Lake 
Michigan, is a great grain market, and ranks fourth as a com- 
mercial port ; population, 75,00a 

San Francisco (234,000), — * Queen of the Pacific,' — capital of 
California, at the mouth of the Sacramento, is connected with 
New York by the Pacific Railway, 3300 miles long. The 
journey is accomplished in about a week. Besides the export 
of gold to the amount of ;£ 12,000,000, there are exports of 
wheat, furs, hides, copper ore, and quicksilver. 

The Great Maimnoth Gave, in Kentucky, is one of the greatest 
curiosities of the country. It consists of numerous caverns, 
and has been explored to the extent of ten miles. Streams of 
pure water, in which blind fish are found, are navigated by 
boats. The roof in some parts is 100 feet high, from which 
hang stalactites. It is now supposed that the cave at one 
time formed part of a subterranean river. 

Salt Lake Gity, in the territory of Utah, is the capital of 
the Settlement of the Mormons, or Latter-day Saints. The 
sect (50,000) was founded by Joseph Smith, a Vermont man, 
and received the name of Mormons, from their chief prophet 
Mormon. Polygamy is their distinguishing institution. 

Indian TerritOTy lies between Texas and Kansas, and 
has been set apart by the Government for native Indians. 

Alaaka, in the north-west, has an area, including the 
Aleutian Islands, about nine times the size of England, with a 
population of about 70,000. The peninsula is mountainous, 
and many of the heights are of volcanic formation, and attain 
an elevation of 12,000 feet. Mounts St. Elias and Fairweather 
are bordering on British Columbia. The chief river is the 
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Yukon, which rises in the Rocky Mountains, and after a course 
of 2O0O miles, fsdls by several mouths into the Behring Sea. 
Sitka, formerly New Archangel, is the principal town. The 
fisheries are valuable, and furs are an important source of 
wealth, especially sealskins^ 
The Twelve Ghief Towns 





Population. 




Pbpulation. 


New York,^ . 


. i,2oa,ooo 


Baltimore, » 


► 333.000 


Philadelphia, . 


847,000 


Cincinnati, • 


-956,000 


Brooklyn, 


. 587,000 


San Francisco, 


• 234,000 


Chicago, • 


. 503,000 


New Orleans, , 


„ 216,000 


Boston, » 


362,000 


Buffalo, . 


. JSS.OOO 


St, Louis, 


. 350.000 


Washingtom^ • 


• X47,ooo 



EMINENT PEB80N8. 

George Waahingten^ Commander-in-Chief of the forces of the 
States which declansd their independence in 1776. He was 
chosen the first President of the Federal Reoublic. He was 
'first in peace* first in war, and first in tne hearts of his 
countrymen.' Jonathan Edwards, an eminent metaphysician 
and divine, ' who ranks with the brightest luminaries of the 
Christian Church.' Note his Freedom of the Will^ and the 
History of Redemptioiu Bei^amin Franklin, an eminent 
natural philosopher and electrician, discovered the identity of 
lightning and electricity, and pointed out in his works the 
advantage of lightning conductors as a house-defence during 
thunderstorms. Waahington Irving, an eminent historian and 
literary scholar, author of the Sketch Booky Tales of a 
Traveller^ Ufe of Washington. James BuBsell Lowell, a famous 
humorous poet, author of the Billow Papers,^ and My Study 
Windows, Bei^Jamin West, an eminent painter, and president 
of the Royal Aouiemy. Note his Death on the Pcue Horse^ 
and Christ Healing the Sick, Noah Webster, an eminent philo- 
logist, and author of the well-known Dictionary of the English 
Language, Henry Longfellow, a distinguished poet. Note 
his Evangeline^ and Voices of the Night, Hn. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, authoress of Uncle TonCs Cabin and Dred, 
Albert Barnes' NoteSy explanatory and practical, on the Old 
and New Testaments, are well known. Dr. Charles Anthon, 
a distinguished editor, and commentator of school classics. 
Note Anthon's Virgil^ etc. 

MEXICO. 

1. JiiiTJsNT.— Mexico, from Mexitili^ the patron god of the 
Aztecs, its ancient inhabitants, lies south of the United States 

^ Census of z88i in round numbers. 
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Its area, diminished by the cession of Texas, Upper Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico to the United States, is nearly 13 
times the size of England, with a population of more than 
9 millions, 

2. HAOES. — ^The inhabitants consist of pure Indians, pure 
whites, pure negroes, and mixed races. Several dialects of 
the Aztec or ancient Mexican tongue are spoken, but Spanish 
may be regarded as the language of the country, especially of 
the educated classes. 

8. HI8T0BY. — Mexico was con(}uered by the Spaiuards, 
under Cortez, in 1519, and in umon with other conquered 
territories was subsequently called New Spain. The country 
continued imder Spanish rule xmtil 1 824, when its independence 
after a sanguinary war with Spain, was recognised by the 
European powers, and a Federal Republic established, similar 
to that of the United States. In 1862, Maximilian, brother of 
the Emperor of Austria, endeavoured, under the auspices of 
Napoleon in., to found an empire ; but after being deserted 
and betrayed he was captured, and shot at Queretaro in 1867, 
and the Federal Republic restored. 

i. GLDCAXE. — In consequence of its great extent of territory, 
from 18^ to 32^ of latitude, and in conseauence of lofty high- 
lands, there is great variety of climate ana native producticms. 
There are three climatic divisions : (i) Hot lauids {turras 
calientes). This region extends along the coasts, and yellow 
fever prevails. (2) Temperate lands (tierras templadas). 
This region lies between elevations of 2000 and 5000 feet, and 
is mild and healthy. (3) Cold lands (tierras frias). This 
region is situated above 5000 feet, and is considered the most 
agreeable part of the country. 

6. MOXTNTAINS, etc.— The Mexican territory consists of 
lofty tablelands, traversed and skirted by mountains of high 
elevation. The range of the Siena Madze runs through tiie 
centre nearly parallel with the coast Amongst the highest 
peaks note Orizaba, 17,000 feet ; the White Woman, 1 5,700 feet ; 
Fopooatapefl, or BmftMWg Mbuntain, 1 7,800 feet These mountains 
are of volcanic formation, and as recently as 1759 the JumOo 
was thrown up to the height of 1*375 feet from an elevated 
plain, and is said still to emit smoke. Yucatan is a peninsula, 
and like Jutland, in Denmark, has a northward direction. 
Lower Califoznia is also a peninsula west of the gulf of same 
name. The Isthmus of Tehnantepec lies between the Bay 
of Campeachy and the Gulf of Tehuantepec. 

e. OPENINGS. — Connected with the Atlantic are the Gulf of 
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Mexico and the Bay of Campeachy ; and with the Padtflc the 
Gulfs of California and Tehuantepec. 

7. BIVEBS.— These are not navigable to any extent The 
Bio Grand del Korte separates Mexico from the United States, 
the Bio Santiago flows into the Pacific, and the Bio Colorado 
into the Gulf of California. 

8. LAKES. — ^The largest is Chapala, 90 miles long. Lake 
Teaoiioo, near the capital, is beautify picturesque. 

9. INDUSTBIAL PUBSUTCS. — (i) Agrionltnra. The soil is 
fertile, and yields maize, rice, tobacco, coffee, and fruits of all 
kinds in abundance. Medicinal plants, sarsaparilla, agave or 
Mexican aloe, jalap, ipecacuanha, etc., are largely grown. 
The cochineal msect and silkworm are carefully cultivated, 
whilst forests abound in ebony, rosewood, mahogany, and 
india-rubber trees. In Mexico the fuchsia and dahlia flourish 
to perfection. (2) Kiidng. The range of Sierra Hadre pro- 
duces the richest mineral products — gold, silver, precious 
stones, iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc^ quicksilver, antimony. 
The annual value of the silver at one time amounted to about 
;£5,ooo,ooa But this source of wealth, in consec['uence of the 
imsettled state of the country, does not receive sufficient 
attention. (3) The Bearing of Oattle, Hozsea, and Sheep is 
carried on, on the rich pasture lands. (4) MamtfaGtnreB are 
unimportant. Soap is the principal Gold and silver plate, 
and coarse goods are also manufactured for home consumption. 

10. GOMHEBGE. — Considering her extent of seaboard, both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific, and the abundance of her mineral 
wealth and vegetable productions, Mexico is entitled to possess 
an extensive commerce. But in consequence of misgovem- 
ment and anarchy it is greatly restricted. With regard to 
internal oommiuiication, the roads are bad, there are few navig- 
able rivers or canals ; only 400 miles of railway, and about 
7000 miles of telegraphic lines. Exporta, to the value of 5 
millions, are gold, silver, copper, cigars, hides, leather, cochineal, 
logwood, mahogany, drugs, and fruits. The Imports amount 
to about 5^ millions. 

11. EDXJOATIOK has been neglected, but is now receiving 
increased attention. The Beligion is Roman Catholic, but 
other denominations are tolerated, under certain restrictions. 
The Government is a Federal Republic, modelled after that of 
the United States. 

12. BEVENUE, ;£3,7oo,ooo ; Expenditure, ^4,900,000. Pabllo 
Debt is not accurately known, say 85 millions ; the country is 
bankrupt Axmy about 20,000 ; Navy is insignificant 
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IS. D1V18I0N8 and TOWNS,— Mexico consists of 27 States, 
I Territory, Lower Califomi^^ and I Federal District which 
contains the capitaL The chief towns are — Mezioo (260^000), 
the capital, which stands on a high tableland, 7500 feet above 
the sea, and is considered a well-built and beautiful dtj. 
It is situated about 200 miles from the coast, and its trade is 
chiefly transit. It contains a University. Vera Cmz (/^ irue 
cross\ on the Gulf of Mexico, is the chief seaport The 
harbour is bad, and yellow fever prevails. Tampioo is on 
the same gulf. Acapnloo is the principal port on the Pacific. 
PoeUa, Qnezetaxo, Guadalaxaza, MatamorM^ are also important 
towns. Mezida is the capital of Yucatan, and has a universityi 
and Zalapa gives its name to Jalap. 

Summary of North America. 



COUNTUIS. 


Area. 


Population. 


Capital. 


PofNlU- 

tioo. 


Independent Govern- 

United States, • . . 

Mexico, 

British North A nurica ^ — 

Dominion of Canada, . 

Newfoundland, . • . 

Bermudas 

Danish North Americe^ — 

Greenland, .... 
French Possessions* — 

St. Miquelon, . . \ 

St. Pierre, . » . . J 


3,600,000 
750*000 

3,436,200 

40,000 

40 

(?) 700,000 
210 


50,000,000 
9,500,000 

4,088.000 
160*000 

12.500 

(?) 12,000 

4.500 


Washington, 
Mexico, . . 

Ottawa, . . 
St. John's, . 
Hamilton, . 


130,000 
260,000 

22,OUJ 

24.000 

X,000 

1 




8,526,450 


63»777i*:'tK) 



Independent Central America. 

I. THE MAINLAND. 

1. Extent — The mainland of Central America lies between 
the south of Mexico and the United States of Colombia, in 
the north-west part of South America. It is about 900 miles 
long, with varying breadth of from 50 to 320 miles. The 
estimated area is more than three times the size of England, with 
a population of nearly 2| millions, consisting of Indians and 

Described-^ Pp. 140-148. « P. 165. » P. 209. 
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mixed races, chiefly Roman Catholics. They are principally 
engaged in agriculture and cattle-rearing. 

2. History.— Central America belonged to Spain, but in 
1 82 1 it achieved its independence, and became united to 
Mexico. In 1823 it was formed into one united Federal 
Republic, styled 'The United States of Central America.' 
In 1847 this union was dissolved, and the mainland of Central 
America now consists of the five independent republics of 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Hondnzas, Nicaragua, CkMita Bica, and 
British Honduraa 

8; The Mosqidto territory is on the east coast, between 
Honduras and Costa Rica. It is about half the size of 
Ireland, with a population of from 15,000 to 20,000. It was 
formerly an independent kingdom under British protection. 
To sllay the jealousy of the United States, this protectorate 
was abandoned, and after being for some time allied to 
Honduras, it now, together with the Bay Islands, forms a part 
of the state of Nicaragua. 

i. Central America is moimtainonB, and of volcanic formation. 
The Cordilleras, an extension of the Andes, run Uirougb the 
whole region, decreasing iif elevation as the Isthmus of 
Panama is approached. The culminating point is Volcan do 
Agna^ (iSjOOo feet), in Guatemala, which emits water instead 
of fire. Gartago (12^000 feet), in Costa Rica, is also an active 
volcano. 

5. The Biven of Central America are not commercially of 
much vsdue. The distance to the Atlantic and Pacific from 
the eastern and western slopes of the central plateau is so 
short, that there is not space for the formation of rivers of 
ajiy considerable volume. They are consequently little more 
than mere mountain streams, but they derive importance 
from their, contributing to form a connection between the 
two oceans. Note San Juan, Montagua, Dulce, and Atrato. 

6. Central America is not wanting in Lakes, though of 
small dimensions compared with those in the north. Note 
Nicaragua, 140 miles long by 40 miles broad, and Managua or 
Leon, 50 miles long by 30 miles broad, boUi in the State of 
Nicaragua. 

7. CQ&nate, Soil, etc. — The high tablelands are healthy, the 
low coast-lands are unhealthy. The Soil is generally fertile, 
and produces wheat, rice, maize, sugar, cofTee, tobacco, cocoa, 
CQchineal, indigo, drugs, fruits. The Forests abound with 
mahogany, rosewood, logwood. KDneral products are not 
wanting, as gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead are found, whilst 
both in the Atlantic and Pacific waters, pearls, turtles, fish, 

^ Latin— ^tfa, water. 
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are obtained. Iffannfltctnice are chiefly limited to coarse 
woollen and cotton goods, for home constmiption. OommeiGe 
is restricted. The chief Ezporte are drugs, indigo, coffee, 
india-rubber, mahogany, and other timber. Imporli are hard- 
ware, machinery, manufactured goods, etc. 

8. In order to avoid the long voyage round Cape Horn, 
several ship canal routes have been projected at different 
times across Central America, to connect the Atlantic with 
the Pacific 

(i) Across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 140 miles from the 
Bay of Campeachy to the Gulf of Tehuantepec. (2) Across 
Nicaragua, 180 miles, through San Juan river and Lake 
Nicaragua, leaving only about 62 miles to be cut (3) Across 
the Isthmus of Panama, 30 miles from the Gulf of Darien to 
the Gulf of Panama. At present a ship canal is proposed, 
under the direction of the great French engineer Lesseps, 
from Simon Bay up the Chagres river on the Atlantic side, 
and down the valley of the Rio Grande to the port of Panama 
on the Pacific side. 

9. In 1870 a railway was projected across Honduras, to 
connect Port Cortez on the Atlantic with the Bay of Fonseca 
on the Pacific. But the undertaking turned out a * south-sea 
bubble,' and the subscribers to the loans lost their money. 
A railway from Aspinwall, on the Caribb^ui Sea, to Panama 
on the Pacific (45 miles), was completed in 1855, at a cost of 
;£i,5ooyOOO, and is of immense importance to the commercial 
world. It is estimated that goods to the value of £iopoofoo 
annually pass across it, whilst the entire transit trade is 
estimated at ;£ 17,000,000. The Isthmus of Panama is a 
province of the United States of Colombia in South America, 
but geographically it forms a part of Central America. 

10. The states comprising Central America are generally 
very poor, very thinly populated, very limited in resources, 
often at war with each other, and either unable or unwilling 
to pay their just debts. Most of them are bankrupt 

11. The states are Independent Republics, except British 
Honduras, and profess to be modelled after the Government 
of the United States. In race, language, and religion, the 
people are the same as the people of Mexica Education is 
very limited, and far from generaL 

11. WEST INDIES. 

Hayti, San Domingo, or Hlspaniola, is the only independent 
territory in the West Indies, and is next to Cuba in point of 
size. Its area, including adjacent small isles, is nearly that of 
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Scotland, with a population of 820,000. It is ^mountainous 
(9000 feet), well timbered and watered, and yields coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, mahogany, and logwood. 

The island has undergone many political changes* At 
present it is divided into two Independent Republics. 

1. The EsBtem, or Dominioan Bepnblio, which formerly 
belonged to Spain, has two-thirds of the whole area, with a 
population of 250,000. Capital, San Bomixigo, 15,00a The 
language is Spanish. 

2. The Western, or Bepnblio of Hayti, which formerly 
belonged to France, has one-third of the whole area, with a 
population of 570,00a Capital, Porfe-an-Frince (20,000). Oape 
Haytien is another seaport. The language is French. 

In 1867, the United States acquired by purchase Samana 
Bay as a naval station. 

SXTMMARY OF INDEPENDENT CENTRAL AMERICA* 



COUNTRXBS. 


1 

Area. 


Popdation. 


Cafital. 


Popula> 
tion. 


I. The Mainland, 










Guatemala, . 


43,000 


Z, 300,000 


New Guatemala, 


45»ooo 


San Salvador, 


9.000 


450.000 


San Salvador, . 


30,000 


Honduras, 


45.000 


350,000 


Comayagua, 


18.000 


Nicaragua, • 
Costa Rica, . 


56,000 
38,000 


360,000 
195,000 


Nicaragua, . . 
San Jos^, . . 


10.000 
30.000 


British Honduras, • 
II. West Indies. 


14.000 


35.000 


Belize, • . . 

1 


10,000 


194.000 


3,480,000 






Independent Hayti — 










Republic of Dominica, 


30,000 


350,000 


San Domingo, . 


15.000 


Republic of Hayti, 


10,000 


570,000 


Port-au-Prince, 


30,000 


Possessions of Foreign 








Powers— 








British, 


13.330 


1,074.000 


Described pp. 148-151. 


Spanish, 


47.ioo 


3,051.000 


„ pp. 348-349. 


French, 


s,68o 


396.000 


,, pp. 308-309. 


Dutch, 


630 


37.000 


„ pp. 188-189. 


Danish, 


38,000 


37.000 


„ p. 165. 


Venezuelan, 

Total Mainland and) 
Islands, . . ./ 


540 


33,000 


p. 355. 

1 


133,380 


4,347,000 


336,380 


6,837,000 


1 
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SOUTH AMERICA.— General View. 

1. EXTENT. — ^This vast peninsula extends from Cape Gallinas 
in the extreme north, to Cape Horn in the extreme south, — b, 
distance of nearly 5000 miles. It has an area nearly twice the 
size bf Europe, with a population of more than 27 millions. It 
is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, on the south 
by the Southern Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic, and on 
the west by the Pacific. In configuration, it is very wide 
towards the top, and gradually narrows to a point at its 
southern extremity. The equator passes through its northern 
part, leaving about four-fifths of its surface in the southern 
hemisphere. 

2. Its great PHYSICAL FEATUBES are— (i) Its gigantic moun- 
tain chain of the Andes, extending throughout its whole length, 
near to its western coast (2) Its large number of high Yolctfiic 
SummitB, in more or less frequent action. (3) Its frequent and 
devastating Earthqnakiw. (4) Its lofty TSfchtfllandwy some o( 
them at an elevation of 12,000 feet above the sea leveL (5} 
Its Vast Plains : the Llanos or ^ass plains watered by £e 
Orinoco ; the Selvas or forest plams, watered by the Amazon ; 
the Pampas or treeless plains, watered by the rivers forming 
the La Plata ; the great shingle plains of the south, watered 
by the Rio Negro and the Chupat, and over which vast 
numbers of wild cattle roam. (6) Its mighty Bivexs, amongst 
the largest in the world. The Orinoco and die Amazon, flow- 
ing eastward, and the La Plata rivers southward, into the 
Atlantic. (7) Its Luxniiant Vegetation, the excessive heat and 
moisture contributing to the production of its dense forests, 
its splendid araucaria of Chili, its Victoria Regia of Guiana, 
5 feet in diameter, and its valuable medicinal baxk of Peru. 

8. MOUNTAINS. — (i) The Andes, the laigest mountain chain 
in the world, extends along the Pacific coast from Panama to 
Cape Horn, a distance of nearly 5000 miles, with a breadth 
varying from 50 to 350 miles. They are at an average distance 
from the Pacific of 100 miles, hence the slopes towards the 
Atlantic are long and gradual, whilst their west slopes are short 
and steep, and hence the rivers from the east slopes are enor- 
mously long and large, whilst those from the west are short, 
rapid, and unnavigable to any considerable extent The Andes 
are noted for the number and majestic grandeur of their active 
and extinct volcanoes. The dome-shaped Chlmhoraao^ in 
Ecuador, with its glistening diadem of everlasting snow, attains 
an elevation of about 21,500 feet Aoonoagoa, in Chili, rises to 
the height of nearly 24^)00 feet The Bozata, in Bolivia, 22,000 
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feet, was till recently supposed to be the culminating point of 
the vast chain. There are a few passes across the range^ but 
they are mostly higher than the summit of Mont Blanc, a 
circumstance which is prejudicial to commercial intercourse 
betweeen East and West Andean States. The Venezuelan 
Cordilleras are to be regarded as a north-eastward branch 
of the Andes. Note Sierra Merida (15,000 feet). 

(2) The Sierra Faiime, bordering on British Guiana* Note 
Maravacca, 8000 feet. 

(3} The Monntains of Brazil generally run in parallel ranges 
from north to south, and are of much lower elevation than the 
Andes. Note Itambe, nearly 8000 feet 

4. BIVEBS. — South America is exceedingly well watered. 
The three mighty rivers, the Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata, 
with their numerous great navigable tributaries, form a com- 
plete network of inland water communication unequalled in 
any other division of the globe. 

(i) The Qrinooo rises in the Parime Mountains, waters with 
its affluents Venezuela and part of Guiana, and after a cir- 
cuitous course of nearly 2000 miles, falls by several mouths, 
forming a delta, into the North Atlantic. It receives on its 
left bank the Guaviare, Meta, and Apure, and on the right 
Caroni, Caura, and Ventuari. It drains with its affluents an 
area of 600,000 square miles, and its tidal wave ascends as far 
up as Bolivar, 250 miles from the ocean. Its head- waters are 
united by the Cassiquiare with the Rio Negro, a tributary of 
the Amazon. 

(2) The Amazon is considered the largest, though not the 
longest river in the world. It has its source in the Peruvian 
Andes, and after an eastward course of 4000 miles, enters the 
North Atlantic by a wide estuary north-west of the Island of 
Marajo or Joannes. It is supposed to drain with its numerous 
great tributary rivers, an area of 2,000,000 square miles, equal 
in extent to more than half the size of Europe. It receives 
from the south the Huallaga, Purus, Madeira, Tapajos, and 
Xingu ; and from the north the Napo, Putumayo, Japura, and 
Rio Negro, etc The Amazon is navigable for 3000 miles 
from its mouth, and some of its largest affluents from the 
south approach within a short distance of affluents of the La 
Plata, so that a complete water communication between the . 
three vast South American rivers might easily be accomplished 
by the construction of one short canal of about 10 miles. 

(3) The La Plata {river of silver) is rather a great estuary 
than a river. Just as the estuary of the Humber is formed 
by the union and influx of numerous rivers and streams, so 
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the estnary of the La Plata is foimed by the union of the 
Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay, with their numerous large 
tributary streams. 

The Pftnum rises in the uplands of Brazil, and after a 
southerly course of about 2000 miles, contributes its waters 
to form the La Plata. It is navigable to Corrientes, 600 miles 
from the sea. 

The Pazagnay rises in the Brazilian Plateau, and after a 
southerly course of about 1 500 miles, joins the Parana near 
Corrientes. It is navigable to Cuyaba, 500 miles from the 
sea. 

The Uruguay also rises in Brazil, and after a southerly 
course of about 1000 miles, unites with the Parana in forming 
the La Plata. 

The estuary formed by the union of these three rivers is 
200 miles long, and 140 miles wide at its mouth, and is the 
great commercial outlet for the hides, tallow, wool, and other 
productions of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentine Republics. 

(4) The TooantinB rises in the province of Goyaz, and receives 
in its northern course its large tributary the Angnay, and 
numerous minor streams. It is 1 100 nules long, and hSls into 
the estuary of 'the Amazon, nearly opposite the island of 
Joannes. Its navigation is impeded by rapids and sandbars. 

5. The OOASTS are not much indented, and hence there are 
few gulfs or inland seas. There are also few Talandfl, except 
on the west and south of Patagonia and Chili ; the Galapagos 
group west of Ecuador and the island of Marajo or Joannes, 
at the mouth of the Amazon. The only Lakes of any consider- 
able extent are Titicaca in Peru, Maracaybo in Venezuela, 
and Dos Patos, south-west of Brazil, but they do not heai 
comparison in pcnnt of extent and commercial importance 
with the gigantic lakes of North America. 

6. The CLQCATE varies both with latitude and altitude. 
On the lofty ridges of the Andes eternal winter reigns. On 
the high tablelands there is perpetual spring. On £e plains 
there is excessive heat. Moisture and heat are the general 
characteristics of the climate, except in the south of Patagonia, 
where the cold is often intense. 

7. South America is rich in mineral Treasures. The diamond 
mines of Brazil, the gold and silver mines of Peru, have long 
been celebrated. The emerald has been found in Colombia, 
whilst iron, copper, zinc, lead, tin, and salt are widely difiused. 
Of Forest Timber, the mahogany tree. Brazilwood, logwood, 
rosewood, cinchona, oak, pine, and palms of every variety 
abound. Of Animals, the chinchilla, sloth, armadillo, jaguar, 
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pumas, llamas, are peculiar. Of Birds, the condor inhabits 
the Andes, and the emu (ostrich) the pampas of the La Plata 
region. Of Inseots and Beptiles, beetles and butterflies are 
the most beautiful ornaments, whilst ants and mosquitoes are 
the pest of the country. The boa-constrictor ixmabits the 
forests, and the alligator the tropical rivers. 

8. INTEBOOMlinNIOATION. — One great drawback in all the 
South American States, is the want of good roads, in con- 
sequence of which the resources of the different countries 
cannot be properly developed. Considerable progress of late, 
however, has been made by the construction of railways and 
telegraphic lines. The river commtmication, too, is superior 
to that of most other countries. 

9. PEOPLE. — The inhabitants of South America are Euro- 
peans or Whites, native Indians, negroes, and mixed races. 
The offspring of whites and negroes are called Mulattos ; of 
whites and Indians, MestiEos ; of negroes and Indians, CSapozos 
or ZamhoB. The Boman OathoUo BeUgion is universal, and 
Education, as a rule, is in a backward state. Spanish is the 
language of all the states except Brazil, which is Portuguese. 
The Govexmnents are all Republican, except Brazil, which is an 
empire. The whole country at one time belonged to Spain 
and Portugal, and it is worthy of note that whilst Uie Spanish 
possessions are broken up into numerous , isolated republics, 
often at war with each other, and many of them bankrupt, the 
possessions of Portugal are united in the one consolidated, 
solvent empire of Brazil, combining Republican freedom with 
all the advantages of hereditary monarchy. 



BRAZIL. 

1. EXTENT. — Brazil is an inmaense empire, whose coasts 
are washed to the extent of 3600 miles by the Atlantic, and 
whose inland boundaries adjoin nearly all the other divisions 
of South America. Its area is more than three-fourths the 
size of Europe, wiUi a population of nearly 11,000,000, com- 
posed of Europeans, negroes, mulattos, and Indians. There 
are about ijt million slaves, bat in 1871 a bill was passed for 
their gradual emancipation. 

2. HIBTOBY.— The country belonged to Portugal In con- 
sec^uence, however, of the invasion of Portugal by Napoleon 
I. m 1808, it became only a nominal dependency of that 
kingdom, and in 1825 it completely freed itself from even the 

z 
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semblance of Portuguese rule, and has since continued to 
prosper as a recognised independent empire. 

8. FHYHIOAL FEATUBES, etc.— The country is not so 
mountainous as Ecuador and some others. In the east, 
bordering on the Atlantic, there are parallel ranges, as the 
Blem do Mar {mountains of the sea\ reaching a height of six 
or seven thousand feet In the west of Rio Janeiro are tiie 
Orgsa Mountains, and in the north the Parime, bordering on 
Guiana. There are, however, vast Llanos or plains in the 
north, and Fftrnpas or plains in the south, watered by the 
great Amazon and its numerous tributaries, amongst which 
note the Madeira and the Rio Negro ; also by the Tocantins 
flowing north, the San Francisco flowing north-east, and the 
upper courses of the Paraguay and Parana flowing south. 
Maoi^ or Joannes is a large island at the mouth of the Amazon. 
The Glimate is varied, but generally pleasant and healthy. 
Wild Animals are numerous, and some of them peculiar. The 
sloth, armadillo, tapir, jaguar, monkeys, etc abound; also 
parrots, humming-birds, beautiful butterflies, etc 

i. INDUBTBIAL FUBSTJIT8. — {i) Manufiftctures are on a very 
limited scale. (2)Mining is a most important occupation. Gold, 
diamonds, precious stones, iron, salt, are obtained in large 
quantities. The province of Minas Geraes, north of Rio, is 
noted for its diamond mines, considered the richest in the 
world. (3) On the vast pasture lands large herds of Gattle 
are reared chiefly for their hides and horns. (4) The 
numerous and dense Forests furnish every variety of useful 
and ornamental timber, rosewood, mahogany, Brazilwood 
{brasa\ which some suppose gives its name to the country. 
The coffee, sugar-cane, tobacco, and the cassava plant are 
also extensively cultivated. The most remarkable plant is the 
Gamanba Palm, which supplies food, wine, and materials for a 
great variety of useful puiposes. (5) Agricultnie receives con- 
siderable attention, and wheat, maize, and all kinds of fruits 
are grown plenteously. 

5. INTESNAL COMMUNIGATIOK is good. There is a vast 
river highway ; 1500 miles of railways ; 4000 miles of 
telegraphic lines. These facilities of internal intercourse 
compensate for the want of good public roads. 

6. OOMMEBOE is extensive. Cocoa, coffee, sugar, cotton, are 
the chief exports, also hides, tallow, horns, yams, timber, 
india-rubber, drugs, besides diamonds and other precious 
stones. Estimated total Exports, ;^9,ooo,ooa Importe, 
^9,ooo,ooa The Bevenne amounts to about ;£i 1,000,000, 
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the Ezpenditme about the same amount The National Debt 
amounts to ;£78,ooo,ooo. The Anny in time of peace consists 
of 20,000^ in time of war 32,00a The Navy consists of 57 
steam vessels. The GoTemment is a hereditary limited 
empire, the Emperor being assisted by a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. 

■ 

7. TOWNS. — The capital is Bio de Janeiro, or simply Bio 
(275,000}, and is so csdled on account of its discovery in the 
month of January. It stands on a beautiful and capacious 
harbour, and is the most populous and commercial city of 
South America. Bahia, or San Salvador (140,000), on All 
Saints' Bay, was the former capital, and is the second city of 
the empire. Pttmambaoo^ or Recife ( 1 20,000), has a fine harbour, 
and a g^reat sugar trade, and is the third city in point of com- 
merci^ importance. TWaranhao is also a town of importance, 
and ranks fourth. St Paulo, south of Rio, is also a flourishing 
coast town, with a large trade in sugar and coffee. Fftra, most 
northerly port, on the estuary of £e Para, has large trade in 
india-rubber, cocoa, and the produce of the Amazon valley* 

VENEZUELA. 

1. EXTENT. — ^Venezuela {Little Venice) is situate in the 
extreme north, and has its coasts washed by the Carribbean 
Sea and the Atlantic Its area is about six times the size 
of Englandi, with a population of 2 millions nearly. 

2. mBTOBY.— Venezuela formerly belonged to Spain, but in 
1822 became independent of Spanish rule, and joined the 
Republic of Colombia. In 1863 this union was dissolved, and 
the 'United States of Venezuela' established as a detached 
independent Republic. 

8. PHTSIOAL FEATUBES, etc. — In the north, skirting the 
Caribbean Sea, are the MountainB of Venezuela. In the west are 
the Siena Nevada MountainB, both branches of the Andes, which 
here attain to a height of 15,000 feet. In the south-east are 
the Paxime MountainB, which do not rise so high as in the 
west Vast grassy plains, called XJanos, are watered by the 
Orinooo (1800) and its numerous affluents. The largest island 
is Margarita (Pearl Island), separated from the mainland by 
the channel of Maigarita (20 miles). It has an area of 440 
square miles, with a population of about 22,000. It produces 
coffee, sugar, cotton, and maize. Capital, ABBumption. The 
TortugaB and Lob HezmanoB also belong to Venezuela. The 
largest lake or inlet is Maraoaybo, 100 miles long by 70 miles 
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broad. On its shores an asplialt mine emits vapours wbich 
ignite and fonn a kind of lighthouse or ' lantern ' to navigatOTs. 
i. Like Mexico, the OLDIIATE has three zones, the hot, the 
temperate, and the cold. The coast-lands are low, marsh;, 
ajid unhealthy. The country is subject to earthquakes. 

6. GATTLE-EEASmO and AQBICULTUItE aie the chief em- 
proyments. The soil is fertile and yields grain, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, sugar-cane, coffee. The Foreats abound tn ebony, rose- 
wood, mahogany, india-rubber, Peruvian.bark trees ; while in 
the wann regions varieties of the palm flourish. 

e. OOHHEBOE is limited. There are Exporte.to the value of 
3^ millions, of coffee, sugar, timber, cattle, dyewoods, tobacco, 
etc Importa to the same amount. The country is bankrupt 

7. The capital is Oazaeaa (50,000), which has a nniveraty. 
I* QnayTft, Pnerta Cabello, and Ooinuia are seaport towns. 
CIndad Boll-rar is the chief river port on the Orinoco, 250 miles 
from its mouth. Other towns of importance are Uancaybo 
and Taleuelt, 



UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 

1. EXTENT.— The United States of Colombia, formerly 
known as New Granada, are situated in the north-west, and 
have their northern coasts washed by the Caribbean Sea, and 
their western by the Pacific. They consist of nine states, and 
have a united area, including the province of Panama, about 
eight times that of England, with a population of nearly 
three millions. 

2. EIBTOKY. — The country declared its independence of 
Spain in 1821, and thereafter united with Ecuador and 
Venezuela in forming the Republic of Colombia. Bnt this 
union was dissolved, and after several constitutional changes, 
the nine different provinces referred to were formed in 1S61 
into a Federal Government, called the 'United States of 
Colombia,' modelled after the United States of North America. 

~" 'jntES, which are the great physical feature of this 
neb out into three parallel ranges, the western, the 
: eastern Oonlillen, leparated &om each other by 
I, and beautiful valleys. The highest of the central 
ivad« de Tollma, 1 8,000 feet. The country is watered 
dalena (1000 miles), and its tributaries which Saw 
between the central and eastern ranges into the 
Sea, and also by the head waters of the Orinoco. 
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4. CTiTMATE. — The Colombian States have every variety of 
climate and natural productions. The soil in the valleys is 
fertile, and produces maize, cotton, sugar, tobacco, plantain, 
gums, fruits, ipecacuanha, Peruvian bark. From the forests 
are obtained ebony, rosewood, mahogany, and caoutchouc, 
whilst mineral products are abundant. 

5. EDITCATION in this republic receives a large share of 
public attention and support. Elementary schools are 
established in every district, and colleges for more advanced 
branches of learning are numerous. 

6. OOIOEEBCE is moderately extensive, and is chiefly with 
the United States of America and Britain. The transit trade 
across Panama is most important. Exports, to the value of 
;£2,ooo,ooo, are coffee, skins, fur, Peruvian bark, etc. Imports, to 
the value of ;^ 1,500, 000, are cotton, linen, and woollen goods, 
colonial produce, hardware, etc. Bevenue, ;f9oo,ooo. Ex- 
penditure, ;£i,5oo,ooa National Debt, £1 5,000,00a The states 
are bankrupt 

7. PANASCA is one of the most important of the C. States, 
and gives its name to the Isthmus of the same name (p. 348). 

8. TOWNS. — The capital is Bogota (50,000), on a plain 
elevated 8000 feet above the level of the sea. It has a large 
trade, and is both an Episcopal and University city. Near 
the capital is the magnificent fall of Tequendama, formed by 
the river Bogota rushing in two mighty leaps down a precipice 
600 feet deep. The principal seaports are Garthagena, and 
Santa Marta on the Caribbean Sea. Fdpayan is also a town of 
some importance. 

ECUADOR. 

1. EXTENT.— Ecuador {Equator) lies south of the Colom- 
bian States, and has aii area foui times the size of England, 
with a population of 1,200,00a 

2. mSTOBY. — Ecuador was freed from Spanish rule in 
1821, and thereafter formed one of the states of the Republic 
of Colombia. But on the dissolution of this republic in 1832, 
Ecuador was formed into a separate independent republic. 

8. PHYSIOAL FEATUBES.— The Andes, in the west of this 
territory, attain in Ghimborazo a height of 21,000 feet, and in 
Cotopaxi a height of 19,000 feet. This is the greatest active 
volcano in the world. The country in the east is watered by 
the afHuents of the Amazon, and in the west by the GuayaqoiL 
The volcanic group of islands, about 600 miles west of the 
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mainland, called Oalapagoi, belong to Ecuador, and abound 
with turtle. 

4. There is every variety of GLDCATE, from the cold of the 
frigid zones to the heat of the tropics. Minenl products are 
abundant. Numerous and extensive Foratti furnish mahogany, 
ebony, rosewood, cedar, cinchona, and other trees. The Soil 
is fertile, and produces agricultural produce in abundance. 
The chief Exporte are cocoa, coffee, indigo, cattle, timber, 
drugs, cinchona (Peruvian bark). 

6. T0WN8.^The capital is Quito (75,000), on one of the 
slopes of the lofty PJohincha, at an elevation of 9500 feet above 
the sea. It is situate under the equator, and is said to have 
an eternal spring, and to command views of some of the most 
sublime scenery of the globe. Onayaquil (22,000), on the 
Pacific, is the chief seaport. Onemga is an inland town of some 
importance, and has a university. 



PERU. 

1. EXTENT.— Peru lies south of Ecuador, and stretches 
1650 miles along the Pacific. Its area is nearly nine times 
that of England, with a population of 3 millions nearly. 

2. mSTOBT.— Peru was acquired by Spain in the i6tb 
century under Pizarro. In 1 821 it achieved its independence 
under San Martin, who became the first President of the new 
Republic. Slavery existed till 1854, when it was abolished. 
The country has been greatly distracted by frequent changes 
and rival claims of Presidents, and by wars witn the mother 
country and with neighbouring states. The state is bankrupt 
The GUmate is salubrious, except on the coast region* 

8. FHTSIOAL FEATUBES.— The surface is divided into three 
distinct Regions — (i) The Coast Begion {La Costa)^ sl narrow, 
sandy, rainless belt, skirting the Pacific. (2) The Mountain 
or Central Begion (La Sierra)^ consisting of the double ridges 
of the Andes, called the Western and Eastern Cordlllezafl, studded 
with numerous towns, and enclosing expansive IsJces and 
valleys of great fertility. (3) The Eastern Begion (Montana\ 
extending from the slopes of the Eastern Cordilleras to Brazil, 
forming vast savannahs or plains, covered with dense forests, 
and watered with the upper courses of the Amazon and its 
numerous affluents. The highest peak of the Peruvian Andes 
is Axequipa, 20,000 feet Across the mighty chain are several 
passes, the highest of which is Antarangra, 16,000 leet, — ^higher 
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than the summit of Mont Blanc. The Peruvian Andes is the 
home of the alpaca, noted for its fine wool. In one year 
2,000,000 lbs. have been imported into Britain. The llama is 
perhaps a species of the alpaca. 

4. The ISLAin)S along the coast are few and small, but some 
of them valuable on account of their guano deposits. The chief 
Onano Islanda are — ^Maoabi, Gnanape, Lobos, and Ohincha. The 
guano now seems to be well-nigh exhausted, and in con- 
sequence Peru has not for some years paid any interest to her 
creditors, and the late war with Chili has crushed her. 

5. The Peruvian BIVEBS are principally tributaries of the 
great Amazon, — ^Maranon, Huallaga, Ucayali, and Poros are the 
largest The largest lake is Titicaca, partly in Bolivian ter- 
ritory, 170 miles long and 70 miles broad, and elevated 12,000 
feet above the sea-level. 

6. PBODXTOnOKS.— Peru is rich in Mineral wealth. Her 
mines of silver and quicksilver have been long celebrated. 
Gold, copper, iron, lead, tin, are also found in large quantities. 
Nitrate of soda is found in great abundance in the province of 
Tarapaca, but, like guano, it is a Government monopoly. The 
Soil is very fertile, and produces maize, rice, potatoes, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, and fruits of all kinds. The extensive 
ForestB supply all kinds of timber, both useful and ornamental. 
A.giicnlture is in a backward state. There are few manu- 
factures, though the Peruvians are noted for their silver filagree 
wares. 

7. The great drawback to tlie trade and commerce of Peru 
and other South American Republics is the want of good 
roads. Goods are chiefly transported by carriers. This 
drawback, however, is now beinec remedied by the construc- 
tion of railways, of which 2000 miles are now open. The 
chief ihcportB are silver, copper, mtrate of soda, Peruvian bark, 
chinchilla furs, llama wool, etc 

8. TOWNS. — The capital is Idma (120,000), on the Rimac, 
and is both a cathedral and university city. Gallao, six miles 
distant, on the Pacific, is its port Cuzoo (48,000), the ancient 
capital of the Incas, stands on an elevated plateau in the 
south-east, 11,000 feet above the sea, and is the seat of a 
university. Iqnique, in the south, has great trade in nitrate 
of soda. Traxillo, in the north, is also an important port 
Arequipa, near the lofty Arequipa (20,000 feet), has a con- 
siderable inland trade, and gold and silver stuff manufactures. 
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Pmoo (13,720), north-east of Lima, said to be the highest city 
in the world, has valuable silver mines in its neighbourhood. 
Ark*, a UtUe north of Iquique, is the outlet of tlie Bolivian 

BOLIVIA. 

1. EXTENT. — Bolivia lies between Peru and Brazil, and has 
anareaabouti4 times that of England, with a population under 
2,000,000. The country is called after Bolivar, a great wairioi 
patriot, who aided largely in freeing South America from the 
yoke of Spain. 

2. The OT.TMATE, physical features, and natural products are 
similar to those of Peru. The climate is very varied — salu- 
brious on the mountain slopes at an elevation of 6000 feet, but 
unhealthy in the lowlands, bordering on the Pacific coast. 

The highest Andean Pealcs are in Bolivia, amon^ which note 
the Boikt* and Tnimmt its limited coast territory ftaua a 
part of the desert of Ataemnw, and is separated from the 
interior by lofty mountain barriers, which increase the cost of 
transporting goods to the only litde seaport of Oob^ The 
country east of the Andes is watered by the Beui and KainivB 
rivers, tributaries of the Iladeli* ; and by the PUooomjo and 
Panguay rivers, tributaries of the Ia Plata, and by the Dnkgm- 
dero from Lake Titicaca, and which drains the valley between 
stem and Western Cordilleras. 

LTTLE-BEABIHO, KENIFO, and AOBIOnLTDEB are the 
>ursuits. The silver mines of Potosi have long been 
Lted. But Oerro, ' the silver mountain,' is not soliberal 
ield of the precious metal as in former days. The silver 
of Caracoles in Atacama are said to be productive. 
Iiief SxporlB, besides silver and gold, are copper, iron, 
in, llama wool, furs, etc. The country, notwiih standing, 

0WH8.— The capital is 8nc« (24,000), in the south, 
ly called Chuquisaca, and the seat of a university. Ii* 
6,000), near Lake Titicaca, is the laigest and most 
srcial town. Oochnbamba, in the centre, has manufactttfes 
s and cotton. Santa Gruz (Holy Cross) is north-east of 
pitaL 

PARAGUAY. 

XTENT. — Paraguay is surrounded by the territories of 
the Argentine Confederation, and Uruguay. Its area 
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is more than that of England, with a population of about 
240,00a It is an inland country, situate between the rivers 
Parana and Paraguay, and hence the Mesopotamia of South 
America. The Qliinate is genial and temperate, and the 
country is well watered by the afiEluents of the Paraguay and 
Parana, which form the chief means of communicatioiv. 

2. HISTOBT. -— Paraguay was discovered in 1526 by 
Sebastian Cabot, and colonized soon after by the Spanish 
Government. In 1608 the Jesuits established missions, which 
continued with varying success till 1768, when they were 
expelled. In 18 14 it threw off the Spanish yoke, and became 
an independent Rqpublic. In consequence of a quarrel about 
disputea territory, Paraguay was engaged in war with Brazil, 
the Ai^ntine Confederation, and Uruguay from 1865 to 1870, 
which ended in Paraguay ceding the territory in dispute to 
Brazil. Its resources were completely exhausted, and its 
population reduced from i^ millions to 240,0001 

8. The country is not rich in mineral products, but it has 
good pasture lands, on which large herds of cattle are reared. 
Its soil is fertile, and yields maize, rice, co<5oa, indigo, coffee, 
tobacco. Its extensive forests supply various timbers. The 
Verba xnM or tea-tree is largely cultivated, and tea forms an 
important export to neighbouring states. 

4. TOWNS. — ^The capital is iunrndon {Assumfitton), 20,000, 
at the jtmction of the rilcomayo and Paraguay rivers. ExportB 
the mat^. Villa Rica has trade in tobacco. This country is 
the smallest and poorest state in South America, and is 
bankrupt 

URUGUAY. 

1. EXTENT.— Uruguay, or Banda Oriental del Uruguay, viz. 
'the Eastern Bank of the Uruguay/ lies between the Uruguay 
river and the Atlantic. Its area is more than i^ times the 
size of England, with a population less than half a million. It 
became an independent republic in 1828, but its independence 
was not recognized by Buenos Ayres till 1852. The prosperity 
of Uruguay, in conmion with other republics, is greatly retarded 
by perpetusd wars. The state is bankrupt. 

2. The country is watered by the Rio Negro and other minor 
streams. The largest lake is Merim, near the coast, 130 miles 
long by 20 miles broad. The soil is fertile, and well adapted 
for agricultural pursuits. The pasture lands are rich and ex* 
tensive, and large herds of cattle, horses, and sheep are reared. 
The chief Exports are wool, hides, horns, tallow, and dried 
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beef. The capital is Monte Tidao ^105,000), so called from a 
lighthouse on a mountain overlooking the city. The climate, 
though moist, is healthy. The estuary of the La Plata and 
the nver Uruguay form the great conmiercial highways of the 
State. Note that the far-famed Liebig's ' Extract of Beef' is 
prepared at Fray Bentos, on the river Uruguay. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, OR STATES OF 

LA PLATA. 

L EZTENT.—The States of La Plata are so caUed from the 
Rio de la Plata, or River of Silver, which washes its south-east 
coasts. The Argentine Republic, from argentumy silver, sig- 
nifies the Silver Republic The States forming this Repubhc 
have Bolivia in the north ; Patagonia in the south ; Paraguay, 
Brazil, and Uruguay on the east ; and Chili on the west. Their 
united area is supposed to be more than 14 times the size of 
England, with a population of nearly 2 millions. 

2. HIBIOBY.^These States threwoff their allegiance to Spain 
in 1 8 16, and after successive unions, isolations, and revolution- 
ary changes, became completely confederated in i86a Bnenot 
Ayrw is regarded as the chief state. The Government is 
modelled after the United States of North America. 

8. The FHTBIOALFEATDBES of this immense territory axe 
its boundless, treeless plains, called pampas, on which roam 
and are reared vast herds of cattle, horses, mules, and sheep. 
Agricnltnze is pursued to a very limited extent. The MiiMwal 
wealth, thougn considerable, is not great Iron, copper, salt, 
sulphur, and gold are obtained in moderate quantities, but the 

Quantity of silver ore which it produces does not at all warrant 
le title of the Argentine Republic. 

In the west are numerous lofty mountains and salt lakes. 
The Andes, extending from north to south, separate the 
country from Chili. Lake Ybeza, bordering on Paraguay, 
covers an area about two-thirds that of Ireland. The 
Victoria Begia is the most distinguished of its aquatic 
plants, and is nearly 15 feet in circumference. The rivers 
wiiich water its plains are the Uruguay, Parana, and Salado, 
which flow into the estuary of La Plata ; and the Colorado 
and Negro, which flow eastward into the Atlantic. The 
climate is fine, though sudden changes of temperature are 
frequent. 

4. INTEBirAL GOHMUNIOATIOir.— The Argentine States have 
greater facilities of internal conmiunication than most of the 
other South American States. Except Brazil, they have a 
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larger number of navigable rivers, better roads, a greater 
mileage of railways and telegraph lines, and the trade and 
commerce of the country are carried on to a large extent. 
Ezporte are cattle, hides, tallow, wool, skins, etc. Imports, 
hardware, machinery, manufactured goods, etc. Education 
is general, and provided free to all who have not the means to 
pay for it 

6. T0WH8. — The capital is Buenos Ayres {i%opoo){goodatr\ 
on the right bank of the La Plata. Bosario and Parano, on the 
Parana ; Santa Fe, on the Salaldo ; Cordova in the centre ; San 
Juan, in the north, with its gold mines, are towns of some 
importance. 

CHILI. 

1. EZXENT, — Chili consists of a long, narrow strip of 
territory between the Andes and the Pacific, extending from 
Bolivia in the north to Patagonia in the south, a coast-line 
of 1250 miles. Its area, including islands, is about 2^ times 
that of England, with a population of more than 2\ nullions, 
who are considered a superior, intelligent people. The 
country became independent of Spain in 1818, and is the 
most prosperous of the South American Republics, though at 
present (i 881) it is exhausting its population and resources by a 
war with Peru. It continues, however, to pay the interest on 
its foreign debt. Chili has totally defeated Peru (1882). 

2. The great PHYSICAL FEATUBE of Chili is the Andes, 
with its branches and spurs, enclosing fertile valleys, 
and forming its eastern boundary. « The highest peak is the 
extinct volcanic Aconcagua (24,000 feet). Across Uiis mighty 
mountain barrier there are only a few passes, at a height of 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet The Chilian Andes is the home 
of the puma, or American lion. The ChiloS Archipelago, off 
the south coast, is separated from the mainland by the Gulf 
of Ancud. The largest of the group is Chilog, 100 miles long 
and 40 miles broad, with a population of 70,000. It is covered 
with dense forests, and is noted for its coal deposits. The 
rivers, which rise on the western slope of the Andes, are rapid 
and short, and except Biobio in the south, are not navigable 
to any extent. The climate varies with the altitude. It is 
considered salubrious and healthy. Earthquakes, however, 
at times overwhelm towns, and occasion great loss of life and 
property. 

8. The principal PUBSUITS are : (i) Agriculture. — ^Wheat, 
maize, barley, potatoes, hemp, and all kinds of fruit are 
grown in abundance. (2) Mining. — Chili is rich in mineral 
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products. Copper and silver are che principal metals ; gold, 
tin, zinc, antimony, and coal of medimn quality, are also 
obtained in considerable quantities. (3) OatHe-zearing. — Large 
herds of cattle, sheep, and horses, are reared on the pasture 
lands. (4) Forests produce timber in great variety, of which 
Aote the araucanian pine. (5) Mannfactores are limited, but 
increasing, and include copperware, earthenware, soap, etc. 

^ CM)MMEBGE, chiefly with England, France, and the 
United States, is e^ctensive and increasing. The diief Bzporte 
are copper, silver, grain, hides, tallow, wool, bee^ and cattle. 
The Imparts are manufactured goods, iron, hardware, etc. 

6. The BEVENUE is about 4 millions. The Bipeiiditaie, 
in time of peace, nearly the same. Home and Ftaeign Debt, 
about 14 nulhons. The Axmyand Havy are smalL Edncattop, 
as in the Argentine RepubUc, receives a considerable amount 
of public support Both elementary and higher education 
are provided for. Although the province of Axanosiiia was 
annexed in 1852, a large territory is occupied by native 
Indians (60,000}, who claim to be independent of Qiili and 
of every foreign power. Tonnelns, a French notabiUty, is the 
present king of Araucania. Notwithstanding this claimed 
independence, it is nominally under the government and 
influence of ChilL 

6. TOWNS.— Hie capital is Santiago (150,000), the seat of 
a university, called after St. James, tihe patron saint of Spain. 
It is connected by rail with Buenos Ayres, and Valpaniso 
(80,000) {Vale of Paradise)^ its seaport Other towns of 
importance are CJoquimbo, Huasoo, Oopiapo, north of Valparaiso ; 
Ckmoeption, and Valdivia, south of Valparaiso. The island of 
Juan Feniandez, 400 miles west -of the Chilian coast, is 
celebrated as the residence of Alexander Selkirk, and the 
scene of the adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 



PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia is the southern division of South America, and has 
an estimated area six times that of England. Its population 
is unknown, say 25,000 to 50,000. The Andes divide the 
country into two distinct divisions, West AndMm and East 
Andean territory. The former includes the mainland west of 
the Andes, together with the archipelagoes of Chiloe, Chonos, 
Madre de Dios, and Tierra del Fuego, and is now claimed 
by Chili, and forms the Chilian province of Chilo& Punt^ 
Arenas, on the Strait of Magellan, has been established as a 
Chilian penal settlement The territory east of the Andes 
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consists of vast treeless plains, over which wild cattle and 
animals roam, and which form the principal food of the 
savage tribes who wander over them. The Patagonians are 
reported to be a tall, robust, well-proportioned race, with great 
muscular strength, and who support themselves by hunting 
and fishing. This East Andean territory, which extends from 
the Rio Negro to the Magellan Strait, was claimed both by 
Chili and the Argentine Republic. But by a definite arrange- 
ment, just concluded, the East Andean territory is to belong 
to the Argentine Republic, and the West Andean, including 
the territory skirting the Strait of Magellan, to Chili. 

The archipelago of the Tierra del Fnego {Land of Fire) 
consists of a volcanic group of islands, separated from the 
southern extremity of the mainland by the Strait of Magellan, 
and produces timber. Oape Horn is a bold, rocky promontory, 
600 feet high, and is the most southern point of the South 
American continent. It extends about 700 miles further 
soudi than the Cape of Good Hope. The Dutch discoverer, 
Schouten, called it Cape Horn, after his native town * Hoom,' 
near Amsterdam. 

Summary of South America. 



COUNTSIBS. 



Independent. 
Empire of Brazil, . . 

Venezuela, 

U. S. of Colombia, . . 

Ecuador, 

Peru 

Bolivia, 

Paraguay, 

Uruguay, 

Argentiue Confederation, 

Chili 

Patagonia, 

British Possessions ^ — 
British Guiana, . . 
Falkland Isles, . . 

Dutch Guiana,* . . . 

French Guiana,' . . . 

Total, , 



3,200,000 

350,000 

450,000 

250,000 

500,000 

840,000 

60,000 

7S.OOO 

800,000 

140,000 

(?) 370,000 



85,000 

7.500 

55.500 

46.500 



7,229,500 



Population. 



ii,ooaooo 
2,000,000 
3.000,000 
1,200,000 
3,000.000 
2.000,000 
240,000 
500,000 
2,000.000 
2.400,000 
(?) 30,000 



900,000 

I.OOO 

53.000 
32.000 



27.655.000 



Capital. 



Rio de Janeiro, 
Caracasi 
Bogota, 
Quito, . 
Lima, • 
Sucr^, • 
Asuncion, 
Monte Video, 
Buenos Ayres, 
Santiago, • . 



Georgetown, 
Stanley, . . 
Paramaribo, . 
Cayenne, • . 



Popula- 
tion. 



275.000 

50,000 

50,000 

75.000 

120.000 

24,000 

20,000 

105,000 

180^000 

150^000 



36.000 

• • • 

22,000 
8,000 



Deseribedr—^ P. 152. 



» P. 189, 



•P. 209. 
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PART IV, — ^ANTARCTICA. 



ANTARCTICA. 

The Antarctic Ocean has been explored as far south as 
78° 11^, and the lands, as yet discovered, have received 
different names, as Kerguelen Land, Crozet Isles, Sandwich 
Land, South Orkneys, South Shetlands, Enderby Land, Adelie 
Land, Wilkes Land, and Victoria Land, near the 79th parallel, 
discovered by Sir James Ross, 1840-43. This land is 
reported to contain volcanoes, named Mount Erebus and 
Mount Terror respectively, about 12,000 and 11,000 feet high. 
All these lands, as far as known, are uninhabited, and may be 
described as regions of ' desolation.' They are supposed to 
form part of a great Antarctic continent, and the coasts are 
said to abound with seals, whales, and walruses. 



THE OHTET TOWNS OF THE WOBLD. 



Towns. 


Situation. 






PMl^ll^ftf^. 






£uro^— London, 


England, on Thames, 


3,814,500 


Paris, 


France, on Seine, 






2,000,000 


Constantinople, 


Turkey, on Bosphorus, 






1,000^000 


Vienna, . 


Austria, on Danube, . 






1,000^000 


Berlin, . 


Germany, on Spree, . 






z.ooo,cxx> 


St. Petersburg, 


Russia, on Neva, 






670,000 


Moscow, 


Russia, on Moskwa, . 






600,000 


Liverpool, 


England, on Mersey, . 






554,000 


Glasgow, 


Scotland, on Qyde, . 






5IX.O00 


Manchester,^ . 


England, on Irwell, . 






519.000 


Asia — Pekin, . 


China, near Peiho, 






1,500.000 


Canton, . 


China, on Canton, 






1.250,000 1 


Tokio. . 


Japan, on Niphon Island, 
India, on Hugli, 






SoOfOOO 


Calcutta, 






800,000 


Bombay, 


India, on West Coast, 






650^000 


Madras, . 


India, on East Co&st, . 






400,000 


Africa — Cairo, . 


Egypt, east of Nile, . 






350.000 


Oceania — ^Melbourne, 


Australia, Victoria, 






350^000 


America — New York, 


North America, on Hudson, 






Philadelphia, . 


North America, on Delaware, , 




847.(xx> 


Brooklyn, 


North America, on Long Island, 




587.000 


Chicago, 


North America, on Lake Michigan, 


503.000 


Rio de Janeiro, 


South America, Brazil, 


S75.000 



Including Salford. 
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THE CHIEF UOUNTAINS OF THE WOBLD. 



Mountains. 



£urop€—'E\buTZ, 

Mont Blanc, . 

Mont Rosa, . 

Matterhom, . 

Finster-Aarhom, 

Jungfrau, 

Mulhacen, 

Maladetta, . 

Etna (volcanic), 

Monte Corao, 

Monte Rotondo, 

Mount Olympus, 

Lomnitz Peak, 

Sneehattan, . 

Ben Nevis, • 
Asia — Everest, . 

Dipsang Peak, 

Kunchinjiuiga, 

Demavend, . 

Koh>i-baba, . 

Ararat, . 

Argish Dagh, 

TaScht-i-Suleiman, 

Fusi Yama, . 

Mount Morrison, 

Mount Hermon, 

Mount Sinai, 
Africa — Kilimanjaro 

AbbaYared, . 

Cameroons Peak, 

Peak of Teneriffe, 

Miltsin, . 

Drakenbeig, . 

Clarence Peadc, 
Ote'^znf'a— Mauna Loa, 

Moimt Cook, 

Indrapura, 

Kosciusko, . 
A merica— Popocatepetl , 

Mount Brown, 

Mount St Elias, 

Mount Fairweather 

Volcan de Agua, 

Aconcagua, . 

Sorata, . 

Chimborazo, . 

Cotopaxi, 

Antarctica — Mount Erebus, 

,, Mount Terror, 



Situation. 



Caucasus Range, 
Pennine Alps, . 

Do., 

Do., 
Bernese Alps, . 

Do., 
Sierra Nevada (Spain), 
Pyrenees, 
Sicily, 

Central Apennines, 
Corsica, . 

Thessaly. 

Carpathian Range, 

Dovrefield, 

Grampians, 

Himalaya Range, 

Karakoram Range, 

Sikkim, . 

Persia, ... 

Hindu Kush, north of Punjab 

Armenia, 

Asia Minor, 

West of Punjab. 

Niphon (Japan), 

Formosa, 

Lebanon Range, 

Arabia, West, 

East Airica, 

Abyssinia, 

West Africa, 

Madeira, . 

Atlas Range, 

South Africa, 

Fernando Po, 

Sandwich Isles, 

New Zealand, 

Sumatra, . 

Australian Alps, 

Mexico, . 

Rocky Mountains, 

West Coast Range, 

Do., 
Central America, Guatemala, 
Chilian Andes, 
Bolivian Andes, 
Andes of Ecuador, 

Do., 

Between 70' and 78" south lat. , 
Do., 



Height. 

18,500 

15.784 
15.200 

14,800 

14,000 

13.700 

TI,60O 

11,000 

ZZ,O0O 

9.000 
9.000 
9.000 
9.000 

8,000 

4.406 

99.000 

28,300 
28,000 

18,500 

z8,ooo 

17,000 
13.000 

12, 000 
12, 000 

zo,ooo 

zo,ooo 

8,000 

fl0,000 

Z5,ooo 
z3,ooo 

Z2,000 

zz,5oo 

ZO.OOO 

zo,ooo 
Z4,ooo 
13.000 
'12,000 
7,000 
Z7,8oo 
z6,ooo 
Z5.O0O 

Z4.500 

Z5,ooo 

24,000 
22,000 

2Z,000 

Z9,ooo 
72,400 
zz,ooo 
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THE CHIEF RIVERS OF IHE WORLD. 



THE CHIEF BIVEBS OF THE WOBLD. 



Rivers. 


Countries which they drain. 


Length. 


Burope—Volgsi, . 


Russia, Sonth-East, . 


2400 


Danube, . 


Austro-Hungaiy, Bulgaria, . 


1800 


Dnieper, • 


Russia, South, .... 


1200 


Ural. . . . 


Russia, East, .... 


1 100 


Rhine, . 


Switzeriand, Germany. Holland. 


850 


Elbe. . . 


Germany. North-East, 
France, West Central, 


700 


Loire» 


612 


Tagus, . 


Iberian Peninsula, 


540 


Asia — ^Yenisei, 


Siberia, ..... 


3400 




Do. 


3000 


Yangtse-Kiang, 


China, 


3000 


Hoang-Ho, 


Do., 


2500 


Obi.. 


Siberia, ..... 


2500 


Amur. . • 


Siberia. Southern Boundary, 


2500 


Indus. 


India, Punjab. .... 


zBoo 


Brahmaputia, . 


India, Bengal, .... 


1700 


Euphrates, 


Mesopotamia, .... 


1700 


Ganges. . 


India, Bengal, .... 


1500 


Irrawady. 


Farther India, Burmah, 


X200 


Tigris. . . 


Mesopotamia, .... 


zooo 


4/WVfl— The Nfle. 
Congo, . 


V^Afrka,' \ \ \ \ 


3500 

2500 


Niger. . . . 


Do., .... 


2500 


Zambesi, . 


EastAfiica, .... 


Z300 


Senegal. . ... 


West Africa, .... 


zooo 


Gambia, . 


Do., . .... 


zooo 


Orange. . 


South Africa, .... 


zooo 


Oceania— Mumy, 




zooo 


North America — 






Mississippi-Missouri, 


United States, .... 


4500 


St. Lawrence, . 




2200 


Mackenzie, 


Do., 


zSoo 


Rio Grande, . 


Between Texas and Mexico, 


z8oo 


Missouri, • 


Tributary of Mississippi, 
Do., 


3000 

2000 


Ohio, • 


Do., 


zooo 


Columbia, 


United States, .... 


X200 


Saskatchewan, . 


Dominion of Canada, . 


zooo 


Ottawa. . 


Do., 


800 


S. Americor^Amziaxi^ . 


Brazil. North-East. . 


4000 1 


Orinoco. . 


Colombia and Venezuela, . 


2000 


La Plata— Parana,*! 






Paraguay, Uru- > 


Paraguay. States of La Plata, . 


2000 


guay, . . ) 






San Fkancisco, • 


Brazil, North-East, . 


1500 


Tocantins, • • 


Brazil, North, .... 


I zoo 



s 



4 * 

• 




